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Three 22 beolp gical 
DISC OURSES, 


CONCERNING = 


I. The Primitive CHAOS, and Cre-| 
ation of the World. 
IT. The General DELUGE, its 
Cauſes and Effects. 

IH. Tue Diſſolution of the WORLD, 
and * —— 

The Produgion: * Uſeof Moutuaitis the 


Original pf Fountains, of Formed Stones, and 
Sea-Fiſhes Bones and Shells found in the Earth; 
the Effects of particular Floods, and Inundations 

of the Sea; the Eruptions of Vulcano s; the Na- 
ture and Cauſes of Earthquakes. 


Alſo an Hiſtorical Account of thoſe Two late 
remarkable Ones in Jamaica and England. 8 


With PRACTICAL INFERENCES: 


By T OHN RAY, late Fel. 
|. low of the / Rojal Society. 


[The Third Edition, Illdſtr ated with Copper- Plates, and 
much more Enlarged than the former Editions, from 
| "the Authors own MISS. 


ö Landon : Printed- for WII III Taue at the 
Prince's Arms in 8. Pants Church yard, 1713. 
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AC| or ation” 
5 ee mine, 755 induced 
nme tg Dedicate PK 
Diſewrſe to Tout Grace. / 
am not ſo well ronceited of 
oh 1 . A4 | ' my : 
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EF | [PBPICATION. 
crun Performances, as to 
nk it * to be inſcri- 
bed to ſo Great a Name, 
much le ſc that 1 Jhould Ob- 
Jige Tour: Lordſhip,” or indeed | 
a far meaner Per fon, by ſuch 
Iſeription: My ee pal. 
Motive war, that it would | 
give me Opportunity of. Con- 
ee, with the, Sober. 
Bart of this Nation,.. Tour 
. e to the "er 
' © epiſcopal nity; aud. 0 
Guru Gr Hh. Maj 4 
Wiſdom mn maling . 


9 3 io o fit a Perſon t il * ; 
air, endued 2 all 212 


 bfications Tequifite for ſo high | 
4 64 Bi 5 %% able r Joh rhil- | 
6, a or to govern * the 
by wt 'C —_— 
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DEDICATION: -- * 
1 Church,. and ſo pruttent and 

faithſul a Counſellar to ſerve 

3 Himſelf. 5 pd 4 79 7 
„ ane in uſt FPraifes, leſt 1. 
L rela the unjuſt Cen. 
„ure or  Suſpigon' of Flatte-. 
1 ' Give m leave only. to 
aud, ubat I may uithout In- 
jun) of Truth, and I think 
1 without Violation of Mode- 
| ty," that Tour Grace Ele- 
don hath the concurrent Ap- 
| probation aud Applauſe ' of 
all. good Men that know Tous, 
or have had a true Charatter 
of Du which may ſerve tu 
*ffrenethen Jour Hands in the 
| Management and Adminiftra- 
tion of ſo difficult 'a Province, 
h Tou need no ſuch Support, 
8 A3 as 


. 
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— | f | 
- DEDICATION. 
| 4 being” ſuſfitiently involved 
h and armed by Tour: Vertues, 
1 and protected by the Almigh- 
| ty Power” and | Providenge. | 
boſe that are Good und 
_ Wiſe are pleaſed" and ſatiſ- 
ned when Great. Men are 
preferred to Great Placer; 
and think it Pity that Per- 
fons of large and publick Spi- 
rut ſhould he confined to nar: 
|. row. Jpheres of Action, and 
| want Field to exerciſe and 
= 1 theſe rich Talents and | 
| Abilities wherewith they ares 
I” - endowed, in doing all the Good } ; 
|. rbeyarethertby qualified and 
mad i . 
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! DEDICATION. 
My Lory, | 
„ J am ſenſible that the Pre- 
ſent 7 make Tou, 1s neither 
for Bulk nor Worth ſuitable 
d to ur Perſon and Great- 
ſ- | ne; Jet I hope Tou will 
e | favourably, accept it, being 
fte 'beſt I have to offer: 
And my Boldneſs may pre- 

tend ſome Excuſe from an- 


my Forwardne(s to embrace 


4 1 this Opportunity of profeſſing 
m Name among thoſe that 
Honour Jou, 2 publiſh- 

ing myſelf, 2 
4 Mr Lon dp, | 

Your Grace's maſt devoted Servant, 

and humble Orator, 
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| PREFACE 
 } © Shewing what Alterations were made 
b Second Edition. 


. * 


+» © 4 \ving altered the Method of 

1 2 this Treatiſe, and made con- 

f kc DE . X . Additions DEE it | 

way juſtly, be expected that . _ .* 

2 I kould Je foe? Account 4 

thereof to the Reader. In the Preface to 4 
the former Edition, I acquainted him, that 

I ad taken notice of five. Matters of An- 

\ + 3- cient Tradition, 1. That, the World ayas , 

formed out of a Chaos, by the Divine Wiſ- © 

dom and Power. 2. there was an 

univerſal - Flood of Waters, in which all 

Mankind periſhed, excepting ſome. few, 

"which were ſaved in an Ark or Ship. 

3+ That the World ſhall one day be de- 

ſtroyed by Fire, 4. That there is a Hea- 

* % = 4 4 1 3% * l ven 


: * | 
The Preface.” 


ven and a Hell, an Elyſium and ene; 
the one to reward good Men, and the other | 
1 to puniſh wicked; and both eternal. 5. That 

4 bloody Sacrifices were to be offered for the 

J 5 Expiation of Sin. And that of four of them 

[| F had occaſion to treat in this Book ; of 
two, that is to ſay, of the Diſſolution of the 
World By Fire, and the Eternal State "that 
was to — (in reference to Man) Ei- 


hs ein. $6... 


= ther in Heaven or Hell, more directly: Of 
1 the other two, big. The Primitive Chaos 
and Creation, and the General Deluge, oc- 
Il © * caſionally and by way of digreſſion, at the 


RgRegueſt of ſome Friends. But now. this Trea- 
1 tiſe coming to a ſecond Impreſſon, I thought 
mit more convenient to make theſe feverll @. 
 - Diſcourſes theſe Particulars, ſubſtan- 
_ rial Parts ok 9 ah, and to diſpoſe them | 
according t gf Pricey — ks of 
their Subhecde in Order of Tim. ginning 
- With the Primitive Chaos.. A 1 
Concer nin theſe Traditions, i it may 
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* enquired what the Ori of them 

» Was; Whether * were of Divine Revela- 
tlon, or Hu c . In 1 nigh 
| Whggero, Teh 


As to the Seed, That chere was once 
2 General Deluge, whereb by this whole ſub- 
junary World Was drown d, and all Ani- 
mals, both Man and Beaſt, deſtroyed, ex- 
cepring only ſuch as were preſerved * 7 
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 _ The Preſace. Xi 
„Ark ; it being Matter of Fact, and ſcen and | 
felt by Noah, and his Sons, there can be 
v0 Doubt of the Original of that. 

; Taz Firſt, concerning the Chavs and 


Creation of che World, if it were not an- 
J cicnter than the Scripture, it is likely it had 
8 its Original from the firſt Chapter of Gene- 
fir, and the Chaos from the ſecond Verſe; | 
And the Earth was without Form, and Void, | 
and Darkneſs was: upon the Face of the Deep. 4 
But if it were more ancient, it muſt ſtill, in 
_ all Iikelihood, be Divinely revealed, be- 
cauſe Man being created laſt, and brought 
a into a World already filled and furniſned: 
And Go being an Omnipotent, and alſo 
A Free Agent, who could as well have cre- 
ated che World i in a Moment, or all together, 
| 


as ſucceſſively, it was impoſſible for Man 
by Reaſon to l derermine, which "way He 
ade choice 1 $0 oh 
Fux Third,” concerning the future Dis. 
* © ſolution and Deſtruction of the World by a 
 * General Conflagration, there being nothi 
in Nature that can demonſtrate the Nec 
of it: And afecond Inundation and Sub. 
merſion by Water, being in the Courſe of 
Nature a Led times more probable, as 
1 have ſhewn in the enſuing Diſcourſes. 
And, therefore, we ſee Go D Almighty, to 
ſecure Man againſt the Apprehenſion and 
—_— of a ſecond Deluge, made à Cove- 
nant 


| it in this Treatile, yet Iwill take Leave 


have the better Reaſon on their ſide. For 


The Preſace. 
hant with him, to give him a viſible Si 
in Confirmation of it, never to deſtroy the 
World ſo again. And the Ancients, who 
telate this Tradition, delwering it as an 
Cracks: * of — Ovid — 
pb. 4. Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur 
yr tempus, Oc. was likewiſe probable of 
Divine Revelation. ' oo. 
Tux Fourth, That there ſhall be a fu- 
ture State, wherein Men ſhall be puniſhed 
ar rewarded accordingly, as they have done 
ill or well in this Life, and that State Eter- 
nal: Tho' the Firſt Part may be demon- 
ſtrated from the Juſtice and Goodneſs of Gon, ' 
becauſe there being an«uhequal Diſttibution 


of God and Evil in this Life, there muſt be | 


à Time to ſet things ſtreight” in another 
World; yet it being ſo difficult to Humane 
Neaſon, to reconcile the Eternity of Puniſh- 
ments with the ' Juſtice and Goodneſs of 
Gov, this Second: Barr of the Tradition had 
need be well back d by Divine Authority, 


to make it credible and current among 


Gee eee Nl. 
As for the Laſt” tho' I meddle not with 


to ſay. ſo much concerning it, That, I think, 


; thoſe; who held Sacrifiging to hive been 4 ö 


ſitive Command of Gov, and to have 
ad its Original from Divine Inſtitution, 


that 


— 
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| The Preface. 
© that it is no eternal and indiſpenſable Law of 
Nature, is clear, in that our Saviour abo- 


liſhed it. And many of the ancient Fathers 


look upon Sacriſicing as ſo unreaſonable a 
Service, that therefore they thought Go 
ö commanded it not to the Primitive Pa- 
triarchs; and though He did command it to 


the Jews, yet He did it only in condeſeen- 


bon to he Weakneſs, — they had 
deen uſed. to ſuch Services, and alſo the * 


tions round about them, 
from Idolatry, e, to CI 


Cody: Ong, png Hh + His in Numer. Deus 

ſicit per alium Prophetam gicit, non manducas 
cares taurorum, neo. ſanguinem hi 2238 | 
tat. Et etiam, ut alibi ſcriptum eſt, Quia non 
mandavi tibi ae Sac riß vel muctimis in die 
he deg, te de tea Æaypti. Sed Moyſes 
hot a duritiem bordis ebrum, pro conſuetu- 
— 5 70. Ima 74 _ . in /Egypto, 


it, eis, Alſtiners ſe non poſſent 
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41 immolarent. Other Quotarions to this pur- 
poſe may be ſeen in Dr. Outram De Saori- 


> ficiis, Indeed, it ſeems abſurd to think or 
believe, that 6 op ſhould take any Pleafure 
in the Slaughter of innocent Beaſts, or in the 
| Fume.,and. Nidox af burnt Fleſh Or Fat. 
Nor doth. che Reaſon theſs Fathers alledge, 
of the Inſtitution of Sacrifices, or Enjoining 


CY 7 OW. AT TWO, » =, 


ab ra. 1168 by Deo Nis: & non Demoniis 


chem to * Jews, larly, Whatever Trum 
22 | there 
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7 he Doſs wh 


there ma & 1 For ie 4s <lext; that thi | 
main E — eſign of Go v in inſtituting | 
of chem, was for Types arid Adambra- 
tions of Sacrifice of ORIiSsT to be 
offered the Croſs for the Expiation f 
Sim: And, bay any oe it is probable, that 
thoſe alſo chat red by the Ancient 

Patriarehs before the Law, 520 their Origi⸗- 
nal from ſome Divine Command or Revela- 

tion, and the like Reaſon of their Inſtitution, 
in referenet to RR KTS r. 

Bor to leave iure im this Edinon 
removed one Subject of "A; and ad- 
ded another; ſo that tliete remain as 
many things. 40 be excuſed or 'pleaded for. 
hey are, 

FIRST me ſo ed for Which 
fome per may cenſure me. I am not 
— Nen nd — a; they are mutable, ſo 

love Change, at Va of Aus 
= as well os "Sa even the 
| beſt chings is us. He 
that writes m . "hin? write never ſo 
well, ſhall experience, ” that his laſt 
though nothing inferionr to his firſts wilf not 
* find equal Acceptance. But for mine own 
ps tho in general 1 may be thought to 
written too much, yet is it but little 
that I have written felatiug to Divinity. It 
were a good Rule to be obſE&ved both by | 1. 
err and Reader, Not * * but how 8s 
* r well, 
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ewell. He that cannot write well, had bets 


who: though be hath ſome good things thin 
ſet and diſperſed, yet encumbers and accloys 
the Reader with a deal of uſcleſs and im- 
pertinent Stuff. On the contrary, he that 
writes well, cannot write too much. For, 


DDr 


5 


1 


72 5 At ather good Things, ſo a 


oo the bigger it is, the better 1s it: W ich: 
Ids as well of the Number as Magnitude: 
Da fn 
SECONDLY, . Being t in hudali 
and tumbling aut of: Books ; wherein, bene. 
feſs, cannot wholly acquit myſelf of Blame. 
I know well, that the longer à Book lies by 
me, the perfecter it becomes. Something 
occurrs every Day in. Reading-or Thinki 


| the Work were abſolutelp-perfe&t, I might 
* 10 3 "ng amy "a, and- | Na 
'5 publiſhed by my Executors. Now my Age 
minding me of the Approach of Death; and 
poſthumous Pieces "generally proving infe- 
riour to thoſe, put out by the Authors in 
their Life-time, I need no other Excuſe for 
my Haſte in publiſhing what IL write. Yer I 

thall farther add, in Extenuation of the Fault, 


3 - 


ter ſpare. his Pains, and not write at all. 
Neither is he to be thought to write well, 


as Pliny the Younger ſaith weil, Ut alis 


bane rer, ita bonus Liber ed melior eſt quiſquey 
00 


either to add, of to correct and alter for the 
better. But ſhould I deferr the Edition till 


— 


— 
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The Preface. 
if it be one; that however haſty and precipi- 
tate I am in 2 my Books are but ſmall, 
ſo chat if they be worthleſs, the Putchaſe is 
not great, nor the Expence of Time, waſted 
in the Peruſal of them, very, conſiderable. 
Yer, is not the Worth of a Book always an- 
ſwerable to its Bulk. But on«the contrary, 
Mey gig is uſually eſteemed l -TG 
e ad; for, 8 . &v Th He 70 55 4 
&y 76 cb rd ue. | 

T'#1RDLY, The laſt tffing for "which 1 
had need to apologize, is the Rendring the. 
former Edition of this Treatiſe worth! >; by 
making large Additions to this latter? In 
Excuſe wheteof I have no more to ſa an I 
have already written in an Adverti ment to 
the Reader, premiſed to 4 Dilconele! con- 
cerning the. Wiſdom o 4 ro which, 
therefore, -I — thoſe who re Saif 
Ronan this Particular. * 2 
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READER 


es 1740. Additions dy fo 
Tell this Third Edition of theſe 

— 8 If Diſcourſes ſhould: lie under 
a Suſpicion being ſpu- 
* rigus, by reaſon they have 
i> aboye ſeven ears un publiſhed aft after 
their juſtly celebrated Author's Death; I 
think it neceſſary 1 to afſure the Reader, that 
they were written in Mr. Ray's own Hand, J 
and (as I Hud Ay bir Papers 0 towards the 


ws | latter End, of the Near 1703, or Begin- 


ning of 19 %: And in April, 1704, 
T5 were tranſmitted to' bis Bookſellers, 
who had been very importanate for them, 
and haſty for « Third Edition; the für- 
mer Impreſſion feng 1 of, and the Wy: 

| muc 


Xviii To the Reader. 


much calle for, as they ſay in their Le- 
ters. But a other Hindrances, that | 
which chiefly retarded the intended Impreſ- 
ion . Book, was an ill State of Health 
befalling the principal Bookſeller, which ne- | 
— 5 him to retire often into the Coun- | 
m his Buſmeſs, mbich was iy, © 

6 45 is Death, and ſome time after by | 
Death of the other Partner alſo. By which 


means the Affairs of the Babes, who 7 


bad the Right of the Copy, being in ſome 
Confuſton, this Third Edition cauld t 
* e unto till of late, when the | 
Right of this and other br of Ray's C& | 
pies came into another's 
As for the Reaſons inducing. our excel- 
lent Author to make Additions to this, and 
other of bis ju 
( beſalex the $i, betone of the Book ſallrs) 
the earneſt Requeſts of Joe bes moſt u- 
 thicious and beſt Friends. ' And conſidering 
that bis Additions tended to the greater 
Perfection of bis Books, there is no great | 
- Reaſon for the Purcha 2 'of the former 
Editions to Sa of Injury, eſpecially 


ly admired Pieces, be had .- 


Ĩo the Reader. 
there the Parchaſt was but ſmall. Bur 


for a farther - Anſwer, F ſhall referr the | 


Reader (as our Author in his Preface doth) 
to the Advertiſement in bis Wiſdom of 
Gon.” And that 1 might do what lies 


in me to obviate Complamts, and be ſer- 


viceable, as far as I could, to the Purcha- 


* 


xix 


ſer's Profit, I hade noted the Additions 


made to this Third Impreſſion, that they 
that bought. the former Edition may tran- 
ſcribe them, if they think it worth their 
while. Y 3370s 4 N 
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2 ADDITIONS 
IN THIS 


"Third l on. 


540. to. From In this. manner, 70 Wouſtrats 
it. 
2 12. Res When 1 4ay, to Mountain that 
way, 
| r A for the Wells, to improbable. 
* * ut notwithſtanding, to *infiſt upon 
it, 2. 5 
Pag. 5 9. I think 1 have, ol am leſs inclinable. 
72. 62. The firſt in, te in the th Chap. 


e Conſpnant to the preceding Words RE”: | 


| ſaith of the City of 5 that it 
was wh A 7, zo Flood. ** 
Pag. 70. To this may be replies, to the light- 


eſt, p. 71. 
745 73. Natural; and that no ordicary, to Hea- 


* 22 no Kiconfidtrable thing, ſever 


Bag. 7 
Lines, 75 5 * Edition are left ont. 


Ibid. 


3 * 


"Mudd 8 N X 


Ibid. From Cloud, who knows ? the following Part 
of the Paragraph is left out, and in its room is ſer, That 


the Ocean, to Scriptures, p. 75, 
Pag. 79. Madidis Notus alis. Ovid. Metam. 


Pag. 84. But to put, to p. 101, 102. | 

Pag. 89. Dr. Hook's, to b lieve there are not. | 

Pag. 114. That Rains, ro the Bottom of the Page. 
Pag. 115. The Fruitfulneſs, to of Nile. 

Q. Whether this Paragraph be not miſplaced ? 

Pag. 116. But becauſe e as I aid — þ to touch 
the Ground. After which, three Paragraphs in 
Pp. 117, 118, 119, 136 of the former Edition, are left 
Ont. 

Pag. 118.1 ſhall 1 Reader to compare. the Al- 
teration malle, * This Hypotheſis, to higheſt 
Mountains, wit 
any object. , 

id. (as tredibly Kees to thoſe of Mexico) 
p. 119. Ron” 

Pag. 1 20, But becauſe, to former Account. 

Pag. 126. Dr. Woodward, to Deluge. | 

Pap. 129. Another the like Bed, to ſo fir 1 Me: 
Brewer, p. 1 32. : 

Pag. 138. T bis Argument is, to living Shark, 
5. 139. 

54 140. "as Signor Agoſtino, to from them both. 

0 "Two farther Arguments, ro out. of 


la, 

Wh fon =P. 3 — to the Bittom of the page. | 
ag. 149. This to me, I confeſs, i Is at preſent 
unaccbunt bi ©. 

Pag. 155. Upon farther Conſideration, to Spe- 
cies under it. 

Fag. 156. QA this may be anſwered, 20 INands 
of Scotland, 5. 

Fa- 165, Dr. Woodward, to Bed or Stratum, 


7.167. 
b 3 7 i 85 Pag. : 


p. 122. E — former Edition, If | 


ing of the Sea, p. 209. 
holding it, p. 212. 


ſed, p. 241. 


iu having an Offender puniſhed by the Magiſtrate, 
or by Go | "* x 
_ Hah not permitted, t J will repay; 
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P. 172. This Conjefture, te thence might. 
. 174. According to my Hope, te with their 
Fellows, p. 204. | 

Pag. 208. To which may be added, ro Work- 


47s 
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Pg. 211. Notwithſtanding theſe, 10 ſelves be- 


Pag. 215. Moreover, to thereabout. 

Pag. 218. Notwithſtanding all theſe, to the End 
of 8s Far 22G IT + I 1 

Pag. 228. Here 1 might take, te 1 have digreſ- 


Pag. 276. For, 1. It could, to a Flame. 
PF. 291. In this Conjectgre, to diſcourſed at 
large, p 294 1 

Pag- 443 · Now that it is unjuſt, to enforce Obe - 
dience to his Laws,.p, 4466. 

And in the ſame Place, in the former Edition, 
p. 395 · from How can it be juſt, to the End of the $ O 
Paragraph, is left ont. ho > WY 
Pag. 450. Inſtead of puniſhing an Offender, i: 


© Ibid. After Veracity? compare the Alterations, 
57 peg out £ the Gerede and added in this 
Edition eracity, to digr 452. 
| Page 452. I ſhall add farther een ima- 
gine,  453- Compare dſo the Variation from the 
former Edition. . a ef eee . 
Pag. 453. After go on in Sin, ſee. what is left 
out what is in tis former Edition, p. 492, 403. * 
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wel) rhe Primitive Cu x os and 
"3 Creation of the World. 


__ FAS N the Flrſt Edition of this 


gn II Treatiſe, this Diſcourſe con- 


8. 
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war Defirnftion theteof by the Waters of the Ge- 
m - al Deluge, in the Days of Noah, were 
ua en 


Fought in by way of Digreſſion ; becauſe I | 
Weſigned not at firſt to treat of them, but only 


um. 
„ 1: WW che Conflagration or Diſſolution of the World 
% Fire; but was afterwards, when I had 
! lf Rade a confiderable Progreſs in the Diſſolu- 


1671 on, at the Inſtance of ſome Friends, becauſe 
If their Relation to my Subject, prevailed 
pon to ſay fomething of them. But now 
it 1 am at Liberty fo to do, I ſhall not 
„„ acdle them any more by the by, but make 
185 "3 them 


- Of the Chaos 


ther, ſubſtantial Parts of my Book, and diſ- 
poſe them, as is moſt natural, according to 
their Priority and Poſteriority in Order of 
Time, beginning with the Chaos and Creation. 
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Teſtimonies of the Ancient Heathen Vri- 
ters concerning the Chaos, and what 
_ they meant by it. | +. 


[ was an ancient Tradition a- 
| mong the Heathen , that the 
World waz created out of a 
| CEL. THE f | 
Fixsr of all the ancient Greek Poet Heſiod, 
who may contend for Antiquity with Homer 
himſelf, makes mention of it in his Theo- 
gonia, not far from the Beginning, in theſe 
Words: * | 


"Hor ye pra Næce cer 47 
Firſt of all there was a Chaos. And a 


Verſes after, ſpeaking of the immediate Pre 


duction or Offspring of the Chaos, he ſaith, 
Eu Nec d *EpeBic Te, ,t Te NDE tyevorro. 


From Chaos proceeded Hell, and Night, * 
Darkneſs] which ſeems to have its Founda- 
tion or Occaſion from the ſecond Verſe of 

| | : the 


-- 


and Creation. 

the firſt Chapter of a_ And the Earth 
war without Form, and void; and Darkneſs was 
upon the Face of the Deep. Of this Teſtimo- 
ny of Hefiod, Lactantius takes notice, and 
cenſures it, in the firſt Book of his Inſtitu- 
tions, cap. 5. Heſiodut non d Deo conditore ſu- 
mens 5 ed a Chao, quod eſt rudis inor- 
inataque materis confuſæ congeries. Heſiod 
not taking his Beginning from Go v the Crea- 
tor of all Thinge, but x24 the Chaos, which 
ir a rude and inordinate Heap of confuſed 
Matter. And ſo Ovid deſcribes it in the Be- 
ginning of his Metamorphoſis ; 


17755 dixere Chaos, rudis indigeſiaque molet, 
Nec quicqudm nile pondus iners congeſiaque 


eden 
Non bene juncfarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. 
That is, | n 


One Face had Nature which they Chaos nan d, 
An undigeſted Lump, a barren Load, 
Where jarring Seeds of things ill- join d abode: 


Others of the Ancients have alſo made mens 
tion of the ao, as Ariſiophanes in Avibus, 


Vier b , Nuk, "PpeBcs TE [LEAWW F (TO, &c. 
And Lucian in the Beginning of his firſt Book, 
Aitiquum vepetent iterum Chaos omnia, &c. 
Of the Formation of all the Parts of the 


World out of this Chaos, Ovid, in the place 
1 fore - 


= . 
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” | * * 
fore- quoted, gives us 4 full- and particular * 
Deſcription; and Euripides before him a 5 
brief one, © 
aan e 7 


Exel & £xwpiolyoty anuynuy, K. 
— 


jo. 1 7 and Each Were 5 fiſt of | we 
Form; hut aſter i Were. at : 
Bode, Baule 


Earth brought forth Trees, 
Fiſhes, and Mankind. 


Tu like Account alſo the ancient Philoſo- 
pher Anaxagorys gives of the Creation of 
the World, beginning his Philoſophy. thus; 
Havra pιiœcñœꝗ u n us era Nec  &\bav. ανν 
Sento that is, All things (at firſt) were 
12 or mingled and confuſed, then 

nd ſupervening diſpoſed them in a beautiful 
Order. e 
*Txar which 1 chiefly diſlike in this Opi- 
nion of theirs, is, that they make no men- 
tion of the Creation of this Chaos, but ſeem 
to logk upon it as ſelf-cxiſtent and impro- 
duced. 
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| . 

That the Creation of the World out of 

2 Chaos, is not repugnant to the Holy 
Scripture. x | 


s Opinion of a Chaos, if ſo- 
=== bcrly underſtood, not as ſelf- 
exiſtent and improduced, but in 
che firſt place created by Go d, 
and preceding other Beings, 
vhich were mage out of it, M not, ſo far as 1 
aan diſcern, y way repugnant to the Holy 
7# Scripture, but on the contrary rather conſo- 
nant and agreeable thereto. For Moſes, in 
the Hiſtory and Deſcription of the Creation, 
in the firſt Chapter of Ceneſic, ſaith, not that 
DD created all things in an inſtant in their 
State and Perfection, but that He pro- 
eeded gradually and in Order, from more 
imperfect to more perfect Beings, firſt: be- 
pinning with the Earth, that is, the Terra- 
queous Globe, which was made tohu vabobu, 
ithour Form, and void, the Waters cover- 
ng the Faceof the Land, which were. after- 
ards ſeparated from the Land, and gather- 
d together into one place. Then He crea- 
ed out of the Land and Water, firſt Plants, 
nd then Animals, Fiſhes, Birds, Beaſts, in 
Order, and laſt of all formed the Body of 
an of the Duſt of the Eartn. 
al B 3 AND 
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ie This 


Ap whereas there is no particular men- 


tion made of the Creation of Metals, Mine- 


rals, and other Foſſils, they muſt be compre- 


hended in the Word Earth, as the Water it- 


ſelf alſo is in the ſecond Verſe of this firſt ' 


Chapter. | 
Ir ſeems, therefore, to me conſonant to the 
Scripture, That God Almighty did at firſt 
create the Earth or Terraqueous Globe, con- 
taining in itſelf the Principles of all ſimple 
inanimate Bodies, or the minute and natu- 
rally indiviſible Particles of which they were 
compounded, 6f various but a determinate 
Number of Figures, and perchance of diffe- 
rent Magnitudes; and theſe variouſly and 
confuſedly commixed, as though they had 
been careleſly ſhaken and ſhuffled together; 
yet not ſo, but that there was Order obſer- 
ved by the moſt Wiſe Creatbr in the Diſpoſi- 
tion of them. And not only ſo, but that the 
ſame Omnipotent Deity did create alſo the 
Seeds or Seminal Principles of all Animate 
Bodies, both Vegetative and Senſitive; and 
diſpers'd them, it leaſt the Vegetative, all o- 
ver the ſuperficial Part of the Earth and Wa- 
ter. And the Notion of ſuch an Earth as thi: 
is, the Primitive Patriarchs of the World 
delivered to their Poſterity, who, by Degrees 
 annexing ſomething of Fabulous to it, im- 
poſed upon it the Name of Chaos. * 


Tux next Work of the Divine Power andi 
Wiſdom, was the Separation of the Watel 


fro: 


hy wh, 


ow 
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from the dry Land, and Raiſing up of the 


Mountains, of which I ſhall treat more par- 
ticularly in thetnext Chapter. 
To which follows the Giving to bqth Ele- 


ments a Power of hatching, as I may ſo ſay; 


or quickening and bringing to Perfection the 
Seeds they contained; firſt the more imper- 
fect, as Herbs and Trees; then the more 
perfect, Fiſh, Fowl, Four-footed Beaſts, and 
creeping Things or Inſects. Which may be 
the Meaning of thoſe Commands of Go p, 
which were operative and effectual, com- 
municating to the Earth and Water a Power 
to produce what He commanded them, Cen. 
i. 11. Let the Earth bring forth Graſs, &c. 
and v. 20. Let the Waters bring forth abun- 
dantly the moving Creature that hath Life, and 
Fowl that may fly above the Earth, &c. And 
v. 24. Let the Earth bring forth the living 
Creature after his Kind, Cattle and creeping 
thing, and Beaſt of the Earth after his Kind. 
So the Earth was at firſt cloathed with all 
Sorts of Herbs and Trees ; and both Earth 
and Water furniſhed with Inhabitants. - And 


this the Ancients underſtood by their J:a#co- 


ae,. l ; | 
Bur whether out of præ- exiſting Seeds, as 
ſuppoſe, or not, certain it is, that Go p at 

chat time did give an extraordinary and mi- 

raculous Power to the Land and Water, of 


Producing Vegetables and Animals; and af- 
er there were as many of every kind brought 


B 4 forth, 


- 
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| forth, as there were Seeds created at firſt ; or 
"as many. as it ſeemed good to the Divine 
Creator to produce without Seed; there re- 
mained no farther Ability in thoſe Elements 
to bring forth any more; but all the ſuccegd- 
ing owe their Original to Seed; Go v having 
given to every Specier a Power to generate or 
propagate its Like. | 
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Of the Separating the Land and Mater, 
and Raifing up the' Mounttins. * ' 

EE Uzroms that Gov Almighty did at 
Bey firſt create the Terreſtrial Globe, part- 
= ly of ſolid and more ponderous, part- 
Iy of fluid and lighter Parts; the ſolid and 
3 muſt needs naturally ſubſide, the 
md and lighter get above. Now, that there 
were ſuch different Parts created, is clear, 
and therefore it is reaſonable to think, that 
the Waters at ſirſt ſhould ſtand above and co- 
ver the Earth: And that they did ſo, ſeems 
evident tome from the Teſtimony of the 
Scripture. For, in the Hiſtory of the Crea- 
tion, in the firſt Chapter of C „ ver. 2. it 
is ſaid,” That the Spirit of Goy moved upon the 
Face of the Waters, intimating that the Wa- 
ters were uppermoſt. And Gop ſaid, ver. 9. 


let the Waters under the Heaven be gathered | 
2 85 ä to get her 
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together into one place, and let the dry Land 
ur. Whence, I think, it is manifeſt to 
any. unprejudiced Reader, That before that 
time the Land was covered witli Water: 
Eſpecially, if we add the 1 of the 
Holy Pfalmiſt , Pſalm civ. ver. 6, and g. 
which is as it were a Comment upon this 
Place of Geneſis, where, ſpeaking of the 
Barth at the Creation, he faith, Thou cover- 
all ir with the Deep as with a Garment ; the 
Waters ſtood. above the Mountain and, 
veto. T hat they turn not aguin to cover the 
Earth. And that this Gathering together of 
Waters was not into any {ſubrerrancons 
Abyſs, ſeems likewiſe clear from the 'Text : 
Bar it. is ſaid, That Go p called this Col- 
—— of Waters _ as if — — been on 
to prevent ſuch a Mi 

er rat this Separation of the Land and 
Water, and Gathering the Waters together 
into one Place, were done by the immediate 
Application and Agency of God's Almighty 
Power, or by the Intervention and Inſtru- 
of Second Cauſes, I cannot deter- 
mine. It might 1 bly be effected by the 
ſame Cauſes that hquakes are, vis. fub- 
terraneous Fires and Flatus's. We fee what 

incredible Effects the Accenſion of G 
der hath: It rends Rocks, and blows up the 
moſt ponderous and folidWalls Towers, and 
Edifices, ſo that its Force is almoſt irreſiſti- 
ble. Why then might r not ſuch a propor- 
tionable 


\ 


Aj Ovid tells us: 
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tionable rye" of ſuch Materials ſet on 


fire together, raiſe up the Mountains them- 
ſelves, how pou and ponderous ſoever they 
be, yea the whole Superticies of the dry Land 
(for it muſt all be elevated) above the Wa- 
ters ꝰ And truly to me the Pſalmiſt ſeems ta 
intimate this Cauſe, Pſalm civ. 7. For, after 
he had ſaid, T he Waters flood above the Moun- 
tains ; he adds, At T by Rebuke they fle 

the Voice of 
Now, we know that an Earthquake is but a 
ſubterraneous Thunder, and then immedi. 
ately follows, The Mountains aſcend, the Hal- 
. leys deſcend, &c. In this Manner of raiſing 


up the dry Land at firſt, and caſting off the 


Waters, I was well pleaſed to find the Right 
Reverend Father in Gop, Simon, Lord Biſhop 
of Ely, to agree with me in his excellent 
Commentary upon Geneſts, cap. i. ver. 9. 
This, ſaith he, we may conceive to have 
been done by ſuch Particles of Fire as were 
left in the Bowels of the Earth, whereby ſuch 
_ E©Nitroſulphureous Vapours were kindled, as 

© made an Earthquake, which both lifted up 
© the Earth, and made Receptacles for the Wa- 
ters to run into; as the Plalmiſt (otherwiſe 
I ſhould not venture to mention this) ſeems 
© in the forementioned Place to illuſtrate it. 
If there might be a high Hill raiſed up near 


the City Trezen, out of a plain Field, by the 


Force of a ſubterrancous Fire or Flatus, as 


Eft 


BEL 


d 
T by Thunder they haſted — | 
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Vis fera ventorum, cæcis incluſa ca vernit, 
Expirare aliqua cupient, luftataque fruſtra 
Laberiore frui calo, cum carcere rima 
Nulla fuit toto, nec pervia flatibus eſſet, 
Extemam tume fecit humum, ceu ſpirttus oris 
Tendere veſicam ſolet, aut derepta bicornis © 
ga capri; tumor ille loci permanſit, & alti 
Collis habet ſpeciem, longoque induruit æ vo. 


A Hill hy Pitthæan Troezen mounts, uncrown'd 

With Sylvan Shades, which once was level 
Ground, | : | 

For furious Winds (a Story to admire) 

Pent in blind Caverns, ſtruggling to expire ; 

And wvainly ſeeking to enjoy th* Extent 

Of freer Air, the Priſon wanting Vent, 

Puffs up the hollow Earth extended ſo . 

Ar when with ſwelling Breath we Bladders 

The Tumour of the Place remained ſtill, ' 


In time grown ſolid, like a lofty Hill. 


A parallel Inſtance hereto we have of later 
Date, of a Hill not far from Puzznolo | Puteoli] 
beſide the Gulf of Baie, which I myſeſt 
have view'd and been upon. It is by the 
Natives call'd Monte di cenere, and was raiſed 
by an Earthquake, Sept. 29. 1538. of about 
one hundred Foot perpendicular Altitude, 
A+ «5 3 DOR though 
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ding to Stephanus Pighius, itis a Mile Aſcent 


a am ſure, there grows Heath, Myrtle, Maſtick- 
= . Tree, and other Shrubs upon it. It is a 
ſpungy kind of Earth, and makes a gre 
Sound under a Man's Feet that ſtamps upo 


* þ 
=.» 


Earth, Stones and Aſhes, as quite filled up the 
lacur Lucrinut, fo that there is nothing left 
" of it now, but a fenny Meadow. When I 


ſay, that this Mountain was raiſed by an 


Earthquake, I do not mean, that the meer 
Succuſſion, or Shaking of the Earth, raiſed 
up the Mountain ; but that the ſame Cauſe 

which ſhook the Earth, that is, ſubterrane- 

, ous Fire, caſt up the Materials which raiſed 
dhe Mountain, and of which it doth conſiſt, 
that is, Stones, Cinders, Earth, and Afhes. 
Indeed, under the Word Earthquake, in this 
=. Work, I comprehend the Concomitants and 
„ Conſequents of an Earthquake, and the effi- 
dent Cauſe of it ; which i e 
Fire, as I haye expreſſed myſe 10. 
| ling 8. of the Firſt Edition. 43 Ms 10 
Nerrnen, by the Elevation, of Mountains, 
| do I mean, . were all heaved up, as 
ii were by a Flatut, but only ſuc 
the eficloſed Fire was not of Force ſufficient 
to 


= 


. though ſome make it much higher: Accor- 


to the Top, and four Miles round at the foot: 

We indeed judged it not near ſo great. The 

People ſay it bears nothing; nothing of a- 
| ny Uſe or Profit, I ſuppoſe, they mean: Elſe 1 


+ jt. The ſame Earthquake threw up ſo much 


where 


do 1 
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to make its way out, or found not Spiracula 
to vent itſelf. Otherwhere, where it was 
ſtrong enough to rend the ſuperincumbent 
Maſs of Earth, or found ſome Rifts or Spi- 
racula to break out by, there it iſſued our 
with great Force, and threw up abundance 
of Stones, Aſhes, and Earth, and fo raiſed 
up a Mountain that way. fl 0 

Ir ſuch Hills, 1 ſay, as theſe, may be, and 
have been elevated by ſubterraneous Wild-fire, 
Flatus, or Earthquakes, ſi parvis. liceat compo- 


with ſmall, why might not the greateſt and 
higheſt Mountains in the World be raiſed up 
in like manner by a ſubterrancous Flatur or 
Wild-fire, of Quantity and Force ſufficient 
to work fuch an Effect; that is, that bears as 
great a Proportion to the ſuperincumbent 


Weight and Bulk to be elevated, as thoſe 


under theſe ſmaller Hills did to theirs ? 
Bor we cannot doubt this may be done, 
when we.are well aſſured that the like hath 
been done, For the greateſt and higheſt 
Ridge of Mountains in the World, the Andes 
of Peru, have been, for ſome hundreds of 
Leagues in Length, violently ſhaken, and ma- 
ny Alterations made therein by an Earth- 
quake that happened in the Yeap 1646. men- 
tioned by Kircher in his Arta Nos, from the 
Letters of the Jeſnites. And Pliny tells us, of 
his own knowledge, that the Alps and Ap- 
pennine have often been ſhaken with Earth- 
quakes: 


nere magna, if we may compare great things 
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quakes : Exploratum eſt mihi Alpes Appenni= | 


mimque [epius tremuiſſe, lib, 2. cap. 80. Nay, 


more than all this, we read, that in the time | 
of the Emperor Valentinian the Firſt, there 
was an Earthquake that ſhook all the known * 
World. Whilſt this Innovator that is, Pro- 


copins| was yet alive, (faith Amm. Mavcelli- 
nut, lib. 26. cap. 14.) Horrendi tremores per 
omnem orbit ambitum graſſati ſunt ſubito, qua- 


les. nec fabulæ, nec veridicæ nobis antiquitates | 
unt. Paulo" enim poſt Iucts exortum, | 


denſitate previa fulgurum acrius vibratorum 
tremefatta concutitur omnis terreni ſtabilitas 
ponderis, mareque diſpulſum retro fluctibus evo- 


Yum ſperiet natantium multiformes limo cer- 


nerentur herentes, valliumque vaſlitaten & | 
montium, ut 'opinari dabatur, 1 ra- 


dios ſolis quos primigenia rerum ſub immenſir 
gurgitibus amandavit, &c. That is, Horrid 
Earthquakes ſuddenly raged all the World 
over; the like whereto, neither Faller nor 
true Antiquities ever acquaint us With; or 
make mention of. For Tom after Break of 
Day, redoubled, ſmart, and violent Flaſhes of 
Lightning preceding, the ſtable and ponde- 
ou Maſs the whole Earth was ſhaken, and 
made to tremble ; and the Sea, with revolved 
Wires, was driven backwards, and forced ſo 
far to recede, that the Bottom 1 the preat 
Deeps: and Gulfs being diſcovered, multiform 


Species of Fiſhet, forſaken by the Water, 1 | 
* | een | 


lutis abſceſſit, ut retecta voragine proſundo- | 
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„ ſetn hing on the Mud; and thoſe vaſt Val- 
„ber and Mountains, i which the primigenial 
e Nature bad ſunk deep, and concealed under 
& & immenſe Waters, (as we had reaſon to think) 
1 = ſaw the Sun-beams. _W herefore, many Ships 
. reſting upon the dry Ground, the Mariners 
„ wandring careleſly up and down through 
„ IE the ſmall Reliques of the Waters, that they 
_ EE might gather up Fiſhes, and other things, 
„with their Hands ; the Sea-Waves being, as 
„it were, grieved with their Rapulſe, riſe up 
„ again, and making their way backward 
'; I through the fervid Shallows , violently daſb- 
ing againſt the Iſlands and extended Shores 
of thy Continents, threw down, and levelled 
innumerable Edifices in Cities, and where 
| 40 + were found. Where, ſee more of 
e Effects of it. Of this Earthquake we find 
mention alſo in Zaſimus and Orofius. * 


4 Ir this Story be true, as certainly it is, we 
14 have no reaſon, to doubt of the Poſſibility of 
„ che dry Land being thus raiſed at firſt by 
„ ſubterraneous Fire. And with us agrees 
of the learned Thomas Lydyat, in his Philoſo- 
of phical Diſquiſition concerning the Origine of 
- fountains, &c. being of Opinion not only 


that it might be ſo, but that it was ſo. I 
mall give you his own Words, Ubi aliud 
quoque ſummæ admirationis plenum Terræmo- 
tut atque Ignis ſubterranei effectum notandum 
vent, montium ſci. generatio. And then ha- 
ing mentioned the raiſing up Iſlands in the 

| | Sea 
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Sea by ſubterraneous Pires, he proceeds 


thus, © Quomollo eriam omner momter qui uſpi- x ® 
am ſunt, umd cum ipfir terris Canan 1 
| 


(que nibil alind ſunt quam ſparſi in Oceano 
majores nonter ſive i Mats) in mundi primo - B. 
dus, (quando nimirum Ignis de quo loquimur, K 
nn tema viſceribut a potentiſſimo mundi Con- ** 
ditore acrenſut eff) extitifſe maxime fit veri- O 
ſimile; mari in cava loca recedeme, & terre- V4 
ffribur Animalibus ( ejuſdem Divini numinis e 
fepienti/ſimo twaſitio) habitandi locum relin- © 
ente. That is, After which Manner alſo “ 
- all the Mountains in the World, together with 33 ©* 
F the Continents themſelvet, (which are nothing | 
| ie but grrat Mountains or Tflands ſcattered | 
be Ocean). in the beginning of the World, K. 
„ben the Fire of which we ſpeak was fin- 
Au in the Bowels of the Earth by the Almighty © 
Creator, were (as it it moſt bighly probable) oi. 
=, ginally raiſed up; the Sea receding into the 
| Cavinies and depreſſed Places,” and by the moſt 
. viſe Counſel of the Supreme Deity, leaving Room 
for Terreſtrial ” Animdls to inhabit. Than 


which nothing can be ſaid more conſonant to | Fir 
phat we have written: And 1 was highty 4 
fed and farisfied to find ſuchPhitoſophy M7 

in ſo learned and judicious a Writer. the 
Ax b in Confirmation of this Doctrine, 0 
Strabo himfelf, though he had not, nor could dot 
have any Knowledge at all of the prodigious chi 
Effects of Gunpowder, yet makes no Diffi- WI? © 
culty to affirm the Pothbitiry of railing up wy 
N las 


as 
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; as well the Continents and Mountains, as the 
- IF Idands, by Earthquakes and ſubterraneous 
Fires; toward the latter end of the firſt 
Book of his Geography, diſcourſing thus : 
Kal yd cciope!, ua! dvaÞ@royuara, nai d- 
, geile The d je METEWpIC801 ui Thy CANKTOUY 
+ MR Ov yap puter pev deve Y ua 
pups vigor, ue &' 8 808 vio Ev, Ire 
„ eds. Anda little after, Kai Thy Emenav 
= 23 7: pax droppaya The Iranas eindlo 
0 rie, dy, 4 dvα gem) iro T8 Aitvais Tvess 
en pubs ovppervai. That is, For Earthquakes 
and Eruptions of Flatus | Blaſts] or ſudden Tu- 
& WY mor: of the Submarine Earth, or Bottom of the 
La, may foell andelevate the Sea ; ſo that nat 
> on all Lumps or Maſſes of Matter, but even. 
I Iſlands may be raiſed up in the midſt of it 
7 3 Netther if ſmall Iſlands can be raiſed, may not 
bo great ones too; neither may Iſlands be heaved 
4122 and not Continents as well. And Sicily 
„ may as well be thought to have been thrown up 
| out of the Deep by the Force of the ÆEtnæan 
wo Fire, and ſticking together to have continued 
above Water, as to have been a Piece broken 
A Pi from Italy. And the like may be ſaid of 
* Wthe Iſlands of Liparaand Piber 
Or the Poſſibility of doing it we need not 
doubt, when we have ſufficient Proof of the 
us ching done in leſſer Iſlands thus heaved up 
f. n che midſt of the Sea, by ſubmarine Fires. 
up rabo, lib. 1. Ard peoo yap Oypar nas On 


Id 


as lac enneodoa Qadyes £4 78 Teayes EO u- 
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a Baich or Bank of Stones as big as Towers. 
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pas riggage, bot —— Gels nat Qaeyeoday Th ; 
0AKETAY, aveQuoyo ay Kar D- EEE eve | 


Juden gat Thy TEpuerpo. That is, Be- 
tween Thera and Theraſia Flames iſſuing out 
of the Sea for four Days, (ſo that the whole | 
Sea. boiled and burned ) blew up by little aud 
little, as if it had been raiſed by n | 
and oO: ofed of great Lumps or Maſſes, an | 
of Tivetve ne Circum ſerence. 

on N 2 Pliny tells us, that the Illand Hiera, 
near ah, in the Time of the Social War, 
together with the Sea itſelf, did burn for | 
feveral Days. His Words are, In medio Mari 
Hiera inſula juxta ltaliam cum ipſo Mari ar- 
1 per aliquot dies. $ 
An p Strabo, lib. 1. reports, That abour | 
. in the Bay of one, there was 
Earth raiſed, and — it were blown up to the x 
Height of ſeven Furlongs by a fiery Breath or 
Exhalation, which by Day-time was unac- 
ceſſible by reaſon of Heat and ſulphureous 
Stench, but ſmelling ſweet by Night, and | 
2 ſo as to be ſeen afar off, lik likewiſe caſt- { 
g {uch a Heat, as to cauſe the Sea to boil } 
Be five Furlongs, and to render it troubled | 
for the Space of twenty; railing up therein 


4 ö Hy — 
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Trzs Inſtances I alledge, principally * 
cauſe they ſeem to demonſtrate a Poſſibility | 
of the Accenſion of Fire in the Earth when i 
it was * covered with Water, and had 
no 
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no Entercourſe or Conimunion with the ſu- 
periour or external Air; which is the main 
and moſt material Objection againſt the Ele- 
vation of the dry Land at the beginning by 
ſubterraneons Fires. 

You will fay, If the Mountains be thus 
heaved, or elſe caſt up, by ſubterraneous 
Fires, the Earth muſt needs be hollow all 
underneath them, and there muſt be vaſt Dens 
and Caverns diſpers'd throughout them. 

I ansWR, Tis true indeed, ſo there are; 
as may undeniably be proved by Inſtances. 
For the new Mountain we mentioned at Pu- 
8 t2ol;, that was thus raiſed, being of a Mile 
=. ſteep Aſcent, and four Miles round at the Foot, 
a ptoportionable Cavity muſt be left in the 
XZ Earth underneath : And the Mountain Zing, 
at the laſt Eructation alone, having diſgorged 


out of its Bowels ſo great a Flood of meſted 


Materials, as if ſpread at the Depth and 
Breadth of three Foot, might reach four times 


round the whole Circuit of the Terraqueous - 
Globe, there muſt Iikewiſe an anſwerable - 
Vault be left within. You will demand, 


How then comes it to paſs, that they ſtand 
ſo firm, and do not founder and fall in, after 
ſo many Ages? I anſwer, that they may 
ſtand,, appears by the foreſaid new-raiſed 
Mountain. For notwithſtanding the Cavity 
under it, it hath ſtood firm and ſtaunch, 
without the leaſt Sinking or Subfidency, for 


above an hundred and fifty Years ; neither is 
CS” rhere 
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there any great Sinking or Falling in at Ætna 
itſelf; at leaſt in no degree anſwerable to its 
ejected Matter. This Aſſertion is confirmed 


by the unanimous Vote and Teſtimony of all 
Writers, Ancient and Modern, who have 
handled this Subject. But Alphonſus Borellus | 


ſuppoſes them not to have duly conſidered 
the Matter, and calculated the Quantity of 
the ejected Materials, and the Bulk of the 
Mountain, and compared them together; but 
to have been carried away by the Prejudices 
and Perſuaſions of the People, who looking 
upon the Top of the Mountain at a Diſtance, 
think it but a ſmall thing in Compariſon of 
the ejected Sand and Aſhes that cover'd whole 


Countries; and thoſe vaſt Rivers of liquid 
Stones, and other Ingredients, that ran down Wh 
ſo many Miles, whereas he, by a moderate 
Computation, found out that the Total of 


what the Mountain diſgorged at the laſt 
Eruption, amounted not (as I remember) to 
the fourteen thouſandth Part of the Solidity 
of the* whole Mountain. The reaſon is the 
Strength and Firmneſs of their Vaulture and 
Pillars, ſufficient to ſupport the ſuperincum- 
bent Weight. And yet in ſome Places there 
are Sinkings and Fallings in, which have af- 
terwards become Valleys, or Pools of Water. 
But as for the Cavities that are lower than the 
Superficies of the Ocean, the Water, where it 
could inſinuate and make its Way, hath filled 
them up to that Height. I ſay, where it 

' FN TEN could 
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1 could make its Way, for that there are many 
empty Cavities even under the Sea itſelf, ap- 
| pears by the ſhaking and heating too of \ 

very Water of the Sea in ſome Places in Earth- 
- 7 quakes, and raiſing up the Borders or Skirts 
p = of it, ſo as to drive the Water a great way 


back, and the raiſing up new Iſlands in the 
© WF middle of the Sea ; as Delos and Rhodes, and 
© I Anaphe, and Nea, and Alone, and Hiera, and 
IC 8 T hera, ntentioned by Pliny, Hiſt. lib. 2. c.87. 
and Thia in his own time; and T herafia in 
S Wthe Ægean in Seneca's time, which was heaved 


up in the Sight of many Mariners then pre- 
o ſent and jocking on. ; | 
F S I xm not ignorant, that the learned Man 


lately quoted, I mean Alph. Borellus, in his 
Hook De Incendiis Ætnæ, is of Opinion, that 
he middle Part, or, as he calls it, the Kernel of 
hat Mountain, is firm and ſolid, without any 
reat Caverns or Vacuities, and that all thoſe 
aults and Cavitics in which the Fire rage? 4 
re near the Superficial or Cortical Part: nd 
lerides thoſe who fancy that Ætna, the . 
an Iſlands, 'Lipara, Strongyle, &c. and Ve- 
urns, do communicate by ſubterraneous 


re Thannels and Paſſages running under the 
if- Wottom of the Sea. Bur ſaving the Reſpect 


ue to him for his Learning and Ingenuity, 
ere is good Authority on their Side; and 
r Ratiocinations againſt the Poſſibility of 
ach a thing muſt give place to the clear 
Wroot of Matter of Fact. Julius Ethnicus, 
C 3 an 
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an ancient Writer, quoted by Ludevicus Vi- 
es, in his Annotations upon S. Auguſtin, De | 
Civitate Dei, gives us this Relation; Marco 
Emilio, Lucio Aurelio Conſulibus, tua 
mons terramotu Igner ſuper verticem late dif- 
fudit, & ad Inſulam Liparam mare efferbuit, 
& quibuſdam aduſtis navibus vapore pleroſque 
navaleis exanimavit : Piſcium vim maguam | 
exanimem diſperfit, quot Liparenſes avidius 
ulis adpetenteis contaminatione ventris con- 
umpti ſunt, ita ut noud peſtilentid vaſtaren- 
tur inſulæ. That is, Marcus Amilius, and 
Lucius Aurelius, being Conſuls, Mount Ætna 
being ſhaken by an Earthquake, caſt forth and 
ſcattered Fire from its Top far ana wide. At 
which time, the Sea, at the Iland of Lipara, 
War boiling hot, and ſome Ships being burnt, | 
moſt of the Seamen were ſtifled with the Va- 
1 Beſides, it diſperſed alroad a potmer of 
dead Fiſh, which the Liparenſians greedily ga- 
Whering up aud eating, Were conſumed With 5 
74 N57 Diſeaſe in their Bellies ; ſo that the 
Iſtands were waſted with a new fort of Peſti. 
| lence, And Father Kircher the Jeſuite, in the 
* Preface to his Mundus Subterranens, giving il 
= Relation of an Earthquake which ſhook | 
, great Part of Calabria, and made notabkfi 
| Devaſtations there, which himfelf ſaw, and 
was, in Awno 1638. clearly demonſtrates, tha 
tua, Stromboli, and the Mountains of Ca 
labria, do communicate by Vaults and Cay 
verns paſſing under the Bottom of the of 
| I 
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l ſhall infert but one Paſſage out of him, re- 


ay” the Reader to the fore-quoted Pre- 
face for the reſt. Hiſce calainitatibus (faith 


= he) dum jactamur, ego curioſius intuittis 


Strongylum, 60 fere milliarium intercapedine 
diſſitum, illum inſolito modo furere notavi, Oc. 
i. e. W hile we were toſt with theſe Calami- 
ties, I beholding curiouſly the Iſland Strom- 
boli, about 60 Miles diſtant, obſerved it to 
rage after an unuſual manner, for. it appeared 
all filled with Fim in ſuch Plenty, that it ſeem- 


ed to caſt forth Mountains of Flame; a Spectacle 


horrid to behold, and formidable to tht moſt 
undaunted Spirit. In the mean time, there 
was 4a certain Sound perceived as it were of 
T hunder, but by reaſon of the great Diſtance 
from whence it came, ſomewhat obſcure, which 
by degrees proceeding forward in the ſubterra- 
neous Conduitts, grew greater and greater, 
till it came to the Place. juſt underneath us, 
they were at Lopez by the Sea] where it 

the Earth with ſuch a Roaring, or Mil- 
nur and Fury, that being not able to ſtand a- 
ny longer upon our Legt, we were forced, to 
| ourſelves, to catch hold upon any 
Shrub or Ttvig „Bat was near us, leſt our Lambs 


; be put out of Foint by too much Shaking 


and Concuſſion. At which time happened a 
thing worthy of immortal and eternal Memo- 
ry, Viz. the Subverſion of the famous Town of 
H. Eufemia ; which he goes about to relate, As 
tor Veſuvius, if that be not hollow down to 

; oo" the 
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© the, very Roots and Foundations of it, how | 
comes it to paſs, that at the Times of its De- 

rations it ſhould vomit out ſuch Floods of 
boiling Waters? as, if we had not read of 
them in Hiſtories, and been told fo by our 
Guide when we aſcended that Mountain, 


we muſt needs have-perceived ourſelves, by 


the mighty Gulls and Channels in the Sides | 
thereof, it being of itſelf near the Top ſo 
ſpungy and dry, that it is morelikely to im- 
bibe than to caſt off much Rain in the Win- 
ter-time. And again, what cauſes the Sea to 
recede at thoſe Times, and that to ſo great a 
Diſtance, that the Galleys have been laid dry 
in the very Haven of Naples ? 3 
HowsE1r, I cannot poſitively aſſert the 
Mountains thus to have been raiſed; But 
yet, whether without Means, or by whatſo- 
ever Means it were, a Receptacle for the Wa- 
ters was prepared, and the dry Land and 


| elevated, To as to caſt off the 
aters, on the third Day, and which is won- 
derful, the Cavities made to receive the 
Waters, and the whole terra firma, or dry 
Land, with its Mountains, were ſo propor- 
tioned one to the other, asThat the one was 
as much depreſſed below the Shores, as the 
other was elevated above them. And, as if 
the one had been taken out of the other, 


the Sea, with all its Creeks; and Bays, and 


Inlets, and other Appendants, was made, and 
2 the whole dry Land, 


with 
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with its Promontories and Mountains, if not 
in oo” yet in Bulk or Dimenſions, 
though ſome think in both. Which Equali- 
is ſtill conſtantly maintained, notwith- 
ſtanding all Inundations of Land, and Atte- 
rations of Sea ; becauſe one of theſe doth al- 
ways nearly balance the other, according to 
the vulgar Proverb we have before-men- 
tion'd, What the Sea loſes in one Place, it 
gains in another. It any ſhall demand, How 
the Sea comes to be gradually depreſſed, and 
deepeſt about the Middle Part ; whereas the 
Bottom of it was in all likelihood equal 
while the Waters covered the whole Earth ? 
I anſwer, the ſame Cauſe that raiſed up the 
Earth, whether a ſubterrancous Fire or Flatus, 
raiſed up alſo the Skirts of the Sea, the Aſcent 
gradually decreaſing to the Middle Part, 
where, by reaſon of the Solidity of the Earth, 
or Gravity of the incumbent Water, the Bot- 
tom was not elevated at all. For the en- 
cloſed Fire in thoſe Parts where its firſt Ac- 
cenſion or greateſt Strength was, raiſed up 
the Earth firſt, and caſt off the Waters, and 
thence ſpreading by degrees, ſtill elevated 
the Land, and drove the Waters farther and 
farther; till at length the Weight of them 
was too great to be raiſed, and then the Fire 
brake forth at the Tops of the Mountains, 
where it found leaſt Reſiſtance, and diſpers'd 
itſelf in the open Air. The Waters alſo, 
where they found the Bottom ſandy, or yield- 
| Ing, 
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ing, made their way into all thoſe Cavities 
the Fire had made and left, filling them up as 


high as the Level of the Ocean. Neither let 
any Man imagine, that the Earth under the 
Water was too ſoft and muddy to be in this 


manner raiſed by ſubterrancous Fire; for 1 
have ſhewn before, that the Bottom of the 
Sea is ſo ſaddened and hardened by the 
Weight of the incumbent Water, that the 
High-ways, beaten continually by Horſes and 
Carriages, are not more firm and ſolid, But 
omitting this (which is only a Conjecture) 
I ſhall diſcourſe a little more concerning the 
Equality of Sea and Land. | 
Ir hath been obſerved by ſome, that where 
there are high Cliffs or Downs along the 
Shore, there the Sea adjoining is deep; and 


ſhallow; the Depth of the Sea anſwering to 
the Elevation of the Earth above it: And as the 
Earth from the Shores is gradually higher 
and higher, to the Middle and Parts moſt re- 
mote from the Sea, as is evident by the De- 
ſcents of the Rivers, they requiring a con- 
ſtant Declivity to carry them down ; ſo the 
Sea likewiſe is proportionably deeper and 
deeper from the Shores to the Middle. So 
that the Riſing of the Earth from the Shores 
to the Mid-Land, is anſwerable to the Deſcent 
or Declivity of the Bottom of the Sea from the 
fame Shores to the Mid-Sea. This Riſing of 
the Earth from the Shores gradually to ye 
8 * Mid- 
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| Mid-land, is ſo conſiderable, that it is ve 


likely the Altitude of the Earth in th 
Mid-land Parts above the Swperficies of the 
Sea, is greater than that of the- Mountains 
above the Level of the adjacent Lands. To 
the Height of the Hills, above the common 
Superficies of the Earth, do anſwer, in Brere- 
wood's Opinion, the extraordinary Depths or 
Whirl-pools that are found in the Sea, de- 
ſcending beneath the ordinary Bottom of the 
Sea, as the Hills aſcend above the ordinary 
Face of the Land. Burt this is but a Conje- 
cure of his; and to me it ſeems not very 
robable, becauſe it is not likely there ſhould 
in the Sea, extraordinary Depths of that 
vaſt Length and Extenſion, as thoſe huge 
Ridges of Mountains that run almoſt quite 
through the Continents : And becauſe I have 


obſerved the Waters of Rivers that flow gent- 


ly, but eſpecially of the Sea, to level the 
Bottoms of their Channels and Receptdcles, 
as may be ſeen in thoſe Parts of the Sea whoſe 
Bottoms are uncovered at Low-warter; and 
in dry Lands that have been deſerted by the 


Sea, as the Fens in the Iſle of Ely, and the 


Craux in Provence in France, &c. which ap- 
ar to be a perfect Level, as far as one can 
en. Though poſſibly the Motion of the 
Sea may not deſcend down ſo low as thoſe 
Depths, and ſo. may not level the Bottoms 
of them. $1.0 
0! et. Bur 
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Bur againſt what I have ſaid concerning 
the Leveling of the Bottom of the Sea, - it 
may be objected, That Mariners and Divers 
find no ſuch thing, but the quite contrary, 
viz. That the Bottom of the Sea is as une- 
qual as the Land, ſometimes ten or twelve 
Fathoms on one Side of the Ship, and one 
hundred on the other, as Mr. Boyle tells us 
in his Relations about the Bottom of the Sea, 
conſonant whereto are the Accounts of Di- 
vers. And I have (faith my worthy Friend 
Dr. Tanc. Robinſon, in one of his Letters to 
me) read in Voyages, of vaſi Rocks of Salt 
obſery'd in ſome Places under the Sea. 

To which Ianſwer, That I ſhould indeed 


have exceptedſuch Places asare rocky, which 


bear à very little Proportion to the Latitude 
and Extent. of the Sea, and are for the moſt 
art not far off the Land. I myſelf have ſeen 
o much of the Bottom of the Sea, round a- 
bout the Coaſts of England, and a good Part 
of the Low-Countreys, ot Italy and Sicily, 
that, Ithink, I may boldly pronounce in ge- 
neral, That where the Bottom of the Sea is 
not rocky, but Earth, Owze, or Sand, (and 
that is incomparably the greateſt Part of it) 
it is by the Motion of the Waters, ſo far as 
the Reciprocration of the Sea exyends to the 
Bottom, brought to a Level; and if it ſhould 
be now unequal, would in time be level'd 
again. By Level, I do not mean ſo as to have 
no Declivity, (forthe Reciprocration * 
that, 
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that, the Flood hindring, in good meaſure, the 
conſtant Carrying down of the Bottom) bur 
only to have an equal, uniform, and eaſie De- 
ſcent from the Shores to the Deeps. Now, 


all thoſe Reports of Divers and Navigators 


referr, for the moſt part, to rocky Places. For 
Mariners ſeldom ſound but in ſuch Places, 
and in Shallows; and Urinators have no rea- 


| ſon to dive where the Bottom is level and 


ſandy. And that the Motion of the Waters 
deſcends to a good Depth, I prove from thoſe 
Plants that grow deepeſt in the Sea, becauſe 
they all generally grow flat in manner of a 
Fan, and not with Branches on all ſides, like 
Trees; which is ſo contrived by the Provi- 
dence of Nature, becauſe the Edges of them 
do, in that Poſture, with moſt eaſe, cut the 
Water flowing to and fro: And ſhould the 
flat Side be objected to the Stream, it would 


be turned Edgewiſe by the Force of it; be- 


cauſe, in that Site it doth leaſt reſiſt the Mo- 
tion of the Water: Whercas, did the Branches 
of thoſe Plants grow round, as in Trees, 
they would be thrown down backward and 


forward every Tide. Nay, not only the her- 


baceous and woody ſubmarine Plants, bur 
even the Lithophyta themſelves affect this 
manner of Growing, if they be any thing 
Ramoſe, and riſe to a conſiderable Height, as 
I have obſerved in various Kinds of Corals 
and Pori, Hence I ſuſpect thoſe Relations 
of Trees growing at the Bottom of the Sea, 

| and 
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and bringing forth Fruit there. As for the 
Maldiva Nut, till better Information, I ad- 


here to Garcias his Opinion, That the Trees 
that bare thoſe Nuts were, of old time, toge- 
ther with the Land on which they grew, over- | 
whelmed by the Inundations of the Sea, and 


there hardned in the Earth, and afterwards 
caft op by the Working of the Sea again. 
Which thi 


and then drowned, and fwallowed up by the 


Sea. Farther, I do believe, that in the great | 


Depths of the Sea there grow no- Plants at 
all, the Bottom being too remote from the 
external Air; which, h it may pierce 


| is very probable ; for to this | 
day, ſome of thoſe Maldrya Iſlands are now |} 


* 
'4 * 


the Water fo low, yet F doubt, whether in 


Quantity fufficient for the Vegetation of | 
Plants. Nay, we are told, that in thoſe | 


deep and bottomleſs Seas, here are no Fiſh | 


neither: Yer, not becauſe there are no Plants 
or Infects to ferd them; for that they can 
live upon Water alone, Rondeletius his Expe- 


riment about keeping them in a Glaſs, doth 


undeniably prove; bur becauſe their Spawn 
would be loſt in thoſe Seas, the Bottom be- 
ing too cold for it ro quicken there. This 
Anſwer and Difcourſe, though it be inſerted 
into another Treatiſe, yet properly belongs 


to this place, to which I have, therefore, re- 
ſtored it; begging the Reader's Excuſe for 


this Repetition. I now proceeds 
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de RH Ax it is conſonant to the beſt Obſerva- 
4 tions of the Height of the Earth and its 


ez Mountains above the Superficies of the Sea; 


and of the Depth of the Sea; that the one is 
. anſwerable to the other. Fareniur, in his 
d Geogr. witneſſeth, p. 152. Cæterum ex obſer 
vat hattenus in pleriſque locis profunditate 
Oceani, manifeſium eſt, eam fere æqualem Alti- 
i tudini five Elevation mantium & locorum Me- 
x diterrancorum ſupra littora, nimirum quantum 
ne bac ele uuntur & extant ſupra littorum hori- 
ir Zontem, tantum alvei maris infra eum depri- 
at muntur; ſive quantum aſſurgit terra d littori- 
be bus ver gur mediterranea loca, tantundem pau- 


ce latim magis magiſque deprimitur uſque ad ne 


di Oceanui loca, ubi plerumque maxima 


ſe Occan, ar far as bath been hitherto obſerved 
r maſt Places, it is manifeſt, that that [ Pro- 
+ undity] is near equal to the Altitude or Ele- 
in I vation of the Mediterraneous Places above the 
Scorer; that is to ſay, as nuch as theſe are 
ch elevated, and up above the Horizon of 
-n tte Shores, ſo much are the Channels of the 
2 Seas depreſſed below it : Or, as much as the 
Earth riſeth * the Shores toward the Me- 
diterraneous 
little, more and more, depreſſed to the middle 
Parts of the Ocean, where the greateſt Depth 
for the moſt part is. . 
Ax D Brerewood, in his Enquiries, perti- 
nently to our Purpoſe, ſuppolcrh the Depth 


of profunditas. That is, From the Depth of the 


laces ; ſo much it is by little and 
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of the Sea to be a great deal more than the 
Height of the Hills above the common Sur- 
face of the Earth. ---For that in making Eſti- 
mation of the Depth of the Sea, we are not to 
reckon and conſider only the Height of the Hills 


above the common 2 of the Earth, but 


the Advantage or Height of all the dry Land 
above the Superficies of the Sea: Becauſe the 
whole Maſs of the Earth, that now appeareth 
above the Waters, being taken, as it were, 
out of the Place which the Waters now poſſeſs, 
muſt be equal to the Place out of which. it was 
taten; and conſequently it ſeemeth, that the 
Height or Elevation of the one ſhould anſwer 


to the Depth or Deſcending of the other. And, 


therefore, as I ſaid, in eſtimating the Dee 
neſs of the Sea, we are not to conſider only 
the Erection of the Hills above the ordinary 


Land, but the Advantage of all the dry Land 


above the Sea. Which latter, I mean' the 
Height of the ordinary Main Land, is in my 
Opinion more in large Continents above the 
Sea, than that of the Hills is above the Land. 


For, that the plain and common Face of the 


dry Land, is not level or equally diſtant 
from the Center, but hath great Declivity 
and Deſcent towards the Sea, and Acclivity 
or Riling toward the Mid-Land Part, al- 
though it appear not ſo to the common View 
of the Eye, is to Reaſon notwithſtanding ma- 


nifeſt. Becauſe, as it is found in that Part of 
the Earth which the Sea covereth, that it 


; deſcendeth 
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deſcendeth lower and lower toward the midſt 
of the Sea; (for the Sea which touching the 
upper Face of it is known to be level by Na- 
ture, and evenly diſtant from the Center, is 
withall obſerved to wax deeper and deeper 
the farther one ſaileth from the Shore to- 
wards the Main) even ſo, in that Part which 
is uncovered, the Courſings and Streamings 
of Rivers on all Sides, from the Mid-Land 
Parts towards the Sea, (whole Property we 
know is to ſlide from the higher to the low- 


er) evidently declare ſo much. This Au- + pe fie 


thor, with Damaſcen, ſuppoſes, that the Un- enbod. l. 
„. 1 


eyenneſs and Irregularity, which is now ſeen * 


in the Superficies of the Earth, was cauſed 
either by taking ſome Parts our of the upper 
Face of the Earth in ſundry Places to make 
it more Hollow, and laying them in other 
Places to make it more Convex: Or elſe 
(which in effe& is equivalent to that) by 
raiſing up ſome, and depreſſing others, to 
| make Room and Receipt for the Sea ; that 
Mutation being wrought by the Power of 
that Word, Let the Witers be gathered into 
one Place, that the dry Land may appear. This 
Proportioning of the Cavities appointed to 
receive the Seas, to the Protuberancy of the 
dry Land above the common Superficies of 
the Ocean, is to me a ſufficient Argument, 
to prove, that the Gathering together of the 
Waters into one Place, was a Work of Coun- 


ſel and Deſign ; and if not effected by the i- 
D 
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mediate Finger of Go b, yet at leaſt govern'd 
and directed by Him. So the Scripture af- 
firms the Place to receive the Sca, to have 
been prepared by Go p, Pſal. civ. 8. Now 


in things of this Nature, to the giving an Ac- 


count whereof whatever Hypotheſis we can 
poſhbly invent, can be but mcerly conjectu- 
ral; thoſe are to be moſt approved that come 
neareſt to the Letter of Scripture, and thoſe 


that claſh with it to be rejected, how trim or 


8 
„ 
4 


conſiſtent ſoever with themſelves they may 
ſeem to be: This being as much, as when 
Gop tells us how He did make the World, 


made it. 


Bur here it may be objected, That the 3 
preſent Earth looks like a Heap of Rubbiſh | 


and Ruins; And that there are no greater 
Examples of Confuſion in Nature, than Moun- 
tains ſingly or jointly conſidered ; and that 


there appear not the lcaſt Footſteps of anyArt 


or Counſel, either in the Figure and Shape, 
or Order and Diſpoſition of Mountains and 


for us to tell Him how He ſhould have 


Rocks. Wherefore it is not likely they came | 


ſo out of Gov's Hands; who by the Ancient 
Philoſophers is ſaid als yewuerper,, and to 
make all things in Number, Weight, and 
Meaſure. Dei 

To which I anſwer, That the preſent Face 
of the Earth, with all its Mountains and Hills, 


its Promontories and Rocks, as rude and 


deformed as they appear, ſeems to me a ve- 


ry 
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ry beautiful and pleaſant Obje&, and with all 
that Variety of Hills, and Valleys, and Ine- 
ualities, far more grateful to behold, than a 
perfectly level Country, without any Riſing 
or Protuberancy, to terminate the Sight: As 
any one, that hath on the one hand ſeen the 
Iſle of Ely, or any the like Country exact- 
o level, and extending on all Sides farther 
an one can ken, or that hath been far our 
at Sea, where nothing is to be ſeen but Sky 
and Water: And on the other, from the 
Downs of S#fſex enjoyed that ſpacious and 
raviſhing Proſpect of the Country on one 
hand, and the Sea on the other, comparing 
both Objects, muſt necellarily confeſs. 

2. THEy are uſeful to Mankind in afford- 
ing them convenient Places for Habitation, 
and Situations of Houſes and Villages; ſer- 
ving as Skreens to keep off the cold and nip- 
ping Blaſts of the Northern and Eaſterly 
Winds, and reflecting the benign and che- 
riſing Sun-Beams, and ſo rendring their Ha- 
bitations both more comfortable and chear- 
ly in Winter; and promoting the Growth of 
Herbs and Fruit-Trees, and the Maturation of 
their Fruits in Summer. Beſides, caſting off 
the Waters, they lay the Gardens, Yards and 
Avenues to the Houſes dry and clean, and ſo 


as well more ſalutary as more elegant. Where- 


as Houſes built in Plains, unleſs ſhaded with 


Trees, ſtand bleak and expoſed to Wind and 
D 2 Weather 5 
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Weather; and all Winter are apt to be gric- | 


vouſly annoyed with Mire and Dirt. 


3- A Land ſo diſtinguiſhed into Moun- 
tains, Valleys and Plains, is alſo moſt conve- | 
nient for the Entertainment of the various 
Sorts of Animals, which Gop hath created, | 
ſome whereof delight in cold, ſome in hot, 


ſome moiſt and watery, ſome in dry and 


upland Places, and ſome of them could nei- 


3 


ther find nor gather their proper Food in dif- 
ferent Regions. Some Beaſts and Birds we 
find live upon the higheſt Tops of the Alps, | 
and that all the Winter too, while they are 
conſtantly covered with Snow, as the er 


and Rupicapra, or Chamois among Quadru- 
peds, and Lagopus among Birds. 

4. Tx Mountains are moſt proper for the 
putting forth of Plants; yielding the greateſt 
Variety, and the moſt luxuriant Sorts of Ve- 
getables, for the Maintenance of the Ani- 
mals proper to thoſe Places, and for medi- 
cinal Uſes, partly alſo for the Exerciſe and 
Delight of ſuch ingenious Perſons as are ad- 
dicted to ſearch out and colle& thoſe Rari- 
ties, to contemplate and conſider their Forms 
and Natures, and to admire and celebrate 
the Wiſdom of their Creator. 

5- ALL manner of Metals, Minerals and 
Foſſils, if they could be generated in a level 
Earth, of which there is ſome Queſtion, yet 
ſhould they be dug or mined for, the Delfs 
muſt neceſſarily be ſo flown with Water, 

: | (which 
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—— to derive and rid away, no Adits or 
oughs could be made, and I much doubr 
whether Gins would ſuffice) that it would 
be extremely difficult and chargeable, if poſ- 
{ible to work them at all. 

6. NEITHER are the very Tops of the 
higheſt Mountains barren of Graſs for the 
feeding and fattening of Beaſts. For on the 


Ridges of the high Mountains of Jura and 


Saleve near Creneva, and thoſe of Rhetia, or 
the Griſons Country, which are the higheſt 


of all the Alps, excepting the Valleſian and 


Sabaudian, there are Multitudes of Kine fed 
in Summer- time, as I myſelf can witnels, 
having in my Simpling Voyages on thoſe of 
Jura and Saleve obſerved Herds of Cattle 
there, and many Dairy-Houſes built, where I 
have been more than once refreſhed by their 
Milk, and Milk-Meats. Nay, there are but 
very few, and thoſe of the higheſt Summits 
of the Alps, that keep Snow all Summer : 
And I was told by the Inhabitants, that one 
time or other, ip ſeven or eight Years Space, 
for the moſt part there came a Summer 
that melted all the Snow that lay on them 
too. 

7. ANOTHER great Uſe and Neceſſity of 
the Mountains and Hills, is for the Generation 
and Maintenance of Rivers and Fountains, 
which (in our Hypotheſir, that all proceed 
from Rain- water) could not be without them, 
or but rarely. So we ſhould have only 
D 3 Tor- 
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Torrents, which would fail in Summer-time, 


or any dry Seaſon, and nothing to truſt to 
but ſtagnating Water reſerved in Pools an 

Ciſterns. Which how: great an Inconveni- 
ence it would be, I need not take Pains to 
thew. I ſay, that Fountains and Rivers 
would be but rare, were there no Moun- 
tains: For, upon ſerious Conſiderationʒ I find 
that I was too haſty in * concluding, becauſe 
I had obſerved no Fountains ſpringing up in 
Plains, therefore there were, or could be ab- 


ſolutely none; and do now grant, that there 


is Reaſon to believe the Relations made of 


ſuch. For the whole dry Land being but 


one continued Mountain, and aſcending 
all along from the Sea to the Mid-Land, as 
is undeniably proved by the Deſcent of Ri- 
vers even in plain Countries; the Water 
linking into the Earth, may run under 
Ground, and according as the Vein leads it, 


break out in the Side of this Mountain, tho 


the Place, as to outward Appearance, be a 


Plain. | 


I SHALL now add, That tho' it be poſſi- 


'ble that without Mountains there may be 
Sprin 


555 if there ſhould be Rains, (which 
it is ſomething queſtionable were there no 
Mountains, whether there could be or no, at 
leaſt in hot Countries) yet it is probable, 


that moſt of thoſe Springs we find in Plains, 
or depreſſed Places diſtant from Mountains, 


may come along in ſubterrancous Channels 
from 


rr warp WW 545 


the Ground, an 
low. till the Earth underneath ſeems to ſwell 
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from the next Mountains, and there break 


out. Monſicur Blundel related to the Pari- 
ſian Academy, what Device the Inhabitants 


of the Lower Auſtria, which is encompal- | 
ſed with the Mountains of Stiria, are wont 


to uſe to fill their Wells with Water: They 


dig in the Earth to the Depth of twenty or 
five 57 twenty Foot, till they come to an 
Argilla | clamamy Earth] then they bore a Hole 
in the nudſt of a Stone about five or fix In- 
ches broad, and through it bore the Argilla 


ſo deep, till the Water breaks forcibly out; 


which Water, it's probable, comes from the 


neighbouring Mountains in ſubterraneous 


Channels. And Caſſinus obſerved, That in 
many Places of the Territory of Modena and 
Bologna in Italy, they make themſelves Wells 
of ſpringing Water by the like Artifice. They 


dig in the Earth till they come ro the Water 


(which ſtagnates in common Wells) which 
they draw quite out. Then within this new 
digged Well they make two cylindrical Walls, 
concentrical one to another; the Space 
or Interſtice between them they fill and 


ram cloſe with well-wrought Argilla, or 
Clay, to keep out the ambient Water; 


which done, ſink the Well deeper into 
A the inner Wall ſo 


by che Force of the Water riſing up: And 
laſtly, they bore this Earth or Soil with a 


long Wimble, whereupon the Water breaks 
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forth through the Hole with a great Force, 
ſo that it doth not only fill the Well, but o- 
verflows and waters the neighbouring Fields 
with a conſtant Stream: By this means the 
ſame Signor Caſſini made a Fountain at 
the Caſtle of Urbin, that caſt up the Water 
five Foot high above the Level of the Ground. 
It is very probable that theſe Waters digfcend 
by ſubterraneous Paſſages from the Appen- 
nine Mountains, which are about ten Miles 
diſtant. If ſuch things may be done by Art, 
why may they not alſo by Nature? Nay, 
that the like are done, we find by Experi- 
ence, in the Lacus Lugeus, or Zirchnitzer- 
Sea in Carmola, which after it is empty of 
Water running out at Holes or Pits in the 
Bottom, (which it doth yearly in the Sum- 
mer- time, in the Months of My, June, and 
Fuly) in the Autumn, when it rains mode- 
rately, the Water ſpouts out of ſome of the 
foremefitioned' Pits two or three Fathoms 
bas mgm but when it rains very hard 
and long together, eſpecially with Thunder, 
then the Water breaks forth with great Force, 
not only from the foreſaid Pits, but likewiſe 
at a thouſand other Caves and Holes, ſpirt- 
ing ſeveral Fathoms high, from ſome perpen- 
dicularly, from others obliquely, ſo that 
there is not a pleaſanter Sight than this, and 
in a ſhort time fills the Lake. A full Deſcri- 
ption, and an Account of all the Phanomena of 
this admirable Lake, fee in Philoſoph. Tranſact᷑. 


Numb. 
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Numb. 19 1. p. 411, Oc. So we ſee; Water 
| vr be brought down from the Mountains, 
and raiſed up naturally in ſtrait Channels, 
with that Force, and to that Height, as to 
exceed all the artificial Jets in the World, if 
not in the Altitude of the Spout, . yet in the 
Bigneſs of the Stream abundantly. | 
As for the Wells about Modena, becauſe 

whereſoever you dig about that City for 
ſome Miles, at the Depth of 63 Foot you 
meet with Water under ſuch a Bed of Ar- 
gilla, which ſpouts up, and riſes as high, 
and higher than the adjacent Country ; 1 
gueſs there is a ſubterraneous Lake, whoſe 

Waters are compreſſed between, perhaps, 
the Sea or freſh Water on one hand, which 
forces them upward, and the Bed of Ar- 
gilla on the other, which keeps them down ; 
which Bed, when it is bored through, they 
ruſh upwards, qua data porta, with great 
Force, and fill the new digged Well. This 
I propoſe as Conjecture not altogether im- 
. probable. 4 hn | 
P Ius End and Uſe of Mountains, I find 
aſſigned by Mr. Halley, in his Diſcourſe con- 
cerning the Original of Springs and Rivers, 
in theſe Words? This, if we may allow final 
_ Cauſes, (and why may we not? what needs 
this Helirancy and Dubitation in a thing that 
is clear? ) ſeems to be the Deſign of the Hills 

that their Ridges being placed through the midſt = 
: of the Continents, might ſerve, as it were A- 
(3:7; lembicks, 
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lembicks, to diftill freſh Water for the Uſe of 
Man and Beaſt, and their Heights to give a 
Deſcent to thoſe Streams to run gently, like ſo 
many Veins of the Macrocoſm, to be the mare 
beneficial to the Creation. 

Bur ſome may ſay, Granting there be ſome 
Uſe and Benefit! of moderate Hills and Ri- 
ſings ; what neceſſity is there of ſuch ex- 
tended: Ridges of vaſt and tow'ring Moun- 
tains, hiding their Heads among the Clouds, 
and ſeeming for Altitude to contend with the 
Skies? I anſwer, There is very great Uſe of 
them, for repelling the Vapours exhaled. by 
che Sun-beams in the hot Regions, and hin- 
dring their Evagations Northward, as we have 
already ſhewn, and ſhall not repeat. I might 
add hereto, |. dar 801 
8. Txosr long Series and Chains of 
Mountains are of great Uſe for Boundaries 


and Limits to the Territories of Princes or 


Commonwealths, to ſecure them on thoſe 
Parts from ſudden Incurſions of Enemies. As 
for the Rudeneſs and Confuſion of Mountains, 


cheir cragged and broken Rocks and Cliffs, 


and whatever other Diſorder there may be 
among them, it may be accounted for, from 
the Manner of their firſt Generation, and 
thoſe other Mutations they have been ſince 
obnoxious to, by Earthquakes, Eruptions of 
-Vulcano's, foundering and falling in of their 
*Props and Foundations, -and by Time and 


Weather too, by which not only the Earth 


18 
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is waſhed away, or blown off from the 
Stones, but the very Stones and Rocks them. 
ſelves corroded and diſſolved, as might ea- 
fily be proved by Inſtances, could J ſpare 
time to do it. | | 
To ſum up all, relating to the Diviſion 
and Diſpoſition of the Water and Earth, in 
brief. | 4 
1. Is ay, the Water being the lighter Ele- 
ment, doth naturally occupy the upper Place, 
and ſtand above the Earth; and fo at firſt it 
did. Bur now, we fee, it doth not ſo; the 
Earth being, contrary to its Nature, forcibl 
elevated f being (as the Pſalmi 
raſeth it) founded above the Seas, and e- 
ſtabliſhed above the Floods; and this, becauſe 
it was beſt it ſhould be fo, as I ſhall clearly 
prove and deduce in Particulars in another 
Diſcourſe. | | 4 
2. Tur dry Land is not elevated only 
upon one Side of the Globe; for then, had 
it had high Mountains in the middle of it, 
with ſuch vaſt empty Cavities within, as 
muſt be equal to the whole Bulk raiſed up, 
the Center of Magnitude muſt needs have 
been conſiderably diſtant from the Center 
of Gravity; which would have cauſed a 
very great and inconvenient Inequality in the 
Motion of the Parts of the Earth: But the 
Continents and Iſſands are ſo equally diſpers'd 
all the Globe over, as to counterbalance one 
n another; 
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another; ſo that the Centers of Magnitude 
and Gravity, concurr in one. | Nez“ 
3. TAI Continents are not of exactly e- 
and level Superficies or Convexity. For 
en, the Parts ſubject to the Courſe of the 
Sun, called the Torrid Zone, would have 
been, as the Ancients fancied them, unha- 
bitable for Heat and Drought. But there are 
huge Ridges and extended Chains of lofty 
Mountains directed, for the moſt part, to 


run Eaſt and Weſt; by which means, they 


give free Admittance and Paſſage to the Va- 
ours, brought in by the Winds from the 
Atlantick and Pacifick Oceans; but ſtop and 
inhibit their Excurſions to. the North and 
South, either , condenſing them upon their 
Sides into Water, by a kind of external De- 
ſtillation ; or by ſtreightning and conſtipa- 
ting of them, compelling them to gather into 
Drops, and deſcend down in Rain. 
» TxzsE are great things, and worthy the 
Care, Direction, and Diſpoſal of the Great 
and Wiſe. Creator, and Governor of all 
things: And, we ſee, they are accordingly 
excellently ordered and provided by Him. 


CHAP. 


by Cnavp. IV. ; 
F the Creation of Animals; ſome 
Queſtions reſolved. * 


8 to the firſt Creation of Ani- 
mals, I have already propoſed 


. N or reconcileable to the Scri- 
NC —. res. x e 


1. THAT Gop Almighty did at firſt create 


the Seeds of all Animals, (that is, the Ani- 
mals themſelves in little) and diſpers'd them 
over the ſuperficial Part of the Land and 
Water, giving Power to thoſe Elements to 
hatch and bring them forth ; which when 
they had done, and all the Animals of theſe 
created Seeds were produced and perfected, 
there remained no more Ability in them to 
bring forth any more; but all the ſucceeding 
owe their Original to Generation. 

2. BECcAUskE ſome will not admit that 
 Gop at firſt created any thing imperfect, we 
did propoſe that He might, by His Almighty 


Power, out of the Water and Earth, make 
the firſt Sett of Animals in their full State and 


Perfection, (as it is generally believed He did 
Adam) and give to each Species a Power by 
Generation to propagate their Like. For, His 
commanding the Waters and Earth to | rac 
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dice ſuch and ſuch living Creatures, ſigni- 
fies that He did Himſelf efficaciouſly form 
them out of the Earth and Water ; as when 
He ſaith, Let there be Light, Cc. the Mean- 
ing is not, that He did permit or command 
ſomerhing elſe beſides Himſelf, to produce 
Light ; but that He did, by His own Almigh- 
8 effectually create it. Indeed, the 

ripture doth in this manner interpret it- 


ſelf: For, whereas it is ſaid, verſes 20, and 24. 


Let the Waters bring forth, &c. and, Let the 
Earth bring forth the living Creature, &c. In 
the next Verſes it follows,” And Go b created 


great Whales, and every living Creature that 


moveth, &c. And Gov made the Beaſt of the 
Earth, &c. But now there may a farther, 
Queſtion or two be moved, concerning the 
Creation of Animals. | Men 
I. Wu TnEA Gop created, at firſt, a 
great Number of every Kind of Animal all 
the Earth over, in their proper Places and 
Climares ;. or only of two of each Species, a 
Male and a Female, from which-all the reſt 
proceeded by Generation ? This latter Opi- 
nion I find embraced by ſomE modern Phi 
loſophers, and it may be made probable by 


= 


Firſt, From the Analogy to Mankind. 
There being, at firſt, only one Man and one 
Woman created; it is very likely, there 
were no more of any other Creatures, two 
% : being 
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being ſufficient, in a ſhort time, to ſtock the 
World. | 


Secondly, Becauſe, at the time of the Ge- 
neral Deluge, there were only two of each 


Kind (of unclean Beaſts) preſerved in the 


Ark: And if two might thence ſuffice, why 


not as well at the firſt Creation? And if 


there were no need of creating more, what 
likelihood that there were more created ? 


Bu r the firſt Opinion, That there were 


many at firſt created, ſeems more conſonant 
to Scripture; which, in the Mention of the 
Creation of Aquatic Creatures, uſeth the 
Word Abundanth, Gen. i. 20. And Gov ſaid, 

Let the Waters bring forth abundantly the mo- 
ving Creature that hath Life, and Fowl that 
may fly above the Earth, in the open Firmament 
of Heaven. And, in the next Verſe it is ſaid, 
That the Waters did bring them forth abun- 
dantiy. So that, at leaſt, of Birds and Fiſhes, 
there were many Individuals at firſt created. 
As for Plants, certain it is, that they were 
created diſperſedly all the World over; they 
having no locomotive Power, but being fix'd 
to a place, and the Seeds of many of them 
being ponderous, and not | he by mow: 
or any other Means, and yet thoſe of the 
ſame eier to be found in far diſtant Places, 
and on the Tops of high Mountains, as re- 
mote from each other, as the Helvetick and 
Auſtrian Alps. 
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2. Concer AniNnc the Creation of Ani- 
mals, there may yet a farther Queſtion be 
moved, vis. Whether all Animals that alrea- 

have been, or hereafter ſhall be, were at 
firſt actually created by Go p , or, Whether 
hath He given to each Kind of Animal ſuch 
a Power of Generation, as to prepare Matter, 
and produce new Individuals in their own ' 
Bodies ? Some are of Opinion, that Go 
did Himſelf, at firſt, actually create all the in- 
dividual Animals that ever were, or ever ſhall 
be; and that there is no ſuch thing as any 
Productions of new ones; For Foy they, 
What were that, but a Creation of ſuch Indi- 


viduals ? And, what did Gov at the firſt 


Creation, more than, if this be true, we ſee 
every day done, that is, produce a new Ani- 
mal out of Matter, which itſelf prepares ? 
All the Difference is, the doing that in an In- 
ſtant which the Creature muſt take Time to 
do, For, as for the Preparation of Matter, 


that muſt be made fit, be the Agent never 


© fo Omnipotent. 


Bes1Des, the Animal-Parent cannot be 
the Agent or Efficient in the Generation, or 
Forming and Nouriſhing of the Fetus. Be- 
cauſe that is a Work of Art and Reaſon, 
which brate Creatures are not endued with- 
all; nor, indeed, doth Man himſelf under- 
ſand any thing of the Proceſs of Genera- 
tion in himſelf, neither is conſcious of what 

: det is 
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is done in the Womb; ſo far is he from be- 
ing the Doer of it. an 0 
Ac AN, it is moſt probable, if not cer- 
tain, that moſt Animals have in them, from 
the Beginning, the Seeds or Eggs of all the 


Young they ſhall afterward bring forth, which 
when they are ſpent and cxhauſt, the Crea- 
ture becomes barren, or effete. So we lee 
all the Female Fztus of viviparous Quadru- 
peds are brought forth with their Teſter, or 
Qvaria in them, which are eſteemed Parts 
of their Bodies; and all Birds have in them, 
from their firſt Formation, their Ovary. or 
Ege-cluſter, containing the Seeds of all the 
Eggs they ſhall ever lay: Now, had the 
Creature a Power of producing new ones, 
what need was there that theres ſhould be 
ſo many at firſt formed in them? And, why 
might they not breed them as well after- 
wards, as at tie beine nr | 
Heuer theſe Philoſophers argue thus: 
Suppole we, that Go p did at firſt create two 
Animals, a Male and a Female : The Female 
muſt be created with its Ovaries or Teſtec, 
which (as we faid) contained ſo many 
9905 or Eggs as the Creature ſhould ever 

ring forth Young. So it is clear, that not 
only the firſt Pair, but the firſt Generation of 
Animals, were actually created. Again, this 
firſt Generation, from their ' firſt Appearance, 
had each of rhem (the Females I mean) its 
Ovaria, or Cluſters of E285, every one Wr 
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of had, in like manner, its Animalcule in it; 
ſo that this ſecond Generation was alſo crea- 
ted in the firſt. The ſame may be demon- 
ſtrated of the third and fourth; and ſo on, of 


- 


the World laſts, TS HY | 
_A6aixsrt this Doctrine it may be obje- 
9770 Firſt, That it ſeems impoſſible that the 
Ou! {er of one Female ſhould actually include 
and contain the innumerable Myriads of Ani- 
mals that may proceed from it in ſo many 
Generations, as have been and ſhall be du- 
ring the Continuance of the World. Who 
can conceive ſuch a {mall Portion of Matter 
to be capable of ſuch Diviſion, and to con- 
tain ſuch an Infinity of Part? « 
Bur to this it may be anſwered, That our 

h doth not give us the juſt Magnitud 


lght | 
: og Chings, but only their Proportion an- 


what appears to the Eye as a Point, may be 
maggified ſo, even by Glaſſes, as to diſco- 
Fer an incredible Multitude of Parts; nay, 
ſome Animals there are, ſo ſmall, that if a 
Grain of Sand. were broken into 8000009 
of equal Parts, one of theſe would not ex- 
ceed the bigneſs of one of thoſe Creatur 

as. Mr. Lewenboek affirms. And Dr. Ho 

proceeds farther, and ſays, that he had dil- 
covered ſome ſo exceeding ſmall, that Mil- 
lions of Millions might be contained in one 


incredibly little, what ſhall we think 


\ 


of 


all che Generations that ſhall be as long as 
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of cheir Parts containing and contained, their 
Entrails and Muſcles, their Ovaries and E $5 ? 

But for a ſenſible Demonſtration of the 
donceivable, I had almoſt ſaid Infinite, 2 
ſibility of Matter, I might referr the Reader 
by the Honourable Mr. Boyle, of famous Me- 
mory, his Diſcourſe concerning the ſtrange 
Subtilty of Efludi ut. JI ſhall mention one 
or two Experir nts. © He diſſolved one 
© Grain of filed Copper in Spirit of Salt-Ar- 
* moniack, and pen he Solution, he poured 
*(6 much diſtilled Water by degrees, as till 


* the fair and deep blue * rew ſome- 


© what pale, 2 £ being lilute to be 
© manifeſt + ly 8 the 
Veſſel and —— — and ſubducting the 
Weight of that out of this, he found the 
© Weight of the Liquor alone, when reduced 
* to Grains, to amount to 28534: ſo chat a 
7 © Grain of Copper communicated a Tincture 
© t0.28534 times its Weight. Now, conſider- 
20; ne the Weight of Copper to the 
ght of Water of the ſame Bulk, is pro- 

ww WH, as 9 to 1, aGrain-weight of Copper 
© Is Thy bigneſs but che ninth-part of as much 
„Water as weighs a Grain; and fo the for- 
* inerly mentioned Number of Grains of Wa- 
5 8 be multiplied by 9, to give us the 


aportion between the tinging Body and 


p 4 55 Liquor; whence it will follow, that 
Grain of Copper gave a Blueneſs 


to ch 256806 Parts of limpid Water, 
21 bs each 


er 
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© each of them as big as it. And to proſe- 
© cute this Experiment farther, he mixt to- 
© gether equal Parts of diſtilled colourleſs 
Water, and of the ſaid tincted Liquor, an 
* found, that though the Colour was very 
- faint and dilute, yet an attentive Eye could 
*.cafily diſcern it to be bluiſh ; whereby it 
* appears, that one Grain of Copper was able 
to impart 4 Colour to double the Quanti- 
dty of Water above- mentioned, that is, to 
5523612 Grains of Water. 
Or KHER Experiments there are, in the 
ſame Diſcourſe, made in odorate Bodies: 
Having, ſaith he, for Curioſity-ſake, ſu- 
Iſpended in a Pair of exact Scales, that 
would turn with a very ſmall Part of 
of a Grain, a Piece of Ambergreece bigger 
than a, Walnut, and weighing betwixt a 
bundred and ſixſcore Grains, I could not 
in three days and a half, that I had Qppor- 
- tunity to make the Trial, diſcoyer, even up- 
Lon that Balance, any Decrement of Weight 
in the Ambergrerce, though ſo rich a Per- 
-.tume lying in the open Air was like, in 
that time, to haye parted with good ſtore of 
Sodoriferous Steams: And, a, While after, 
* ſuſpending. a Lump of Aſaſatida five days 
Sand a half, I found it not to have ſuſtained 
Fany diſcernible Loſs of Weight, though, in 
Iſpight of the unfavourable, cold Weather, 


tions, Cc. 
Bor 


© repleniſhed with fœtid Ex 


4 a 


it had about it a en benen ee 


aud Creation. 


Bur what can be imagined more ſmall 


and ſubtil, than the minute Parts of the 
Steams of Animals? The ſame Author, in 
the ſame Tra&; tells us, © That a good Set- 
; ting Dog, by his way of Ranging the Fields, 
an 
© Head, would not only intimate the Kinds 
©. of Game, whoſe Scent he chanced to light 
© upon, but would difcover where Partridges 
© had been (though, perhaps, without ſtaying 
© in that Place) ſeveral hours before. He 


farther tells us, That a. very ſober Gentle- 


man of his Acquaintance, who had often oc- 
caſion to employ Blood-hounds, aſſured 
© him, that if a Man had but paſſed over the 
© Field, the Scent would lie, ſo as to be per- 


©-ceptible enough to a good Dog of that ſort, 


* for ſeveral hours after.” And an ingenious 
Hunter likewiſe aſſured him, That he had 
© obſerved, that the- Scent of a flying and 
© hunted Deer, will ſometimes continue up- 
© on the Ground from one Day to the next 
© following,” ' He proceeds farther; © And 
© now we may conſider theſe three things; 
© Firſt, That' the Subſtance left upon the 
Ground by the tranſient Tread of a Par- 
© rridge, Hare, or other Animal, that doth 
_ © but paſs along his Way, does probably com- 
municate to the Graſs or Ground but ſome 
© of thaſe Effluxions that tranſpire out of his 
Feet, which being ſmall enough to eſcape 


the Eye, may probably not amount to one 


33 Grain 


his other Motions, eſpecially of his 
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_ © Diffolurion of Salt or 


* and ſcarce conceivable Minureneſs.” So far 
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* Grain in Weight, or perhaps riot to the 
*/Penth Part of it. Next, That the Parts 
< of fluid Bodies, as ſuch, are in 
c Motion, and 0 ate the inviſible Particles 
< that ſwim im them, as may appear by the 
— in Water, and 
the Wandring of aqueous Vapouts t | 
© the Air, even when the Eye perceives them 
© not. And, Thiraly, That though the n- 
moſphere of one of theſe ſmall Pardels of 

exhaling Matrer we are of, 
1 max, ofrentimes be. pony” in com- 
pariſon of the emittont Body, as may be 

« Fneiſed by the Diſtance, at which — 


© ters or Bloodhourids with fihd the Scene 840 


a Partridge or Deer; yet, in Places 
© to the free Air or Wind, tis 
© thar theſe Steams are aſiduoully carried a. 
way from their Fountain, to maintain the 
fore mentioned Atmoſphere, for fox, eight, 
gor more hours; that is, as long as the Scenr 
© hath'been obſerved to lie, there will be re- 

© quilite 3 continul Recruit of Steams ſat- 

< eeeding one another. And that fo very {raall 
Portion of Matter, as chat which jive' were 
© ſaying, the. Fumur of ee Src may be de 
© judged to be, being 2 to irhpregutare 
an Atmoſphere incom greater than 
V iklelf, and ſupply it ch —— 
A Reervits, we cannot but think, chat the 
* Steams' it parts with; muſt be of extreme 


the 


and Creation. 
tbe Author. To which I ſhall add, That by 
the Steams, I ſuppoſe, he means the minute 
Partici&s of which the Steams are compoun- 
ded. Now theſe minute Particles themſelves 
muſt be compound Bodies, becauſe they af- 
fect the Senſe in 4 particular manner, fo. that 
a a ſagacious Creature can diſtinguiſh by them 
not only Species but Individuals; as a good 
Dog, by the Foot, will find out his Maſter, 
zh not only ſeveral other Creatures, but 
ſeveral Men have paſſed that way: Unleſs 
we will groundlefly affirm, that thoſe Par- 
ricles are the minima Naturalia, and that the 
Creature diſqeras them by their Figure, or 
theit different manner of Motion. | 
Ass cop Objection of Brunnerus (as 
find him quoted in Peyeras his Merycologia) 
is this: Si cuncfu Animaliunrmembra jam 
formuta exiſtant in oo, Oc. If all the 
Members of Animals, already formed, do 
© exiſt in the Egg, though for their Smalneſs 
© they eſcape our fight; I cannot conceive, 
© how by the Force of Imagination alone, in 
© a pregnant Woman, can be produced 
© ſometimes Calves-heads, or Feet, ſome- 
times a Dog's Face, or other monſtrous 
Members; theſe Productions heing a cer- 
© rain and experimental Proof, that the Parts 
and Members of Animals are formed and 
© delineated originally in the Womb, or 


* | | 
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To this, Peherus replies: Who then 
© forms 2 who delineates ſuch Monſters ? 
© Shall we accuſe, God the Creator”? But 
He is juſt, and doth not make enormous 
© things: Or, Will you blame Nature ? that 
is, the conſtant Order and Will of Go p, 
© Which never is deficient ? Will you lay 


© the. fault upon the plaſtick Vertue or 


© Power reſiding in the Womb or Seed, and 
© acting thoſe things But that is a Chimæ- 
ra; it is nothing, it is an Idol. There re- 
© main. Two Things to which the Cauſe 
may juſtly be imputed; the Imagination of 
© the Mother, which may and doth often- 
times effect wonderful things in the Body 
of the tender Enbryon; and the Devil, It 
vou refuſe to admit the former, you are 
obliged to accept the latter. And, truly, 
the Devil may, G op ſo permitting, many 


purities and Pollutions. But do theſe Er- 
rors and Enormities take away the Order 


* of Nature? By no means: For, from 
* what is rare and extraordinary, and ſel- 


dom happens, there is no Conſequence to 


be drawn. For though Monſters are ſome- 


times born, nothing hinders but that we 


© may till think, that the Ideas of the ſeve- 
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ral Fatus may be præexiſtent and latent 
in the Eggs; and the Event may teach us, 
that thoſe Idea or Embryos may, by a vio- 
lent Cauſe, be marred and deformed in 
© the Womb; as Wax, though it be alrea- 
© dy figured, while it is ſoft, is eaſily al- 
© tered, and capable of receiving new Im- 
* preffions. _ 222 

Bor againſt this Anſwer we may thus 
lead in Defence of Brunnerus: As to what 
is ſaid of the Devil, it ſeems to be but a 
Shift or Refuge to have recourſe to, when we 
are at a Loſs, aud pinch'd with an Argument 
as in the ancient Stage-plays, when they 
were put to a plunge, they were forced to 
bring in ſome 0% dd unxavie to help 
them out. And as for the Imagination of 
the Mother, ſtrange it is, that that ſhould 
have any Influence at all upon the Formation 
of the Fetus; the Mother not knowing a- 
ny thing that's done in the Womb; nor be- 
ing conſcious to herſelf of = Power to 
form or act any thing there: The Fetus be- 
ing an external thing to her, and no more a 
Part of her, than an Egg is of the Hen that 
firs upon it, affording nothing to it but 
Warmth and Nouriſhment. And we ſee, 
Eggs may be hatched by the artificial Hear of 
an Oven, without the Incubation of a Hen. 
But granting, that the Imagination of the 
Mother may transform the Fatus, why may 
it not as well originally form it out of pre- 
; pared 
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red Matter? and then, what need of an 
or minute Animalcule in the Seed? But 
whatever may be {aid of Meri, how come 
Monſters in Brutes, which, according to 
Pejerus, are meer Machines, and have no 
Imagination or Perception at all? 5 
Bor not to lead the Reader into a Maz 
or Labyrinth, and leave him there; for my 
own part, I muſt confeſs, that the Argument 
for the Præexiſtence of the Fxtut'i, or their 
Creation from the Beginning, taken from 
the due Number of Eggs that are in every 
Female from her firſt tion, and her 
being effete after they are ſpent, weighs ve- 
ty much with me, as I know not how to 
un myſelf of it. And on the other hand, 
thoſe Stories concetning Dogs and Ser- 
nts; Gc. found in the Wombs of Women 


de true (which are well atteſted) I acknow- 


ledge it very difficult to give an Account, 
how thoſe Animals came to be bred or form- 
ed there. But I had rather confeſs my Ig- 
norance of tlie Manner of the Production of 
fuch præternatural and extraordinary things, 
nan to permit it to have ſuch Influence 
on me, as to remove me from fo w 
nded an Opinion concerning the ordi- 
maty Production of Animals in a natural 
SATO avout ont an an 
Bor notwithſtanding all I have ſaid, in 


Defence of the Creation of the Individuals 
of all Animals at firſt, becauſe the inconcei- 


q 8 


and Greation. 


vable Smalneſs of the laſt Races of Animals 
make it incredible, I ſhall de coment to ler 
it paſs for a Conjecture, and not inſiſt fur 
ther n {4 © n 1O1 aun wog 
Tu Being of # Plaſtick Nature, ſubordii 
nate to Go p, notwithſtandiſig Peyorur wakes 
an Idol of it, and charges thoſe with Ideta- 
try who do believe it, I am not afraid to 
admit : My Reaſons for which, I have given 
in another Diſcourſe, and ſhall fot here * Wiſdom 
a of God in 
repeat. Df the Crea- 
TRE new Opinion of Mr. Lewenhoek, that tion. 
all Animals proceed from an Inſe& or Ani- 
malcule in the Male-ſperm, I think I have 
ſufficiently confuted in my Book, Entituled, 
Synopſis methodica Animalium Onadrupedum, 
pag. 37. C ſeqq. to which Ireferr the Reader: 
Only I ſhall repeat, that I am leſs inelinable 
to it, becauſe of the neceflary Loſs of an in- 
credible Multitude of them, which» ſcems 
2 N to the Wiſdom and _ 
ence of Nature. For, ſing every Male 
hath in him all the A ie 6s ha he ſhall 
or may eject; t kor dught I know, 
—— to Mer pray on and ſo the 
greateſt part of them muſt needs be-loſt. 
' Nay, if we take bug one Coit, there muſt, 
in uniparous Creatures at leaſt, abundance 
be 10d. But if we ſuppoſe the Fetus to be 
originally in the Egg, it is not ſo. For the © *® 
Eggs of all ſorts of Creatures are ſo propor- 
tioned to the Nature of the Animals, the 
Time 
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Time that they live, the Time and Number 
of their Geſtations, and the Number ws 


bring forth at all times, that they will m 
about ſuffice for the Time the Creatures are 
fit to breed and nouriſh their Young: So 
that they may, if need be, be all brought 
forth, and come to Perfection. 57 


* 


Tue End of the Firſt Diſcourſe. 
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DISCOURSET. 


X & 


Of the general Deluge in the 
i. Days of Noa, its Cauſes 


— cient Tradition. I ſhall not 
enlarge much upon it, ſo as to take in all 
that might be {aid, but confine myſelf to 
Three Heads. 1. I ſhall confirm the Truth 
of the Hiſtory of the Deluge recorded in the 
Scripture, by the [Teſtimonies of ſome an- 
"cient Heathen Writers. 2. I ſhall; confider 
the Natural Cauſes or Means whereby it was 
effected. 3. I ſhall enquire concerning the 


Conſequences of it, what conſiderable Ef- 


fects it had upon the Earth. 14 
ly * | CHAP, 
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Toftimonies of Ancient Heathen Writers 


cc“oncerning the Deluge. 
glaser then, I hall produce ſome 


Teſtimonies of Ancient Hea- 


8 
eue and the Ds 
ſtrud dy it; and of the Ark, 

_ * which Nacbur, the Author of our Sto 

was preſerved; after it reſted on the T 
* of che Armenian Mountains: And the 
a 2 er of his firt Book 

end Antiquities; Brawords 5 Kaa 
Nene 1d wept ro naremaueuls, Gre Vi 
dieter, &c. That is, Beroſur the Chaldæan, 
_ relating the Story el s: 
— ; that there i ſome part of 
the Veſſel' Tthe Ark] Aff remaining at the 
Mountain ef the Gordy.cams; and that cer- 


— 
- 4 


© tain” Perſons ſcraping off the Bitumm, or 


; - Pitch, carry it away; and that Men m__ 
2: A is : uſe 


of the Deluge, writes thus : 


c 
— 


? 
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Of the Deluge. 
: 2 it for Amulets, to drive away Diſ- 


As$zcond Teſtimony the ſame Joſephus 
affords us in the ſame Place, and that is, of 
Nicolaus Damaſcenus ; © who, ſaith he, gives 
© us the Hiſtory [of the Ark and Deluge] in 
* theſe Words: About Minyas in Armenia, 
g 2 a great 2 called Baris, to 

which it is reported, that many flying, in 
the time of the Deluge, — and 


© that a certain Perſon was carried thither in 


* an Ark, which reſted on the Top of it; the 
© Reliques of the Timber whereof were pre- 
© {erved there a long time. Beſides theſe, 
Foſephus tells us in the ſame Place, that Hie- 
ronymus the Egyptian, who wrote the Phani- 
cian Antiquities, and Mnaſeas, and many o- 
s whole: Words he alledges not, make 
mention of the Flododu. 
Euszsius ſuperadds two Teſtimonies 
more; the one of Melon, to this Effect: 
© There departed from Armenia, at the time 
* of the Deluge, 2 certain Man, who together 
© With his Sons had been ſaved ; who being 
© caſt cut of his Houſe and Poſſeſſons, was 
driven away by the Natives, This Man 
paſſing over the intermediate Region, came 
Nuno che mountainous Part of Hyia, that 
was then deſolate, This Teſtimeny makes 
the Deluge Topical, and not to haut reached 
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CTConſoquencet of 
Fut other is of Abydenur an ancient Wri- 
ter, ſet down by Euſebius, Prepar. Evangel. 
lib. 9. cap. 4. Med o d Te Ickav, ut Teig. 


2 


bebe, & N Koover Tegouuouiver we Enec0ou be 


ouppuy Avis Terry £77 dena, &c. After 
hom others reigned, and then Hſithrus, (fo 


© he calls Noah.) To whom Saturn foretold, 


©that there ſhould be a great Flood of Waters 


upon the fifteenth Day of the Month Defius ; 


c and conitnanded him to hide all Writings 


< Jor whatever was committed to writing] in 
© Heliopolis of the Syparians : Which ſo ſoon as 
Hit rut had performed, he preſently ſailed 
© away to Armenia, where what Gop had pre- 
«died to him, immediately came to paſs, [or 


came upon him.] The third Day after the 


© Waters ceaſed, he ſent forth Birds, that he 
© might try whether they could eſpy any Land 
© uncovered of Water: But they finding no- 
thing but Sea, and not knowing whither'to 
< — themſelves, returned back to Siſithrus. 
in like manner; after forme Pays, he ſent out 
© others, with like Succeſs. - But being ſent 
© out the third time, they returned with their 


Feet fouled with Mud. Then the Gods 


caught up Siſithruſ from among Men ; but 
che Ship remained in Armenia, and its Wood 
© afforded the Inhabitants Amulets to chaſe a- 
way many Diſeaſes. Theſe Hiſtories accord 
with the Scripture as to the main, of the Be- 
ing of a Flood, and Noah eſcaping out of it; 
r CY only 
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the Deluge. 


, rf adulterate the Truth, by the Ad- 
mixture of x deal of fabulous Stuff. | 
Cyz1ri, in his firſt Book againſt Julian, to 
prove the Deluge, alledges a Paſſage out of 
Alexander Palybiſtor, conſonant to the pre- 
ceding Words of Abydenus. Plato himſelf 
* (faith he) gives us an obſcure Intimation of 
the Deluge, in his T imeus, bringing in a 
certain Egyptian Prieſt, who related to Solon 
out of the Sacred Books of the Egyptians, 
* that before the particular Deluges known 
and celebrated by the-Grecians, there was 
of old an exceeding great Inundation of 
Waters, and Devaſtation of the Earth, 
© which ſeems to be no other thansNoah's 
© Flood; - F A 4 ww — | 
- Prvraken, in his Book De Solertia Anima- 
lum, tells us, Thar thoſe who have written 
of Deucalion's Flood, report, that there was 
a Dove ſent out of the Ark by Deucalion, 
* which returning again into the Ark, Was a 
Sign of the Continuance of the Flood but 
* flying quite away, and not returning any 
* more, was a Sign of Serenity, and that the 
Earth was drained. 

IN DEE, Ovid, and other Mythologiſts, 
make Dexcalion's Flood to have been univer- 
ſal” And it's clear, by the Deſcription Ovid 
pives of it, that he meant the general De- 
uge in the Days of Noah. And that by Deu- 
calion, the Ancients, together with Ovid, un- 


derſtood Noah, Kircher, in his * Arca Noe, *1.2.c.5. 


doth 
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Conſequences of 


doth well make out. Firſt, For that the 
Poet Apollonius makes him the Son of Pro- 
wetheys, in his third Book, | 


larericidne dyadiv 1h? ,a. 


where Prometheus, the Son of Japetus, begat 
the renowned Deucalion. 2. Beroſus affirms 
Noab:to have been a Scythian: And Lucian, 
in his Book De Dea Syria, tells us, that ma- 
ny make Dexcalion to have been ſo too. 
3. The Scripture teſtifies, that Men were ge- 
nerally very corrupt and wicked in the Days 
of Noah. And Andro Teiut, a very ancient 
Writer, teſtifies, that in Deucalion s time 
there was a great abundance of wicked Men, 


= 


Which made it neceſſary for Go p ta de- 


ſtroy Mankind. 4. The Scripture faith, 
T hat Noah was a juſt Man, and perfett in his 
Generation. And Ovid faith of Deuculion, 
that, 1 . re 
"Nor illo melior quiſquam, nec amantior aqui 
Vir fuit, aut ind Herbe uxore ejus] reve- 
rentior ulla Deorum. 54 wh 
And a little after, 1 
ynocuos ambor, cultorer numinis ambos. = 
5. Apollonius ſaith of Deucalion , parc 
davtpyre eBacievor, He firſt ruled over Men. 


Which may very well be attributed to Noah,, 
Reſtorer of Mankind, whoſe 
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Right the Kingdom was. 6. The ſending out 
770 Dove, . try whether the Waters were 
abated, and the Flood gone off, is (we have 
3 Platarch attributed to Deucalion. 
7. Lucian, in his Timon, and in his Book De 
Dea Hria, ſets forth the Particulars of Den- 
calion s, after the Example of Noah's Flood. 
Acux@aioy ) puavoc dvbpwrruy ν,Iñur tis yeveru 
devTepav EvBghing Ts us FE EvreBeor" Ever , &cc. 
Deucalion was the only Max that was left for 
a ſerond Generation, for bis Prudence and 
Piety ſake ; and he was ſaved in this manner: 
He made a great Ark, and got aboard it, with 
bir Wife and Children: And to him cane 
Swine, and Hoſes, and Lions, and 4 
and all other lyuing Creatures, which the 
Eanb maintains, according to their Kinds, by 
Pairs; and he received them all, and they hurt 
bim not; for there was, by Divine Inſtinct, 


Friendſhip among them ; and they ſailed 


together in the Ark, ſo long as the Waters 
prevailed. And, in his Timon, he faith, T bat 


Noah laid ip in the Ark Plenty of all Provi- 


fm: for their Suſtenance; oo 
 Pxiny faith of the City of Joppa, that it 
Was built before the Flood. | : 


By all this i appears, that the Notion' of 


à general Flood was e current a- 


mong the People, eſpecially in thoſe Coun- 
tries where the Ark reſted, and where Noah 
afterwards lived. And hence it was, that the 
Apameans, whether of Meſopotamia, or Syria, 
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y or-Bythinia, (for there were three Cities of 
that Were coined Moneys in Honour of 
8 erors Septimius Severus, and Phi- 
rabs,-having on the Reverſe the Fi- 
= 408 an Ark; Wich a Man and #Woman 
; ding before it; and two Doves, above it, 
One ing with a Branch of a Tree, in its 
"Mouth, another reſting upon it. The Figures 
whereof; and a learned Diſcourſe thereupon 
| out of Falconerins, may be ſeen in Kircher's 
*1.2.c6. Arc Nu. Which Moneys, though they 
wers coined long after our Saviour's Time, 
2 * Divulgatien of the Scriptures; yet 
done by Ethnicks, do ſhew that the 
of the Deluge was known, and famous, 
a0 generally credited among them, as being 
hear the Place where Noah, Urge and con- 
verſed after the Flood, 
ewido not den that there was 
ſuch a partic Floo . oh, „as they 
calEDEwalions, which happened ſeyen hun- 
dred and ſeventz — or theręabouts, after 
the general 1 acknowledge alſo a 
more ancient Flood in Attica, in the Time of 
Qgyges, about two hundred and thirty Years 
before Deucalion's, by which the Countr 
was ſo marred, that it lay waſte; and uncul- 
Hated, without n ws ekt two 
hundred Men l e 
re V. 1; 
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lima Dilury typum exhib ente d Roma 
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2 of the Cauſes of the Deluge. Fra 

| "1 3816 
HAT were the inſtrumental 
Cauſes or Means of the Flood? 
Whether was it effected by na- 
tural or ſupernatural Means 
only? Whether was Go D no 
8 farther concerned in it, than 
in ſo ordering Second Cauſes at firſt, as of 
themſelves neceſſarily to bring it in at ſuch a 
time ? . e 
FIRS r, Thoſe that hold this Deluge was 


Eh Q 2 
| IH 


altogether "miraculous, and that Gop Al- 


mighty created Waters on purpoſe to ſerve 
this Occaſion, and, when they had done their 
Work, deſtroy'd them again, diſpatch d the 
Buſineſs, and looſe or cut the Knot in a few 
Words: And yet this Hypotheſir is not ſo 
abſurd and precarious, as at firſt Sight it may 
ſeem to be: For the World being already 
full, there needed not, nor indeed could be 
any Creation of Water out of nothing, but 
only a Tranſmutation of ſome other | 
into Water. Now, if we grant all Natu 


Bodies, even the Elements themſelves, to be 
mutually tranſmutable, as few Men doubt 


and ſome think they can demonſtrate ; why 
might not the Divine Power and Providence 
F 3 bfing 
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Conſequences of 

bring together at that time ſuch natural A- 
gents, as might change the Air, or Ætber, 
or both together, into Water; and ſo ſupply 
what was wanting in Rains, and extraordi- 
nary Eruptions of Springs. To them that 
argue the Improbability of ſuch a ge, 
from the great Quantity of Air requiſite to 
che making of a little Water; it may be an- 
ſwered, That if Air, and all Bodies commixt 
with it, were together changed into Water, 
they muſt needs make 2 Bulk of Water of 
equal Quantity with themſelves, unleſs we 
Will grant a Peripatetical Condenſation and 
ben and hold that the ſame Matter 

have ſometimes a greater, ſometimes a 
ae ntity or Extenſion. 
this may be replied ; If, indeed, be 
wks World were full of Body or Matter, 
a Deluge might eaſily be effected this way: 
E were but converting the Air and other Bo- 
dies mixt with it round the Terraqueous 
Globe, to the Height of 15 Cubits above the 
Mountains into Water, and the Buſi- 
nels were diſpatch d. | 


fides Matter or Body, viz. a Vacuum, or 
empty Space, which is intermix' d with the 


minute Parts of all Bodies. Thoſe that have 


more of it interſpers d among their Parts, are 
= rare or thin; and thofe that have leſs, 
re denfe or chick; the rarer Bodies are 
3 the more denſe heavier, Hr: 
ing 


Bur there is another dest in in Nature be- 


—_—— 


the Deluge. 


according to the Proportion of Matter they 
contain. Hence perchance a cubical Foot of 
Air may not be equal in Weight to the hun- 
dredth Part of a cubical Foor of Water; and 
conſequently, an hundred cubical Feet of 
Air will be requiſite to make, by Converſion, 


one cubical Foot of Water. I take it for 
granted here, that the different Weight of 
Bodies depends upon the Difference of Mat- 
ter they contain, ſo that thoſe. which have 
feweſt empty Pores are the heavieſt, thoſe 
that have moſt, the lighteſt. 2 
Tus Cauſe {the Converſion of Air into 
Water] the Learned ſeſuite Athanaſius Rin- 
cher, in his Book De Arca Noe, alledges as 
the undoubted inſtrumental Quſe or Means 
of the Deluge, in theſe Words; Dico totum il- 
lud atreum ſpatium uſque ad ſupremam regio- 
nem aeris, præpotentit Dei virtute, in aquas, 
per inexplicabilem nubium coacer vatarum mul- 
titudinem, qua replebatur, con verſam eſſe; 
cajus  ubertas tanta fuit, ut Aer ſupremus 
cum inferiori in Ocranum commutatus videri 
Potwerit, non nature viribut, ed illius cujus 
volumtati & imperio cuncta ſubſunt. That is, 
I Ange = all — Ae real yr | 1 
to t reme Region of the Air, Was, 

Fr 1GoD, and In- 
ſtrumentality of an inexplicable Multitude of 
Clonds amaſſed together, wherewich it was 
filled, changed into Water, ſo that the upper 
and lower Air might ſeem to be tranſmuted 
. p F 
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Conſequences of 


into an Ocean, not by the Strength of Nature, 

but of Him to whoſe Will and Power all things 

* Arca are ſubject. And he is ſo confident “ that 

Noe, I. 2. this Deluge, in which the Water was raiſed 

L * fifteen Cubits above the higheſt Mountains, 
was not, nor could be effected by natu 

Cauſes, but by the Right Hand of the moſt 

High Gop only; that he ſaith, No Man can 

deny it, but he who doth not penetrate 

how far the Power of Nature can extend, 

© and where it is limited. To conchude, this 

Hypotheſis hath the Suffrages of moſt learned 

Men. But, becauſe the Scripture, aſſigning 

the Cauſes or Means of the Inundation, makes 

no Mention of any Converſion of Air into 

Water, but only of the Breaking up the 

Fountains of the Great Deep, and the Open- 

540 of the Windows of Heaven, I { e 

thoſe Cauſes may be ſufficient to work the 

Effect, and that we need not have recourſe 

to ſuch an Aſſiſtanſdſge. 

As for thoſe that make the Deluge Topi- 

cal, and reſtrain it to a narrow Compaſs of 

Land, their Opinion is, I think, ſufficiently 

pr. Bur · confuted hy a late ingenious Author, to 
net. whom, therefore, I referr the Reader. 

© I SHALL not undertake the Defence or 

Contutation of thee, or any other Hypotheſis ; 

only tell you which, at preſent, ſeems to me 

moſt probable; and that is theirs, Who for a 

Partial Cauſe of the Deluge, aſſign either a 

Change of the Center of the Earth, or a * 

12 | lent 
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lent Depreſſion of the Surface of the Ocean, 
anda Forcing the Waters up from the ſubter- 
raneous Abyſs through the Channels of the 
Foumtains that were then broken up and o- 
pened. 00 | 
— FIRST 1 bd —_— what Conte 
e Scripture ailigns of the Flood; and they 
are two. — The Breaking up the — 
of the great Deep. 2. The Opening of the 
Windows of Heaven. I ſhall firſt treat of 
this laſt. -By the Opening of the Windows 


of Heaven, is (L ſuppoſe) to be underſtood 


the Cauſing of all the Water that was ſu- 
ſpended in the Air to deſcend down in Rain 
upon the Earth; the Effect hereof here men- 
tioned being a long continuing Rain of forty 
Natural Days; and that no ordinary one nei- 
ther, but Catarracts or Spouts of Water; for 
ſo the | Septuagint interpret the W indows of 
Heaven were opened. Kai al narappantrau 78 
8pavs yen y0yoav. T be Catarratts or Spouts of 


Heaven were * And that theſe Trea- 


ſuries of the Air will afford no ſmall Quan- 
tity of Water, may be made appear, both by 
Scripture | and Reafon. 1. By Scripture, 
which oppoſes the Waters that are above the 
Heavens.or Firmament, to thoſethat are un- 
der them; which if they were not ioopþ6pe, 
and in ſome Meaſure equal, it would never 
do. Gen. i. 6. Go is ſaid to male a Fir- 
.mament in the midſt of the Water, and to di- 
vide the Waters which were ndr the Firma- 
90 ment, 
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myſelf have ob a Thunder- 


for ought I know, have moved forty Miles 


Conſequences of 

men," from the Waters which were above the 
Firmament. And this was the Work of a 
whole Day, and conſequently no inconſide- 
rable thing. 2. The ſame may be made ap- 

r, by Reaſon grounded upon Experience. 
Eng Cloud in 
ge, to have in leſs than two Hours Space 
ed down ſo much Water upon the 
as,” befides what ſunk into the parch- 
ed and thirſty Ground, and filled all Dirches 
and Ponds, cauſed a conſiderable Flood in 
the Rivers, ſetting all the Meadows on float. 
[And Dr. W intie, in his Scarborough Spawo, 
tells us of great Spouts of Rain that ordina- 
rily fall every Year,; ſome time or other, in 


Summer, that ſet che whole Country in a 


Flood.] { Now: had this Cloud, which might, 


forward, ſtood-ſtill and emptied all its Wa- 
ter upon the ſame Spot of Ground it firſt 
hung over, what a ſudden and incredible 
Deluge would it have made there? and yet 
what Depth or Thickneſs of Vapours mi 
remain uncondenſed in the Air above chi 
Cloud, knows? That the Ocean af- 
forded but little, in that the Vapours 
raiſed out of it, and brought up in Clouds, 
ang poured down upon the Harth in Rain, 


are ſhortly carried off by the Rivers, and re- 
flamed" into the Sea: But if the Waters of 


the Flood encompaſſed the whole Ferraque- 


ous Globe, (as is moſt probable) then the 


079 - - Ocean 


tbe Deluge. 


Ocean contributed nothing ; for the Water 
muſt be raiſed * above the of 
the Ocean, than chat of the dry Land; upon 
which yer, " at the end of the forty Days R 
the Waters were ſo high as to bear up the 
Ark, that it touched not rhe Ground. 
Moreoves, after this forty Days vio- 
lent and imperuous Rain, it is probable, that 
it rained, though more ently and inter- 
ruptedly, till the 15oth 8 becauſe till 
that time the Waters prevailed and encreaſed 
upon the Earth. All this Water that fell in 
Rain, muſt be contained in the vaſt Treaſu- 
ries of the Middlc and Superior Air, or elſe 
immediately created by Go p. 
Ix thewhole Ocean indeed were raiſed up 
in Vapour, and that Vapour-condenſed into 
Rain, and poured forth upon the dry Land, 
and there fuſpended and dop- 
poor from going off by the Almighty Power 
Gop, then mi _— with an 
equal Quantity of 1 Warer rai raiſed up from the 
eat Deep, have a conſiderable . in the 
Proof But of this there cannot be any 
gathered from the Scriptuges. 
1:xrroxn now to the firſt Cauſe or Means 
of the Deluge aſſigned by the Scripture, -and _ 
that is, the Breaking up of all the Fountains 
of hop * By the great Deep, in this 
ace, I fuppoſe, is to * ſub- 
rerrancous Waters, which do and muſt ne- 
nee communicate with the Sea. For we 
ſee, 
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ſee, that the Caſpian, and ſome other Seas, 
receive into themſelves many great Rivers, 
and yet have no viſible Outlets; and there- 
fore, by ſubterraneous Paſſages, muſt needs 
diſcharge their Waters into the Abyſs of Wa- 
ters under the Earth, and by its Intervention 
into the Ocean again. KN 
- Trar the Mediterranean Sea doth not (as 
I ſometimes thought) communicate with the 
Ocean by any ſubterraneous Paſſages, nor 
thereby impart any Water to it, or receive 
any from it, may be demonſtrated, from 
that the Superficies of it is lower than the 
ie of the Ocean, as appears from 
the Waters running in at the Streights of 
Gibraltar; for if there were any ſuch Com- 
munications, the Water keeping its Level, 
the Mediterranean, being the loweſt, muſt 
by thoſe Paſſages receive Waters from the 
Ocean; and not the Ocean, which is (as we 
have proved) the higheſt from the Medi- 
terranean. But that it doth not receive any 
by ſubterraneous Paſſages, is moſt likely 
becauſe it receives ſo much above Ground. 
Hence it negeffarily follows, that the Medi- 
terranean ſpends more in Vapour than it re- 
ceives from the Rivers, which is Mr. Hal- 
s Concluſion; though in ſomè of his Pre- 
miles, or Hypotheſes, he is, I think, miſtaken: 
As, 1. In that he numbers the Tiber amongſt 
his nine great Rivers, each of which may 
yield ten times as much Water as the Thames, 
* whereas 


the Deluge. 


whereas I queſtion whether that yields once 
ſo much: And whereas he paſſes by all the 
_ reſt of the Rivers as fmaller than it, there 
are two that I have ſeen in [taly itſelf, where- 
of the one, viz. the Arnus, on which Flo- 
rence and Piſa ſtand, ſeemed to me not in- 
ferior in Bigneſs to the Tiber; and the o- 
ther, vis. the Atheſis, on which Verona 
ſtands, I could not gueſs to be leſs than twice 
as big. 2. In that he thinks himſelf too li- 
beral in allowing theſe nine Rivers to carry 
down. each of them ten times ſo much Wa- 
ter as the Thames doth. Whereas one of 
thoſe nine, and that none of the biggeſt nei- 
ther, viz. the River Po, if Ricciolus his Hy- 
pot heſes and Calculations be good, affords 
more Water in an Hour, than Mr. Halley ſup- 

17 5 the Thames to do in a Day; the hour- 

y Effuſions of the Po being rated at eigh- 


teen Millions of Cubical Paces, by Ricciolus a 


whereas the daily ones of the Thames are 
computed to be no more than twenty five 
Millions, three hundred forty four thouſand 
Cubical Yards of Water, by Mr, Halley ; but 
a Geometrical Pace contains five Feet, i. e. 
13 of a Tard. Now. if the Po pours ſo much 
Water hourly into the Sea, what then muſt 
the Danow and the Nile do? each of which 
cannot (I gueſs) be leſs than treble of the 

Po. Tanais, Boryſthenes, and Rhodanus, may 
equal, if not exceed it. Howbeit, I cannot 
approve, Ricciolus his Hypotheſes, judging 


them 
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them to be too exceſſwe, but do believe that 


28 to the whole, Mr. Halley comes nearer the 


Truth. Sure enough it is, that in the Me 
diterranean, the Receipts from the Rivers 


fall hort of che Expence'in Vapour ; though 
in Part of it, that is, the Euxine, the Receipts 
exceed, as appears from that there is a con- 
tant Current fers outward from thenee 


chrough the Thracian Boſpborus, and Helle- 


pom. e 
Bor though the Mediterranean doth in- 


deed evaporate more than it receives from 
the Rivers, yet, I believe, the Caſe is not the 
fame with the Cafpian' Sea; the Superfictes 
whereof feems to me not to bear any great- 
er Proportion to the Waters of the Rivers 
that run into it, than that of the Euxine 


dothito its; which we have obſerved nowty 


nd the whole Receipt in Vapour. 15 
Vo will ſay, Why then do not great Floods 


raiſe the Seas ꝰ I anſwer, as to the Caſpiun, 


if it communicates with the Ocean, whether 


the Rivers bring down more or lefs, it's all 


one; if moge, then the Water keeping its 
Level, the Caſpian raifeth the Ocean ; if leſs, 


then” the Orean communicates to the Caſpian, 
and; raiſes that. But as to the Mediterra- 


neapn, we may ſay, that when ir receives 


other, the Floods and Ebbs of the Nilus, and 
the other Rivers, counterbalaneing one ano- 
ther: Belides, by reaſon of the Snows lying 

2 | 0 


- 


more on the one Side, it receives leſs on the 
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upag the Mountains all Winter, the greateſt 
Floods of thoſe great Rivers in Europe do 
not happen when the Mediterranean evapg- 
rates leaſt id the Winter- time, but in the 
Spring. 


Y ou will demand farther, if the Mediter- 
ranean evaporates ſo much, what becomes of 


all this Vapour ? I anſwer, ke is caſt off upon 
the „e and on their Sides and Tops 
is condenſed into Water, and ſo returned a- 
gain by the Rivers unto the Sea. 

Is you proceed to ask what becomes of 
the Surplulaee of the Water, . which the Me. 
| diterranean receives from the Ocean, and 


2 in Vapour ; I anſwer, It ſeems to me 
t it muſt be caſt farther off over the Tops 


of the Mountains, and ſupply in part Rain 
to theſe Northern Countries ; for we 

that ce South Wind brings Rain with us, and 
all Europe over. _ je pony 
 Madidis Notus evolat alis. Ovid. Metam. 
As to the great Ocean, I do not believe 
that it evaporates ſo much as the, Mediterra- 


neun: Both, 1, Becauſe the whole Miediter- 
raneun, excepting the Euxine, lies in a hot 


Climate, amd a great Part of it as it were in 


a Valley, Ridges. of high Mountains, Al 


on one Side, and the Alps and Appennine, &. 


on the other rope along it. And, 2. Be- 
cauſe the Surface of the whole Ocean bears a 


greater Proportion to the Waters it, receives | 
„ from 
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from- the Rivers of at leaſt this Continent; 
than that of the Mediterranean doth to its. 
And therefore I think alſo that Mr. Halley 
exceeds in his Eſtimate of the Heat of the du 

perficres of the Sea Water. I cannot perſuade 
— that were it all commixt, I mean the 
hotter Part with tlie cooler, all the Surface 
over to ſuch a Thickneſs, it would equal the 
Heat of; dur Air in the hotteſt time of Sum- 
mer. But I leave chat to farther Tryal _ 
2 1 

Hers give me lags! ro. ſuggeſt , that we 
are not to think, that all the ours thar 
ſupply our Rains and Dews proceed from the 
Sea; no, a great Part of them, vis; all that, 
when condenſed, waters the Earth, and ſerves 
for the Nutrition of Plants and Animals; (if 
not the ſame individual Water, at leaſt lo 
much) was exhaled out of the Earth before, 
and returned again in Showers and Dews up- 
on it: So that we receive no more on 
the Sea, than what the Rivers carry back, 7 In 

r into it again. But ſuppoſing Mr. 

755 s Hypotheſes to be good, and cha the Ocean 
doth evaporate, and caſt off * the dry 
Land +: of an Inch Thickneſs daily, and this 
ſuffices for the Supply of all the Wers; ; how 

olerably extravagant muſt their the- 

ſes be, who ſuppoſe the Rivers of all the World 
together to Vield half an Ocean of Water 
daily 2 Though I muſt confeſs myſelf to bt 
ods Loſs, as to thoſe vaſt Rivers of * 
0 
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of ninety Miles broad; for if they ſhould 
run with any thing a ſwift Current, it is in- 
deed ineſtimable what a Quantity of Water 


they may pour forth. All, therefore, that I 


have to ſay to them, is, That we want a true 
Hiſtory and Account of their Phenomena,from 
their Fountains to their Outlets, 

Bur in contradiction to what J have ſaid, 
concerning the Water keeping its Level, and 
flowing in only at the Straits-Mouth, I un- 


derſtand, that it is the concurrent and unani- 


mous Vote and Suffrage of Mariners, Voya- 
gers, and Philoſophers, that there is an Under- 
Current at the Straits of Gibraltar, the T bra- 


cian Boſphorus, and the Baltic Sound, Par- 


ticularly, A. Mazfilly affirms, That the low- 
er Water in the Channel of the T hracian 
Boſphorus is driven Northward into the Eu- 
xine Sea, whilſt the upper flows conſtant- 
ly from the Euxine Southward : And, That 
that which flows from the South is ſalter 
and heavier; which he found by letting 
down a Veſſel cloſe ſhut up, fitted with a 
Valve to open at pleaſure, and let inthe lows 
eſt Water, which being brought up and weigh 


ed, was obſerved to be ten Grains heavier 


than the upper. That the upper and low 

flows contrary ways, he found by the Fiſher» 

mens Nets, which being ler down deep from 

Veſſels that were fixed, were always, by the 

Obſervation of the Fiſhermen, by the Force 

of the Cyrrent driven towards the Black . 
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and by doing down-of a Plummet ; for 
if it were ſtopp'd and detain'd at about five 
or fix Foot depth, it did always decline to- 
wards the Marmora or Propontis ; but if it 
deſcended lower, it was driven'to the con- 


trary part, that is, the Emxine. But, I think, 


theſe Experiments are not ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh and demonſtrate ſuch an Under-Current, 
becauſe, poſſibly there might be ſome Miſtake 
in them: And Mr. Smith mentions no ſuch 
_ as any Under-Current there. But yet 
the fame Mr. Hnith endeavours to prove an 
Under-Current, by two Experiments: The 
firſt is, the Running-Tide and Half-Tide in 
the Offing. between the North-Foreland and 
South-Foreland. Now where it flows Tide 
and Half-Tide, though the Tide of Flood 
runs aloft, yet the Tide of Ebb runs under- 
foot, chat is, cloſe by the Ground. See 
Philoſophical Tranſattions, Numb. 158. 


2 Tus ſecond is, an Experiment made in 
the Baltick Sound; In one of the King's 
Fregats they went with their Pinnace into 
the middle Stfeam, and were carried vio- 
lently by the Current: Soon after, they 
k a Bucket with a large Cannon Buller, 
a certain Depth of Water, which gave 
check to the Boat's Motion; and ſinking it 


ſtill lower and lower, the Boat was driven a- 
head to Windward againſt the Upper-Cur- 
rent, the Current aloft being not above four 


Or 
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or five Fathom deep; and the lower the Buc- 


ket was let fall, they found the Under-Cur- 


rent the ſtronger. | 
To all tis I reply; That I do nor under- 
ſtand how Waters can run backward and for- 
ward in the ſame Channel, at the ſame time. 
For there being but one Declivity; this is as 
much to affirm, as that a heavy Body ſhould 
aſcend. It is a, Croſſing of Proverbs, "Aw 
vn making Rivers aſcend to their 
Fountains, affirming that to be done, which 
all the World hitherto hath look d upon as 
abſurd and impoſſible. And, therefore, the 
Matter of Fact had need be well atteſted: 
Which, when to me it ſhall be, I muſt then, 
manus Aare, yield up the Bucklers, and ſtu- 

dy fome Means to ſolve the Phænomena. 
Soros we, that the Mediterranean em- 
pots itſelf into the Ocean by an Under-Cur- 
nt; there muſt be a Declivity to carry it 
down, and, conſequently, the upper Super- 
ficies of this Under-Current muſt have its De- 
clivity too, and likewiſe the contiguous Su- 
ve of che Upper-Curreat ; and ſo, the 
Upper-Current muſt needs aſcend in its 
Courſe inwards. If you ſay, it's forc'd in by 
the Motion of the Ocean, that ſeems unlike- 
ly, becauſe it runs in conſtantly, as well Ebb 
as Flood. And, therefore, there ſeems to be 
no better Account of it than the Superficies 
of the Ocean being higher than chat of the 

Mediterranean. 
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Bur to {pt this Matter out of all doubt, 


that learned and curious Obſerver of all Na- 
tural and Artificial Rarities that came in his 
way, Mr. John Greaves, in whole time there 
was no talk of anUnder-Current at theStraits- 
Mouth, but of contrary-ſfide ones, affirms of 
his own Knowledge and Obſeryation, T hat 
it was a great Miſtake, and that there was no 
ſuch thing as a contrary, Current, hut that the 
Water flowed equally imward, as well on the 
one fide of the Channel as on the other. . Pyra- 
midograph. p. 101, 1-2: 


By the Breaking up of the Fountains of 


the. Great Deep, is, I conceive, meant, the 
making great Iſſues and Apertures for theſe 
ſubterrancous Waters to ruſh out. You will 


fay, how could that be, fith the Water keeps 


its Level, and cannot aſcend to a greater 
Height above, the, common Center,, than the 
Superficies of the Sea is, much lels force its 
Way, remove Obſtacles, and break open Paſ- 


ſages? | | . 
IAR SWE RN, According to them that hold 


that all Rivers come from tlie Sea by ſub- 


terrancous Paſlages, it is no more than daily 
happens. For they muſt needs grant, that 
the Water in ſubterraneous Channels, is rai- 
ſed as far above the Level of the Ocean, 
as are the Heads and Fountains of great Ri- 
vers. Which, conſidering the Height of their 
firſt Springs up the Mountains the Length 
of their Courkes, and the Swiftneſs of their 

| Streams 
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Streams for 2 great part of the Way, is very 
conſiderable, a conſtant Declivity being ne- 
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ceſſary to their Deſcent. And, therefore, 1 


can by no means aſſent to the Learned Do- 


for Plot, (if 1 underſtand him aright) T hat + ip. 
" the Valleys are as much below the Surface of Nat Srf- 


the Sea, as Mountains are above it. For, 
how then could Rivers deſcend down to the 
Sea through thoſe Valleys ? The Sea would 
rather run into them, and make S$inus's; or 
elſe, if they were encloſed, the Water would 
ſtagnate there, and make Pools. 5 

r this be done by way of Filtration (which 
ſeems to be the moſt likely Means of railing 
the Water). I do not ſee, but theſe Fikers may 
ſuck up the whole Ocean ; and if Apertures 
and Outlets large enough were made, pour 
it out upon the Earth in no long time. But 
I cannot be fully reconciled to this Opinion, 
though it hath: great Advocates, eſpecially 
the fore- mentioned very learned and inge- 
nious Perſon, Dr. Robert Plot. I acknow- 
ledge ſubterraneous Waters: I grant a Con- 
fluence and Communication,of Seas by Un- 
der-ground Channels and Paſfages: T believe, 
that wherever one ſhall dig as deep as the 
Level of the Sea, he ſhall ſeldom fail of Wa- 
ter; the Water making its way through Sand, 
and Gravel, and Stones. Inlike manner, as it 
is obſerved of the River Seine, that in Flood- 
times all the neighbouring Wells and Cellars 
are filled with Water, and when the River 
PIT G 3 decreaſes 
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p. 79» 
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decreaſes. and ſinks again, thoſe Waters alſo 
of the Wells and Cellars diminiſh, and by de- 

grees fall back into the River, ſo. that there 
wh ſcarce any Wells or Fountains in the 
Plains near the River, but their Waters keep 
wi of the Rivers, riſing and falling 
with it. 

By r this inferior conſtant Circulation and 
perperual Motion of Water, ſeems to me not 
yet ſufficiently proved and made out. 1 think 
that the Patrons and Abettors of this Opi- 
— have not ſatisfactorily demonſtrated, 

is, or can be performed. To what 


how "ir 
Is. is of ered concerning the Center of Gravity 


hong nearer to our Continent. by reaſon of 

is EIN of the Earth, and the 
Wa as it w on an Heap in the 
other . re, I anſwer, 3. That 175 


refenr errraguoons Clobe Globe, the New e 
15 lies between the wo great Seas, = 


5 9p olite to gur Continent, doth in 
re e ahe Old, anda 


off a 2 Ln of the Advantage, w 
reaſon of i Preponderancy, it might other- 
wiſe have.,  Mieover, 1 97 0 by > Brier- 


2 8 Opinion, that be, and is a 


valt, ntinent; toward che e Pole 
te to Europe and Ala, to counterpoi 
them on that ſide; nay, 1 d0 verily ieve, 
that the Continemts and Illands are ſo pro- 
portionably ſcattered and diſpoſed all the 


World _ * 1 not * and exactly, 
9 10, J yet 


\ the Deluge. 


yet very nearly to counter-balance one ano- 
ther; ſo that the Globe cannot walter or 
reel rowards any Side: And that the Center 
of the Convex Superficies of the Sea, is the 
true Center of the whole Terreſtrial Spher 

both of Motion, and of Gravity. I add a0 
of Magnitude, which is exceedingly con- 
venient, as well for the Facility as the Equa- 
bility, of the Earth's Diurnal Motion. This 
Hypotheſis of the Continent's being vilyrer's 
equally on all Sides of the Globe, makes theſe 
Centers concurr in one Point, whatever Cauſe 
we aſſign of the raiſing up the dry Land at 
firſt, , Whereas if we ſhould ſuppoſe the dry 
Land to haye been raiſed up by Earthquakes 
only on one Side of the Globe, and to have 


caſt off the Water to the other, and alſo that 


the Waters could find no Way into the Ca- 
verns that were left within; . the watery 
Side muſt needs preponderate the Land Side, 
and bring the Center of Gravity nearer to 
its own Huperſiciet, and ſo raiſe the Land 
{till a great deal higher, and make a conſide- 
rable Diſtance between the Centers of Mag- 
nitude, and of Gravity, Ig our Hypotheſis 
of the equal Diſperſion of the Continents 
and Iſlands, no fach thing would happen, but 
each Continent, taking it with all its internal 


Caverns, whether lighter or heavier than its 
Bulk ia Water, that is, whether the Water 
did make its way into the Caverns thereof, 


or did not, (for in the firſt Caſe it would be 
9 haeavier, 
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heavier, in the ſecond lighter) would have 
irs Counterpoiſe on the oppoſite Side, ſo that 
the Centers would ſtill concurr. The Caſe 
would be the fame, if the dry Land were 
diſcovered, and the Mountains raiſed by the 
immediate Application of the Divine Power. 
2. The Sea being no where. above a- German 


_ Mile deep, (for which we have good Au- 


thority) in moſt Places not half ſo much, 
taking then, as a Middle Term, half a Mile. 
Suppoſe it every where half a Mile deep, 
(rhe Earth below the Sea, we have no rea- 

n to ſuppoſe of different Gravity) what 
Proportion hath this half Mile's Thickneſs of 
Water to the Whole Terraqueous Globe, 
whoſe Semidiameter is, by the Account of Ma- 


 thematicians, Three thouſand four hundred 


and forty Italian Miles? What little Advan- 


tage then can it hive of the Earth oppoſite to 


it, in Point of Preponderancy ? 3. Granting 
the Center of Gravity ſhould be nearer our 
Continent: The Center being the loweſt 
Place, and the Water a fluid Body, unleſs 


ſtopped, (which it might indeed be, if it were 


encompaſſed ind with high Shores, as high 
as the PMioun 5 — any Breaks be 
Outlets in them) where it found Declivity, 
it would deſcend as near as it could to it, 
without any Regard of the Earth's Preponde- 
rancy. And though we ſhould grant, that 


the Dryneſs of the Shores might ſtop it, and 
taufe it to lie on a Heap, yet would it run up 


the 


r 
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the Channels of Rivers, till it come as near 
as poſſible to the Center of Gravity. Indeed 
the Rivers themſelves could not defcend, but 
muſt run towards the Middle of the Conti- 
nent. All this, I think, will follow from this 
Hypotheſis by as good — as the 
Waters being forced through the ſubterra- 
neous Channels out at the Springs. Dr. Hook's 
Opinion, That the Preponderancy of the 
ſalt Water above the freſh, raiſes up the freſh 
Water above the Level of the ſalt, as high as 
the Springs and Fountain-Heads, and forces 
it out there, would have a great Probability 
in it, were there 9 ſtrait Channels 
or Conduits from the Bottom of the Sea to 
the Eruption of Springs, which I believe 
there are not. I do not peremptorily affirm, 
that all Fountains do proceed from Rain; 
only I contend, that Rain may ſuffice to feed 
them, and that probably it - doth: feed ordi- 
-nary Springs. This the ingenious French 
Author doth well demonſtrate in the River 


Seine, and I believe it is demonſtrable in 


molt other Rivers. i 
Tut little Brook that _ my Dwel- 
ling, and hath its Head or Source not above 


four or ſive Miles off, where there is no ex- 


traordinary Eruption of Water, all along its 
Courſe receives ſmall Rivulets on both Sides; 


which though they make a conſiderable 


Stream at five Miles Diſtance from the Foun- 


dain-Head, yet ſingly are ſo ſmall, that they 


may 
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may very well be conceived to drain down 
from the higher Grounds that lie about 
them. And taking the whole together, it is 
2 very conſiderable Length and Breadth of 
Land, that contributes to the Maintenance 
of this little River: So that it may eaſily be 
believed, that all its Water owes its Original 
to Rain! Eſpecially, if it be conſidered far- 
ther, that in Winter- time, after the Rains are 
fallen, the Ground ated, and the Dirches 
full, the Stream of this River, during the 
whole Winter following, is for the — 1 
unleſs in Froſts, double of what it was 

n Summer. Which Exceſs. can proceed 
— nothing but Rain and Miſts ; — — 
ir would be Raſhneſs to aſſign any other 
Cauſe, when there is fo obvious and mani- 
feſt an one. Moreover, that Rain affords no 
ſmall Quantity of Water, is clear alſo from 
gen Floods, wherein it might be proved, 

t in few Days there deſcends more Wa- 
ter than would — the ordinary Stream 
for a good part of Summer. Now, to com- 
— eat Things with ſmalls I have ſeen 


of the Rivers in Europe, the 
— Rhine „and Po; and when 
I conſider the Len gth of their Courſes, the 


3 of. — Rivers and Brooks 
— and all theſe from their firſt 
Ric Degrees of little Rivulets 
and — 1 like my neiglibouring Brook; the 


my Mountains and vaſt Extent of higher . 
Grounds, 
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Grounds they drain: To me it ſeems (and 


I have ſeen all their Streams near their Out- 


lets, except the Danomꝰ t, and its after four 
hundred Miles Deſcent) that they de not 
bear any greater Proportion to the Rivers and 
Rivulets they receive, and the immenſe 
Tracts of Land that feed them, than my 
Brook doth to its {mall Rills and Compaſs of 
Ground. 

Bor in this, I confeſs, I do not deſcend to 
the Nicenels of Meaſuring and Calculation, 
* 3 A jan oy, by 
taking my Mea — e Ceſtrians (ay, 
the Scale of the 

Ix will here be objeted, That the Rain 
never ſinks —1 ten Foot deep at moſt _n 
the Earth, and een aum ut) th 
ing. 

Aaſiu. Turs indeed; if it were une, 
would much enervate, nay, quite overthrow. 
our Opinion: And the 
fy this Point, and effectually demonſtrate, 
beyond all Poſpbility of Denial or Contra- 
diction, That Rain water doth ſink down, 
and make its Way into tag Rarth; I do not 
ſay, ten, or twenty, nor forty, but an hun- 
dred, nay, two or three huodred Foot, of 
more. 


Droppings and Deſtillations of Water from 
the Roof: Und: cock af abich CoJ8e heb 
by 


re we mut forti- 


Fier then, in Pod-Hol, in the-Peak of 
Derbyſhire, there are in ſome Places conſtanr 


gt 
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| Pool-Hole, after great and long continuing 
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by the by) riſes up a Stone Pillar, the Water 


preci pang” ſome of thoſe ſtony Particles, 
which it had waſhed off the Rocks in paſſing 


through their Chinks. Theſe Droppings 


continue all the Summer long. 'Now it 
ſeems clear- to me, that the Rain-water ma- 


king its Way through the Veins and Chinks 
of the Rocks above it, and yet but flowly, - 
by reaſon of the Thickneſs of the Mountain, 


. — Straitneſs of the Paſſages, ſupplies thar 


ing all the Vear round]; at leaſt, this is 


P 
= more rational than any different Hy- 


potbeſis. If the Water diſtills down faſter in 
Winter-time and wet Weather, than it doth 


in Summer (which I forgot to ask) the Ex- 
periment would infallibly prove our m 
tion. In Confirmation of this Argument 

Albertus Magnus (as 1 find him quoted in 
Dr. Wittie's Frardorough Fpary) tells us, That 


at phe Bottom of a. ſolid Rock one hundred and 


thirty Fathoms deep, he ſaw Drops of Water 


diftilling from it in ade Seaſon. 


SeconDry, It is well known, and atteſted 
to me by the People at Buxton when I was 
there, That out of the Mouth of the ſame 


Rains, a great Stream of Water did uſually 


| ilue dort And I am ſure it muſt make its 


Way through'a good Thickneſs of Earth, 'or 
Rocks before it could come in there. * 

Tumbir, What becomes of all the Water 

chat falls on Necwmarket-Heath, and gte 
Hills 


2 — 2 .. 
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Hills, I 2 alſo Salisbury-Plain, and 


the like ſpungy Grounds all Winter long, 
where we ſee very little run off any way 2 
It muſt. needs fink into the Ground more 
than ten Foot deep. " 
FouRTHLY, Many Wells, whoſe Springs 
he at leaſt wr Gin deep, we find by 
Experience, do often fail in great Droughts 
in Summer-time. (Ys as. 
FIE TRT, In Coal Delfs, and other Mines, 
in wet Weather the Miners are many times 
drown'd out, (as they phraſe it) though no 
Water runs down into the Mouths of their 
Pits or Shafts. . Nay, Dr. Wittie tells us, in 
his Deſcription of the Vertues of the Scarbo= 
rom $paw, pag. 105. That after great Inun- 
dations of Rain, the Miners find the Water 
frequently. diſtilling through the ſolid Earth 
on their Heads ; whereas. in Summer, or dry 
alone, they find no Interruption from thence 
\ FaxrtHz x, to confirm this Particular, I 
wrote to my Honoured Friend Sir 7 homas 
Willughby, Bar. deſiring him to examine 
his Colliers concerning it, and ſend me Word 


what Report they make; and from him re- 


ceived this Account: If there be Springs lie 
before you come at the Coal, they carry the 
ater away ; but if there be none, it falls in- 
to the Works in greater or leſs Quantity, ac- 
cording as the Rains fall. Which Anſwer is 
ſo much the more conſiderable, in * it 
| gives 
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gives me a farther clear Proof, that Springs 
ate fed by Rain- water, and not by any Com- 
munications from the Sea; their riginal be- 
ing above the Beds of Coal, they' receiving 
the Rain- water into their Veins, and deriving 
ic all along to cheir Fountains of Eruptions, 
above the Coals. 
- 1 nent —— lm „Dr. nume] kifth. 
ly, p. 85. That the Scarborou 75 Spaw, not- 

withſtanding it breaks out Gre within 
#hree or fous Yards off the of the Cliff, 
Which is — forty Tards high, go within a 
Onartey of a Mile there ir another Hill, that ir 
more than as high again ur the Cuff, and 4 
Deſcem all the way to the Cliff, fo as the Rain- 
water cannot lie long upon the Ground ;' yet it 
ts 2 "that after a long Rain, the Wa- 

ter of the” Spaw is altered in tis Tafte, and 
leſſened in iti Operation; whereas a rainy Day 
or two will not fenfibly hurt it. And now I 
am tranſcribing out of this Author, give me 
Leave to add an Obſervation or two in Con- 
firmarion” of Rains being the wh ho of 
ings. The firſt is (pag. g7 

Im England in tbe Years 4 75 and 56. 
wher our Climate war drien-thin ever jt had 
been mentioned to be in any Stories, ſo as we 
had very lirtle Rain in Summer, or $10w in 
Winer, moſt of our Spy pa, were dried 
oo as in the Memory of the eldeſt — 
bad never wanted "th but were of 
** We call * Perennes, or at 


leaſt 
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leaſt were eſteemed ſo. He inſtances alſo N 
parallel Story out of Heylin's Geogr 5 — 

the Deſcription of Cyprus, where the Au- 
thor relates ; T hat in the Days of Conſtantine 
the Great, there was an exceeding long Drought 
there, ſo ar in thirty ſe Nears they had 0 


1 
45 
1 
433 
; 
* 
% 
| 
A 


Rain, inſomuch as all — ings and To- 
rents, or Rivers, were dried u ſo that the 
Inhabitants were forced to Lops fo the Iſland, 


and to ſeek for new Habitations for want of 
freſb Vater. 

Txs ſecond is, p. 84. That in the Wolds 
or Downs of Yorkſhire th 1 ror 1 
break out after great Rains , 

— evhich"jor and ſpout po ges 
eigbt. 
Nexxxxx 1s this Eruption of Springs after 
long Rains, — * peculiar only to the 
Wolds of Yorkſhire, but common to other 
Countries alfo, as Dr. *Childrey witneſleth, in + Br 
theſe Words: Sometimes there breaks out is B. 
Water in the manner of a ſudden Land Fd. 
Hinds a * that are lite Rocks 
mn af open Fields, near the Riſing 
s the River Ky Go 88 Kent which is repu- 
by the ans People 'a Fore-runner ' of 
Ab T hat. the ſudden Eruption of Springs 
in Places where they uſe not always to run, 
Should be a Sign of Dearth, is no Wonder. For 
theſe unuſual Eruptions, (which in Kent wwe call 
Nailbourns ) are 7 ca by extreme Gluts of 
Rain, or laſting wet Weather, and never hap- 
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pen but in wet Nears ; witneſs the Year 1648. 
when there were many of them; -—== and to our 
Purpoſe very remarkable it wat, that in the 
Tear 1654. ſeveral Springs and Rivulett were 
he dried up, by — of. the precedent 
rought, which raged moſt in 1651, 1652, 
and 1653. "As the Head of the Stour, that 
riſer near Eltham in Kent, and runs through 
Canterbury, was dry for ſome Miles Space 
And the like happened to the Stream that croſ- 
ſeth the Road-way between Sittingburn and 
Canterbury, at Oſpring near  Feverſham , 
which at other times ran with a. plentiful Cur- 
rent, but then wholly failed. So we ſce thar 
it is not infrequent for new Springs to break 
out in wer Years; and for old ones to.fail in 
Droughts. And Strabo, in his firſt Book 

tells 

e 


| us, That in 
the Time of Artaxerxes, 


was ſo gem 4 
Drought, that Rivers, and Later, and Wells 


of Water failed, and were dried up. 


Teœarxor here alſo forbear to add, the On 


bable Account he [Dr. Mittie] gives of the 
Supply of the Spring-Well on the Caſtle-Hill 
at Scarborough ; at which, I confeſs, I was 
ſomewhar puzzled. This Well, ſaith he, though 
it be upon the Top of the Rock, not many Yards 
deep, and alſo upon the Edge of the Cliff, is, 
doubtleſs, ſupplied by ſecret Channels within 


the Ground, that convey the Rain and Showers. 


into it, being placed on a dependent Part of 
the Rock; near unto which, there are alſo pon | 
" 5 
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lars under an old ruinated Chappel, which, after 
a great Rain, are full of Water, but are dried 
up in a long Drought. 

As for what is ſaid concerning the River 
World's pouring out ſo much Water into the 
Caſpian Sea, as in a Year's time would make 
up a Maſs of Water equal to the Globe of 
the Earth; and of the hourly Effuſions of 
the River Po in Italy, which Ricciolus hath 
computed to amount to 18000000 cubical 
Paces of Water; whence a late learned Wrt- 
ter hath probably inferred, that all the Ri- 
vers in the World together, do daily diſ- 
charge half an Ocean of Waters into the Sea ; 
I muſt confeſs myſelf to be unſatisfied there- 
with. I will not queſtion their Calculations, 
= I ſuſpe& they are out in their Hypothe- 
ſes. 


TRE Opinion of Mr. Edmund Halley, that 


Springs and Rivers owe their Original to 


apours condenſed on the Sides of Moun- 
tains, rather than unto Rains, I acknowledge 
to be very ingenious, grounded upon good 
Obſervations, and worthy of its Author ; and 
Iwill not deny it to be in part true, in thoſe 
hot Countreys in the Torrid Zone, and near 
it; where, by reaſon of the great Heats, the 
Vapours are more copiouſly exhaled out of 
the Earth, and, it's likely, carried up high in 
the Form of Vapours. The inferiour Air, at 
leaſt, is ſo charged with them, and by that 


means ſo very moiſt, that, in ſome Places, 
their 


e 
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their Knives ruſt even in their Pockets; and 
in the Night, ſo very freſh and cold, partly 
alſo by reaſon of the Length of the Nights; 
that expoſing the Body to it, cauſes Colds and 
Catarrhs, and is very dangerous: Whence 
alſo their Dews are ſo great, as in good mea- 
ſure to recompenſe the Want of Rain, and 
ſerve for the Nouriſhment of Plants; as they 
do even in Spain itſelt. 

ILSAul firſt of all propoſe this Opinion in 
the Words of the Author, and then diſcourſe 
alittle upon it. After he had enumerated 
many of the high Ridges and Tracts of 
Mountains in the four Quarters of the Worl 
he thus proceeds: Each of which far ſurpaſs 
the uſual Height to which the aqueous V apours 
of themſelves aſcend, and on the Tops of which 
the Air is ſo cold and rariſied, as to retain 
but a ſmall Part of thoſe Vapours that ſpall be 
brought thither bythe Winds. T boſe Vapours, 
therefore, that are raiſed copiouſly in the Sea, 
and by the Winds. are carried over the low 
Lands to thoſe Ridges of Mountains, and are 
there compelled,by the Stream of the Air, to mount 
2 it tothe Tops of the Mountains, where 

the Water preſently precipitates gleeting down 
by the Crannies of the Stone; and part of the 
Vapour entring into the Cavities of the Hills, 
the Water thereof gathers, at in an Alembict, 
into the Baſons of Stone it finds; which be- 
ing once filled, all the Overplus of Water that 
comes thither, runs over by the loweſt Place, 

an 
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and og out by the Sides of the Hills, 
le Springs. 
down by the Valleys, or Guts bettveen the Ridges 
of the Hills, and coming to unite, form little 
Rivulets or Brooks. Many of theſe, again, 
meeting in one common Valley, and gaining 
the plain Ground, being grown leſs rapid, be- 
come a River : And many of theſe being united 


in one common Channel, make ſuch Streams, 


as the Rhine, and Rhoſne, and the Danube ; 
which latter one would hardly think the Col- 
teftion of Water condenſed out of Vapour, un- 
teſs wwe confider how vaſt a Trac of Ground 


that River dyhins, and that it is the Sum of 


all thoſe Springs, which break out on the Sout h- 
fide of the Carpathian Mountains, and on the 
North-ſide of the immenſe Ridge of the Alps, 
which ir one contained Chain of Mountains 
from fog -w 1 — it 
moſt paſs for a Rule, that the Magni- 
jor of a Ros or the Onantity of Water it 
evarnater, ir proportionable to the Length and 
Hetght of the Ridges, from whence its Foun- 
tains ariſe, Now this Theory of me is 
not a bare Hypotheſis, but founded on Expe- 
rience, which it was my Luck to gain in my 
Abode at F. Helena; where, in the Night-time. 
on the Tops of the Halls, about Eight hundred 
Tards above the Sea, there was ſo ſtrange a 
Condenſation, or rather Precipitation of the 
V apours, that it war a great Impediment to 
my Celeſtial Obſervations ; for, in the = 
H 2 55 
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Sky, the Dew would fall ſo faſt, as to cover 
each balf-quarter of 41 B04 Glaſſes with 
little Drops, ſo that I was neceſſitated to wipe 
them off ſo often ; and my Paper, on Which I 
wrote my Obſervations, would immediately be 
ſo wet with the, Dew, that it would not bear 
Int: By which it may be ſuppoſed, how Jaſ 
theWater gathers in thoſe mighty high Riages 
T but now named. At laſt he concludes : 
And I doubt not but this Hypotheſis is more 
reaſonable, than that of thoſe who derive all 
Springs from the Rain-waters, which yet are 
perpetual, and without Diminution, even when 

0 Rain falls for a long ſpace of Time. 
Tus may, for ought Las yet ſee or know, 
be. a good Account of the Original of 
Springs in thoſe fervid Regions, though even 
there, I doubt, but partial; but in Europe, 
and the more temperate Countries, I believe 
the Vapours in this manner condenſed, have 
but little Intereſt in the Production of them, 
* I will not wholly exclude them. 
or | 
irſt, The Tops of the Alps above the 
Fountains of four. of the. greateſt Rivers in 
Europe, the Rhine, the Rhoſne, the Danoww, 
and the Po, are, for about ſix Months in the 
Year, conſtantly covered with Snow, to a 
great thickneſs ;. ſo that there are no Va- 
pours all that while that can touch thoſe 
Mountains, and be by them condenſed into 
Water; there falls nothing there but 1 
| an 
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and that continuing all that while on the 
Ground without Ditlolution, hinders all Ac- 
ceſs of Vapours to the Earth; if any roſe, or 
were by Winds carried ſo high in that Form, 
as Iam confident there are not. And yer, for 
all thar, do not thoſe Springs fail, but con- 
tinue to run all Winter; and it is likely too, 
without Diminution ; which is a longer time 
than Droughts uſually laſt ; eſpecially, if we 
conſider that this Want of Supply is con- 
ſtant and annual ; whereas, Droughts are but 


rare and accidental. So that we need not 


wonder any more, that Springs ſhould con- 
tinue to run, and without Diminution too, 
in. times of Drought. True it is, that thoſe 
Rivers run low all Winter, ſo far as the Snow 
extends, and to a good diſtance from their 
Heads; but that is for want of their acciden- 
tal Supplies from Showers. Nay, I believe, 
that even in Summer, the Vapours are but 
rarely raiſed ſo high in a liquid Form in 
the free Air, remote from the Mountains, 
but are frozen into Snow, before they arrive 
at the Height. For the Middle Region of the 
Air, where the Walk of the Clouds is, at 
leaſt the ſuperiour part of it, is ſo cold, as to 
freeze the Vapours that aſcend ſo high, even 
in Summer- time. For we ſee, that in the 


Height and Heat of Summer, in great Thun- 


der- ſtorms, for the moſt part it hails: Nay, 
in ſuch Tempeſts I have ſeen mighty Show- 
ers of great Hail-ſtones fall, ſome as big as 

("I Nut- 
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Nutmegs or Pigeons Eggs; and in ſome pla- 
ces, ſuch Heaps of them, as would load Dung- 
Carts, and have not been diſſolved in a day 
or two. At the fame Seaſons, I have obſer- 
ved, in ſome Showers, Hail-ſtones fall of ir- 
regular Figures, and throughout pellucid, 
like great Pieces of Ice, with ſeyeral Snags 
or Fangs iſſued out of them: Which, how 


they could be ſupported in the Air till they a- 


mounted to that Bulk and Weight, is a thi 

worthy to be more curiouſly conſidered. 
For either they muſt fall from an incredible 
Height, the Vapours they encountred by the 
Way, condenſing, and, as it were, cryſtallizing 
upon them into Ice, and in time augmenting 
them to that Bulk; or elſe, there muſt be 
ſome ſtrange and unknown Faculty in the 
Air to ſuſtain them. That the ſuperiour Air 
doth ſupport heavy Bodies better than the 
inferiour, the Flight of Birds ſeems to be a 
clear Demonſtration, For, when: they are 
mounted up on High, they fly with leis Fa- 
tigue, and moye forward with greater Faci- 
lity, and are able to continue Rn upon 
the Wing without Delaſſation, than in the 
lower Air they could poſſibly do. And, there- 
fore, when they are to make great Flights, 
they ſoar aloft in the Air, at a great Height 
above the Earth. So have I often ſeen a 


2 Flock of Wild-geeſe mounted ſo high, that 


though their Flight be ſwift, they ſeemed ro 
make but little Way in a long time, and to 
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roceed on aer wich eaſe, and very 
— vr by reaſon of their Diſtance. And 
yet one would think, this were contrary to 
Reaſon, that the lighter Air, ſuch as is the 
ſuperiour, ſhould better ſupport a weighty 
Body than the heavier, that is, the inferiour. 
Some imagine, that this comes to paſs by 
reaſon of the Wind, which is conſtantly mo- 
ving in the upper Air, which ſupports any 
Body that moves contrary to it. So we ſee 
that thoſe Paper-kites which Boys make, are 
raiſed in the Air, by running with them con- 
trary to the Wind: And when they are ad- 
vanced to a great Height, do but ſtick down 
the nether End of Ne Vis to which they are 
faſtned, into the Ground, they will be conti- 
nued by the Wind at the ſame Height they 
were, ſo long as it laſts and abides in the 
ſame Quarter. In like manner, the Birds fly- 
ing contrary to the Wind, it ſupports and 
keeps them up. But if this were the only 
Reaſon, methinks it ſhould not be fo eaſie, 
but rather very laborious for Birds to fly 
againſt the Wind, ſo as to make any conſide- 
rable Progreſs in the ſuperiour Air, as we 
ſee they 50 And, therefore, poſſibly they 
may be nearer the Right, who —— e, that 


the Gravity of Bodies decreaſes proportion- 
ably to their Diſtance from the Earth; and 
that a Body may be advanced ſo high, as 
quite to loſe its Gravity and Inclination, or 
Tendency to the Center: Of which I do not 
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| ſee how it is poſſible to make Experiment. 


to aſcen 


For, to what is ſaid by ſome, to have been 
tried, that a Bullet ſhot perpendicularly up- 
ward out of a great Gun, never deſcended 
again, I give no credit at all. 

Bur to leave that, it is certain, that the 
Vapours, after they are mounted up to a 
conſiderable Height in the Air, are congeal- 
ed and turned into the immediate component 
Principles of Snow, in which Form I con- 
ceive =y acquire a Lightneſs, and are - 

higher than they could do, {ſhould 
they retain the Form of a humid Vapour ; 
as, we ſee, Ice is lighter than Water, out of 
which it is frozen. But whether this be the 
reaſon of their Aſcent, or not, I am ſure of 
the Matter of Fact, that theſe Snow-Clouds 
do aſcend far above the higheſt Tops of 
the Alps ; For, paſſing over a Mountain in 
the Griſons Country, on the very Ridge of 
them, in the beginning of the Spring, it 
{ſnowed very faſt during whole-Paffage 
for fix hours; and yet the Clouds ſeemed to 
be as far above my Head, as they do here in 
England; and à great Height they muſt be, 
for the Snow to gather into ſo great Flakes, 
and to continue ſo long falling; nay, it may 
be three times ſo long. Moreover, we ſee, 
that the higheſt Pikes and Summits of thoſe 
Mountains are covered with Snow. And 1 
am aſſured, that all the Winter long, at inter- 


vals, it ſnows upon the Tops of the Alps. * 
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2. Ix the Spring- time, when the Snow diſ- 

ſolves, ſome of theſe Rivers that flow down 

from the Alpine Mountains, run with a full 
Stream, and overflow their Banks, in clear 
Sun-ſhine Weather, though no Rain falls, as 

I myſelf can witneſs; and, therefore, I pre- 

ſume, that all the reſt do fo too, as the Inha- 
/bitants affirmed. But, in the Summer-time, 

after the Snow hath been ſome time melted, 

their Streams decay again, notwithſtanding 

any Vapours condenſed upon them, propor- 
tionable to the Droughts ; neither are there 

any Floods, but upon Falls of Rain. Of 

3. THrar the Snow diſſolved, and ſoaking 

into the Earth, is the Original of the Alpine 
Springs; a probable Argument may be taken 

from the Colour of the Water of thoſe Ri- 

vers which deſcend from the Alps, at leaſt on 

this Northern- ſide, which I obſerved to be of 

of a Sea-green, even to a great diſtance from 

their Heads ; which, whence can it proceed, 
unleſs from the nitrous Particles of the Snow- 
water, of which they conſiſt? Another alſo 

from the Bronchocele, or * gutturine Tumour, * Swoln 
an Endemial Diſeaſe of the Natives of thoſe Throat. 
Parts, which Phyſicians and Naturaliſts at- 
tribute to the Water they drink, not without 

good Reaſon ; | becauſe, ſay they, it conſiſts 

of melted Snow, which gives it that malig- 

nant Quality. + Scaliger ſpeaking of this + De$ub- 
Diſeaſe, faith, Id ab aqua fit & nivibus lique- . . 
fattis, qua multum terreſtris & crudi continent. Sed. 2. 
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But becauſe Julius Palmarizs may poſſibly 
be in the right, who imputes this Diſeaſe to 
the Steams of the Minerals, eſpecially Mer- 
curial, -wherewith theſe Mountains abound, 
which infect the Waters, and render them 
noxious to the neryous Parts ; I ſhall not in- 
ſiſt upon this Particular, 

- In confirmation of what I have ſaid con- 
cerning the Original of the Alpine Springs, 
I thall add the Opinion of the Learned Al- 
phonſus Borellus, concerning the Fountains 
ſpringing up, or iſſuing out of the Sides of 
Mount tua in Sicily. They are probably 
(faith he) either generated, or at leaſt en- 


creaſed, from the melting of the Snow, which 


doth perpetually occupy the Top of the Moun- 
tain. And this is FE A Ao they are 
not diminiſhed, nor decreaſe in dummer, as elſe- 
where it happens, but often flow more plenti- 
fully. Lib. De incendiis Ætnæ. * 
Wau Mr. Halley ſaith of Springs, T 
they are perpetual, and without Diminution, 
even when no Rain falls, for a long Space of 


Time. If he underſtands it generally of all 


Springs, I add, that are accounted quick 
ones too, I deny his Aſſertion: That ſome 


there may be of that Nature, Igrant. A Rea- 


ſon whereof may be given, . viz. that the 
Outlet is too {mall to empty the Water of 


all the Veins and Earth that lie above it in a 


long time. In our Native Country of Eng- 
2 are living and laſting ** ri- 
| | ing 
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ſing at the Feet of our ſmall Hills and Hil- 
locks, to which, I am ſure, the Vapours con- 
tribute very little; which is ſo obvious to: 
every Man, that, I think, I need not ſpend 
time 0 prov c it. 

Fier muſt I not diſſemble or tom that in 
the Summer- time the Vapours do aſcend, or 
are carried up in that Form, by the Sides of 
the Mountains to their higheſt Tops, and a- 
bove them; for there falls no Snow there, in 
the Heat of Summer; and that which lies 
there, is, for the moſt part, diſſolved. Yak 
chat Rain falls — there, J myſelf 
can witneſs; having been on the 0 higheſt 
- Tops of the Mount ama (which keeps the 
Snow all Winter). on the one called T hurt 
in a Thunder-ſhower ; ; and on che other, cal- 
led la Dolaz, in a ſmart and continuing Rain: 
So that I will not deny, but in Summertime 
the Vapours may contribute ſomewhat to the 
Springs; as I have elſewhere intimated : 
Clouds almoſt continually hanging upon the 
Tops of the Mountains, and the Sun having 
there but little Power, 

AND now that I am diſcourling of theſe 
things, give me leave to ſet down an Obſer- 
vation I made in the laſt great Froſt; the 
ſharpeſt thar was ever known in the Mcmo- 
ry of Man, which I had before met with in 
Books, but did not give firm credit to, that 
is, that notwithſtanding the Violence of the 
Froſt, all the Springs about us brake out, and 

ran 
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ran more plentifully than uſually they did at 
any other time : Which I knew not what to 
impute to, unleſs perchance the cloſe Stop- 
ping the Pores of the Earth, and. keeping 
in that Part, which, at other times, was wont 
to vapour away; which Account I neither 
then could, nor can yet fully acquieſce in. 


To this I will here add an Abſtract of a 
Letter, written by my honoured Friend Dr. 

6 * O U may, peradventure, meet with ſome 
"© Oppoſition againſt your Hypotheſis of 
© Fountains, though, indeed, I am more and 
© more confirm'd in your Opinion of them, and 
©the Uſe of the Mountains. Father Tachart, 
in his ſecond Voyage to Siam, ſays, When 
© he went up to the Top of the Table Moun- 
© tain at the Cape of Good Hope, the Rocks and 
© Shrubs were perpetually dropping, and feed- 
ing the Springs and Rills below, there be- 
ing generally Clouds hanging on the Sides, 
near the Top. This conſtant Diſtillation of 
© Vapours from the Ocean, on many high 
© Ridges of that great Promontory, may, per- 
© adventure; be one Cauſe of the wonderful 
Fertility and Luxury of the Soil, which pro- 
© duces more rare Plants and Animals than any 
©known Spot of Ground in the World ; the 
© Diſcovery whercof is owing to the Curioſity 
© and Wiſdom of the Dutch. The ſame Ob- 
©{crvation hath been frequently made by our 
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Engliſb Merchants in the Madera and Cana- 
* ry Iſlands, (the firſt of which is near in the 
* ſame Latitude on the North of the AÆquator, 
* that the aforementioned Cape is in the South) 
, Specially, in their Journeys up tothe Pike of 
* Teneriff, in which, at ſuch and ſuch Heights, 
* they were always wer to the Skin, by the 
© Droppings of the great Stones, yet no Rain 
* over-head; the ſame I have felt in paſſing 
* over ſome of the Alps. The Trees, which in 
* the Iſlands of Ferro, St. Thomas, and in Gui- 
na, are {aid to furniſh the Inhabitants with 
© moſt of their Water, ftand on the Sides of 
| © vaſt Mountains: Voſſius, in his Notes on 
© Pomponius Mela, affirms them to be Arbore- 
© ſcent Ferula's ; though indeed, according to 
* Paludanus his dry'd Sample ſent to the Duke 
© of Wirtenberg, they ſeem rather to be of the 
© Laurel Kind; perhaps there are many dif- 
© ferent Sorts of them. I believe there is ſome- 
© thing in the many Relations of Travellers 
and Voyagers concerning theſe Trees; but 
© then I fancy they are all miſtaken, when 
* ſay, the Water iſſues out of the Trees: The 
© Vapours ſtop'd by the Mountains, condenſe 
© and diſtill down by the Boughs. There be- 
© ing no Mountains in Egypt, may be one Rea- 
* ſon why there is little or no Rain in that 
Country, and conſequently no freſn Springs; 
therefore inftheir Caravans they carry all their 
Water with them in greatBorracio's,and they 
© owe the Inundation of their River Nile to the 
e i ſtationary 
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ſtationary or periodical Rains on the high 
Parts of Æthiopia. This may be the Cauſe 
© rhat the vaſt Ridge and Chain of Mountains 
in Perm are continually water'd, when the 
© great Plains in that Country are all dry d up 
© and pareh' d. This Hypotheſis ee br 
Original of Springs from Vapours, may hold 
better in wol hot Regions, within and near 
the Tropicks(vrhere the Exhalations from the 
Sea are moſt plentiful, moſt rarify'd, and Rain 
© ſearce) than in the temperate and frigid ones 
* (where it rains and fnows generally on the 
© Vertices of the Mountains) yet even in our 
© European Climates I have often obferv'd the 
_ © Firs, Pines, and other Vegetables near the 
© Summits of the Alps and Appennines, to drop 
© and run with Water, when it did not rain a- 
© bove; ſome Trees more than others, accor- 
© ding to the Denſity and Smoothneſs of their 
© Leaves and Superficies, whereby they ſtop 
© and condenſe Vapours more or leſs. The 
© Beams of the Sun having little Force on the 
© high Parts of Mountains, the interrupted Va- 
© pours muſt continually moiſten them, and (as 
un the Head of an Alembick) condenſe and 
* trickle down; ſo that we owe part of our 
© Rain, Springs, Rivers, and Conveniencies of 
© Life, rothe Operation of Diſtillation and Cir- 
© culation by the Sun, the Sea, and the Hills, 
without even the laſt of which, the Earth 
© would ſcarce be habitable. This preſent Year, 
in Kent, they have had no Rain ſince March 

| 4 laſt, 
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© laſt, therefore moſt of their Springs are dry 
© at this very Day, as I am affured from good 
Hands. The high Spouting of Water, even 
© to three Fathoms perpendicular our of innu- 
* merable Holes, on the Lake Zirkmts in Car- 
* niola, after Rains on the adjacent Hills, ex- 
© ceeds the Spirting Gips, or Natural Jet 
A Eaus we have in England. 


Nov. 12. 1691. Tancred Robinſon. 
S1Nce the Receipt of this Letter, an Expe- 


riment (give me leave ſo to call it) occur- 


red to me, which much confirmed me in the 
Belief and Perſuaſion of the Truth of thoſe 
Hiſtories and Relations which Writers and 
Travellers have delivered to us concerning 
dropping Trees in Ferro, f. Thome, Guinea,Oc. 
of which before 1 was ſomewhat diffident ; 
and likewiſe in the Approbation of the H 
theſis of my Learned Friend Dr. Tancred Ro- 
binſon, for the folving of that Phenomenon. 
The ſame alſo induces me to believe, that Va- 
pours may: have a greater Intereſt in the 
Production of Springs, even in temperate 
and cold Regions, than I had before thought. 
The Experiment or Obſervation is this: 
 ABovr the Beginning of December, 1691, 
there happened to be a Miſt, and that no 
very thick one, which continued all Day; 
the Vapour whereof, notwithſtanding the 
Trees were wholly deveſted of Leaves, con- 
denſed ſo faſt upon their naked Branches and 
IT wigs, 
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Twigs, that they dropped all Day at ſuch 4 


rate, that I believe the Water diſtilling from 
a large Tree in twenty. four Hours, had it 
been all received and reſerved in a Veſſel, 
might have amounted to a Hogſhead. What 
then may we rationally conjecture, would 
have dropped from ſuch a Tree; had it been 
covered with Leaves of a denſe Texture, and 
ſmooth Sperficies, apt to collect the Parti- 
cles of the Vapour, and unite them into 
Drops? 

Ir is clear by this Effect, that Trees do 
diſtill Water apace, when Clouds or Miſts 
ang about them ; which they are reported 
by Benzo conſtantly to do about the Foun- 
tain-Tree in Ferro, except when the Sun 
ſhines hot upon it. And others tell us, that 
that Tree grows upon a Mountain too: So 
that. it is no wonder, that it ſhould drop a- 
bundance of Water. What do I ſpeak of 
that Tree? all the Trees of that Kind grow 
on the Sides of vaſt Mountains, as Dr. Robin- 
ſon hath noted, yet he thinks that now and 
then many Trees may run and diſtill in 
Plains and Valleys, when the Weather has 
been fair, but then this Phenomenon happens 
very rarely, whereas in the other tis regu- 
lar and conſtant. Beſides, that in hot Regi- 
ons Trees may in the Night-time diſtill Wa- 
ter, though the Air be clear, and there be 
no Miſt about them, ſeems neceſſarily to fol- 
low, from Mr. Halley's Experiment. 


Now, 
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the Deluge. 
Now, if there be in Miſts thus much Va- 
pour condenſed upon Trees, doubtleſs alſo 
there is in Proportion as much upon the Sur- 


face of the Earth and the Graſs; and conſe- 


quently, upon the Tops and Ridges of high 
Mountains, which are frequently covered 
with Clouds, or Miſts, much more; ſo much 
as muſt needs have a great Intereſt in the 
Production and Supply of Springs, even in 
temperate Countries. 

Bur that inviſible Vapours, when the 

is clear, do at any time condenſe ſo faſt up- 
on the Trees, as to make them drop, I never 
obſerved in England, or elſewhere, no not 
in the Night Seaſon, though I do not deny 

but upon the Appennine and Southern Side o 

the Alpr, and elſewhere in the hotter Parts 
of Europe, in Summer Nights, they may. 
However, conſidering the Penetrancy of ſuch 
Vapours, that in moiſt Weather they will 
We vids themſelves. deeply into the Pores of 
. dry Wood, fo that Doors will then hardly 
ut, and Chinks and Crannies in Boards and 
Floors be cloſed up, I know not but that 
they may likewiſe ſtrike deep into the 


Ground, and together with Miſts contribute 


to the Feeding and Maintenance of Springs, 
in Winter-time, when the Sun exhales but 
little; it being an Obſervation of the learn- 


ed Fromondus, Quod byeme nec nivali, nec * Meteor. 
imbrifera, fontes tamen aquam largiut quam #*5-6:7- 
«ſtate (niſi valdè pluvia fit) vomant : That 
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in Winters neither ſnowy nor rainy, yet Foun- 
tains pour forth more Water than in Summer, 
unleſs it happen to be a very wet Seaſon. Yet 
are their Contributions inconſiderable, if 
compared with the Supplies that are afforded 
by Rains. And one Reaſon why in Winter 
Fountains low more plentifully, may be, be- 
cauſe then the Sun defrauds them not, nor 
exhales any raing out of the Earth, as in Sum- 
mer- time he dong. | 
ITuERETORE, whenever in this Work I have 
1 55 Rain to be a ſufficient or only Cauſe 
of Springs and Rivers, I would not be under- 
ſtood to exclude, but to comprehend there- 
in Miſts and Vapours, which I, grant to have 
ſome Intereſt in the Production of them, 
even in temperate and cold Regions, and a 
very conliderable one in hot. Though I 
cannot be perſuaded, that even there they 
are the principal Cauſe of Springs, for that 
there fall ſuch plentiful and long continuing 
Rains, both in the Eaſt and W:l-Indies. in 
the Summer Months: That Rains are the on- 
ly Cauſe of the Fertility of the Earth, I am 
convinced by what was lately ſuggeſted to 
me by my honoured Friend Dr. Tancred Ro- 
binſon, that all Dearths proceed from Droughts 
as well in hot Countries as in temperate and 
cold, be the Vapours what they. will. The 
Scripture confirms this, by joining Rain and 
fruitful Seaſons together. 5 
| | VT 
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Bur to return from whence we digreſſed, 
that is, to the Conſideration of that Hypothe- 
ſis, or Opinion, That all the Rivers of the 
Earth. diſcharge into the Sea half an Ocean 
of Waters daily. | 

TAE Fruitfulneſs of the Earth is alſo in a 
great Meaſure owing to Floods, which pro- 
ceed from Rain falling upon the Mountains, 
and waſhing down thence a great deal of 
Earth, and ſpreading it upon the lower 
Grounds and Meadows, which renders theſe 
ſo fruitful,” that they bear plentiful Crops of 
Graſs yearly; without any Culture or Ma- 
nuring. An eminent Inſtance of this is the 
Land of Egypt, which owes its great Luxu- 
riancy to the annual Overflowings of the Ri- 
ver of Nile. * > 3 — 

Inas read of ſome Philoſophers, who 
imagined the Earth to be a great Animal, and 
that the Ebbing and Flowing of the Sea was 
the Reſpiration of it. And now, methinks, if 
this Doctrine be true, we have a farther Ar- 
gument to confirm their Opinion: For this 
perpetual. Motion of the Water anſwers ve- 
ry well to the: Circulation of the Blood, the 
Water moving faſter, in Proportion to its 
Bulk, through the Veins of this round Animal, 
than the Blood doth through thoſe of other 
living Creatures. To which we may add 
farther, that to maintain this conſtant Cir- 
culation, there is alſo, probably, about the 
Center of the Earth a perpetual Fire, an- 

5 | I 2 {wering 
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ſwering to the Biohchnium in the Heart; but 
if not about the Center, yet certainly in pro- 
found Caverns, and even under the very Bot- 
tams of the Seas; to which ſome, and no 
mean Philoſophers, have attributed the Eb- 
bing and Flowing of its Waters. 

Bur IN ſaid before) this Opi- 
nion ſeems to me intolerably extravagant, I 
ſhall ler it paſs without any ſerious Conſide- 
ration; and alſo omit the Inferences I made 
from it in the former Edition of this Work. 

Fon (as I have noted before) this forty | 

Days Rain, at the Time of the Deluge, was 
no ordinary one, ſuch as thoſe that uſually | 
diſtill down leiſurely and gently in Winter- 
time, but like our Thunder-Storms and vio- 
lent Showers, Catarracts, and Spouts, which 
pour forth more · Water in an Hour than they 
do in four and twenty: So that in forty Na- 

tural Days the Clouds might well empty out 
more than eight Oceans of Water upon the 
Earth. And io we need not be to ſeek for 
Water for a Flood; for the Rain falling at 
that rate we have mentioned, would, with 
the Addition of as much Water from the 
ſubterrancous Abyſs, or great Deep, in the 
Space of forty natural Days, afford Water 
enough to cover the Earth, ſo far as to ſet 
the Ark afloat, or raiſe it up ſo high, as that 
its Bottom ſhould not touch the Ground. 

I'HAvE but one thing more to add upon 
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their Opinion can be true, who hold that 
ſome Seas are lower than others; as for Ex- 
ample, the Red- Sv than the Mediterranean. 
For it being true that the Water keeps its 
Level, that is, holds its Superficies every 
where equidiſtant from the Center of Gra- 
vity; or if by Aecident one Part be lower, 
the reſt, by reaſon of their Fluidity, will ſpee- 
dily reduce the Superficies again to an E- 
quality ; the Waters of all Seas communi- 
cating either above, or under Ground, or borh 
ways, one Sea cannot be higher or lower than 
another: But ſuppoſing any Accident ſhould 
elevate orideprel; any, by reaſon of this Con- 
fluence or Communication it would ſoon be 
reduced to a Level again, as might demon- 
ſtratively be proved. 1 5. 
Bur I return, to tell the Reader what 1 


think the moſt probable of all the Cauſes I 


have heard aſſigned of the Deluge, which 
is, the Center of the Earth being at that 
time changed, and ſet nearer to the Center 
or Middle of our Continent, whereupon the 
Atlantick and Pacifick Oceans muſt needs 
—— upon the ſubterraneous Abyſs, and ſo 
by Mediation thereof, force the Water up- 
ward, and at laſt compell it to run out at 
thoſe wide Mouths and Apertures made by 
the Divine Power breaking up the Foun- 
tains of the great Deep. And we may ſup- 
poſe this to have been only a gentle and 
gradual Emotion, no faſter than that the 
| 74. Waters 
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Waters running out at the Bottom of the 
Sea, might accordingly lower the Superfi- 
cies thereof ſufficiently, ſo that none needed 
run over the Shores. Theſe Waters thus 
poured out from the Orifices of the Foun- 
tains upon the Earth, the Declivity being 
f by the Removal of the Center, 
could not flow down to the Sea again, but 
muſt needs ſtagnate upon the Earth, and 
overflow it; and afterwards the Earth re- 
turning to its old Center, return alſo to their 
former Receptacles. ge 
Tuts Hypothefir gives us a fair and eaſy 
Solution of all the Phænomena of the Deluge, 
ſave only the Generality of it, (making it to- 
pical, and -confining it to our Continent) 
and delivers us from that great and inſupera- 
ble Difficulty of finding eight, nay,” twenty 
two Oceans of Water to effect it: For no 
leſs is requiſite to cover the whole Terraque- 
ous Globe with Water, to the Height of fif- 
teen Cubits above the Tops of the higheſt 
Mountains. But becauſe the Scripture uſeth 
general Expreſſions concerning the Extent of 
the Flood, faying, Gen. i. 19. And all the high 
- Hills that were under the whole Heaven were co- 
- wered; and again, ver. 22. All in tuboſe Noſtrils 
War the Breath of Life, of all that was in the 
d Land, died. And, becauſe the Americans 
allo are ſaid to have ſome ancient Memorial 
Tradition of a Deluge, (as credible Authors, 
Acoſta, Herrera, and others inform us) which 
19 Ä ö ſaith, 
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faith, That the whole Race of Mankind was 
2 2 the Deluge, except ſome few that 
[4 


caped : (They are the Words of An nſtine 


Corata, concerning the Peruvian Tradition; 


and Lupus Gomara ſaith the fame, from 
thoſe of Mexico) And the ingenious Author 


of the Theory of the Earth, hath, by a mo- 


derate Computation, demonſtrated, That 
there muſt be then more People upon the 
Earth than now : I will propoſe another 
way of ſolving this Phenomenon, and that is, 
by ſuppoſing that the Divine Power might 
at that time, by the Inſtrumentality of ſome 
natural Agent, to us at preſent unknown, fo 
depreſs the Surface of the Ocean, as to force 
the Waters of the Abyſs through the fore- 
mentioned Channels and Apertures, and ſo 
make them a partial and concurrent Cauſe of 
the Deluge. c ph i 
Tur there are, at ſome times, in the 
rſe of Nature, extraordinary Preſſures b. 
on the Surface of the Sea, which force the 
Water outwards upon the Shores to a great 
Height, is evident. We had upon our Coaſts, 
few Vears ago, an extraordinary Tide, where- 
in the Water roſe ſo high, as to overflow all 
the Sea-Banks, drown Multitudes of Cattle, 
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and fill the lower Rooms of the Houſes f 


many Villages that ſtood near the Sea, ſo 
that the Inhabitants, to ſave themſelves, were 
forced to get up into the upper Rooms and 
Garrets of their Houſes. Now, how this 
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could be effected, but by an unuſual Preſ- 
ſure upon the Superficies of the Ocean, I can- 


br well conceive. In like manner, That the 
wine Providence might, at the time of 


the Deluge, ſo order and diſpoſe ſecond Cau- 


ſes, as to make ſo ſtrong a Preſſure upon the 


Face of the Waters, as to force chem up to a 


Height ſufficient to overflow the Earth, is no 
way unreaſonahle to believe. But becauſe 
fe muſt be another Miracle required, to 
uſpend the Waters upon the Land, and to 
. them from running off again into the 
Sea; this is far more unlikely than the for- 
mer Account. o DA unt: 
„Tn ESsE Hypotheſes 1 propoſe, as ſeeming 
to me, at preſent, moſt facile and conſonani to 
Scripture, without any Concern for either 
of them; and, therefore, am not ſolicitous to 
gather together, and heap up Arguments to 
confirm — or to anſwer Objections that 
may be made againſt them, being as ready 
to relinquiſh them upon better Information 
as I was to admit and entertain them. 
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Co now to the Third Par- 
ticular propoſed ; that is, To 
Enquire concerning the Con- 
ſequents of the Deluge; What 
conſiderable Effects it had up- 
on the Earth, and its Inhabitants. - 2 
Ir had, doubtleſs, very great, in changing 
the Superficies of the dry Land. In — 
Places, adding to the Sea; in ſome, takin 
from it; * 5 Iſlands of Peninſulæ, = 
joining others to the Continent ; altering the 
Beds of Rivers, throwing up leſſer Hills, and 
waſhing away others, Cc. The moſt re- 
markable Effects, it's likely, were inthe Skirts 
of the Continents; becauſe the Motion of 
the Water was there moſt violent. Athana- + pe 4. 
fius Kircher gives us a Map and Deſcrip- & Noe. 
tion of the World after the Flood, ſhewing * "7 
what Changes were made therein by it, or 
upon occaſion of it afterward, as he fanſies 
or conjectures. © Byt becauſe I do not love to 
trouble the Reader with uncertain Conje- 
ctures, I Hall content myſelf to have ſaid in 
general, that it may rationally be ſuppoſed, 
there were then great Mutations and Altera- 
tions made in the ſuperficial Part 3 
1 | Earth: 
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Earth; but what they were, though we may 
eſs, yet can we have no certain Know- 
fedge of: And for Particulars, referr the Cu- 

rious to him. s 
Ox malignant Effect it had upon Man- 
kind, and probably upon other Animals too, 
in ſhortning their Age, or the Duration of 
their Lives; which F have touched before, 
and ſhewn, that this Diminution of Age is 
to be attributed either to the Change of the 
Temperature of the Air, as to Salubrity, or 
Equality, (ſudden and frequent Changes of 
Weather having a very bad Influence upon 
the Age of Man in abbreviating of it, as I 
could eaſily prove) or elſe to the Deteriority 
of the Diet; or to both thefe Cauſes. But 
how the Flood ſhould induce or occaſion 
a Change in the Air, and Productions 


: 


of the Earth, I do not comprehend. 
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Of formed Stones, Sea-ſhells, and other 
Marine: like Bodies found at great Di- 

- ſtances from the Shores, ſuppoſed to hade 
been brought in by the Deluge. 


Nornxsx ſuppoſed Effect of the 
Flood, was a bringing up out 

of the Sea, and ſcattering all the 
Earth over, an innumerable Mul- 
titude of Shells and Shell-fiſh; 
there being of theſe Shell-like Bodies, not 


only on lower Grounds and Hillocks, but 
upon the higheſt Mountains, the Appennine 


and Alps themſelves. A ſuppoſed Effect, I 
ſay, becauſe it is not yet agreed among the 
Learned, whether theſe Bodies, formerly cal- 
led petrified Shells, but now-a-days paſſing by 
the Name of formed Stones, be original Pro- 


ductions of Nature, formed in Imitation of 
the Shells of Fiſhes; or the real Shells them- 


ſelves, either remaining ſtill entire and un- 
corrupt, or petrifted and turned into Stone, 


or, at leaſt, Stones caſt in ſome Animal Mold. 


Both Parts have ſtrong Arguments and Pa- 

trons. I thall not balance Authorities, but 

only conſider and weigh Arguments. 
Tos for the latter Part, wherewith 1 


Firſt, 
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- Firſt, Becauſe it ſeems contrary to that 
great Wiſdom of Nature, which is obſerva- 


ble, in all irs Works and Productions, to de- 
ſign every thing to a determinate End, and, 


for the artaining that End, make uſe of ſuch 


Ways, as are moſt agreeable to Man's Reaſon, 
that theſe prettily ſhaped Bodies ſhould have 
all thoſe curious Figures. and Contrivances 
(which many of them are formed and a- 
dorned with) generated or wroughs by a 
Plaſtick Vertue, tor no higher End, than only 
to exhibite ſuch a Form. This is Dr. Hook's 
Argumentation. To which Dr. Plot an- 
ſwers, T hat the End of ſuch Productions is, 
to beautify. the World with thoſe Varieties; 
and that this is no more repugnant to the Pru- 
dence of Nature, than is the Production of moſt 
Flowers, Tulips, Anemones, Cc. of which 
wwe know. as little uſe of, as. of formed Stones. 
But hereto we may reply, That Flowers are 
for the Ornament of a Body, that hath ſome 
Degree of Life in it: A Vegetative Soul, 


whereby it performs the Actions of Nutri- 


tion, Auction and Generation; which it is 
reaſonable ſhould be ſo. beautified. And, 
Secondly, Flowers ſerve to embrace and che- 
riſh the Fruit, while it is yet tender; and 


to defend it from the Injuries of Sun and 
Weather; eſpecially, for the Protection and 


SEE of the Apices, which Are no idle 


or uſeleſs Part, but contain the Maſculine 


Sperm, and ſerve to give Fecundity to the 
We | Sced, 
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Seed. T birdly, Though formed Stones may 
be uſeful to Man in Medicine, yer Flowers 
afford us abundantly more Ules, both in 
Meat and Medicine. 5180 
Vr I muſt not diſſemble, that there is a 
Phenomenon in Nature, which doth ſome- 
what puzzle me to reconcile with the Pru- 
dence obſervable in all its Works, and ſeems 
ſtrongly to prove, that Nature doth ſome- 
times ludere, and delineate Figures, for no 
other End, but for the Ornament of ſome 
Stones, and to entertain and gratify our Cu- 
rioſity, ot exerciſe our Wits: That is, thoſe 
elegant Impreſſions of the Leaves of Plants 
upon Cole-ſlate, the Knowledge whereof, I 
muſt confeſs myſelf to owe to my learned 
and ingenious Friend, Mr. Edward: Lhwyd 
of Oxford, who obſerved of it in ſome Cole- 
pits in the Way from Wycheſter in Gloceſter- 
ſhire, to Briſtol ; and afterwards communi- 
cated to me a Sample of it. That which he 
found, was marked with the Leaves of two 
or three Kinds of Ferns and of Harts-tongue. 
He told me alſo, that Mr. Woodward, a Lon- 
daner, ſnewed him very good Draughts of 
the common Female Fern, naturally formed 
in Cole, which himſelf found in Mendip Hills; 
and added, That he had found in the ſame 
Pits, Draughts of the common Cinquefoil, 
Clover-graſs and Stratpberrier. But theſe Fi- 
gures are more diligently to be obſerved and 
conſidered. SE yen; | 
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D. Woodward: will have theſe: to be the 
4 Impreſſions of the Leaves of Plants, which 
were there lodged at the Time of the gene- 
ral Deluge. „izt 224 Prot 
. Secondly, There are found in the Earth 
at great Diſtance from the Sea, real Shells 
unpetrified and uncorrupted, of the exact 
Figure and Conſiſtency of the preſent natu- 
ral Sea-ſhells, and in all their Parts like them, 
and that not only in the lower Grounds and 
Hillocks near the Sea, but in Mountains of 
a conſiderable Height, and diſtant from the 
Sea. 'Chriftianus Mentzelius, in his Diſcourſe - 
concerning the Bonoman Phoſpborut, gives us 
a Relation of many Beds of them found 
mingled with Sand in the upper Part of a 
high Mountain not far from Bologna in ſtahy. 
His Words are theſe, Non procul monte Pater - 
no dicto, lapidis Rar havka, unico forte 
milliari Italico diſtanti ( loci nomen excidit 
memorid) ingens mont immintt pr 7 
vialentia torrentium aquarum, quas imbres-fre-' 
quentes er vitinis montibur cunfluemer effici- 
unt, atque inſignef terraram males ab iſta monte 
fvoſternunt at dejiciunt. In hac montis ruina, 
ſuperiore in parte viſuntur multæ ſtrages ſe- 
riefve, ex teſtis conchyliorum omnit generic, 
Plurima arend interjectd, inſtar ſtrati ſuper 
ſtratum (ut icorum oulgus loquitur.) Et 
enim inter haſce teſtarum conchyliorum ſtrages 
ſeriefve arena ad craſſitiem ulns & ultra in- 
terpoſita. Erant autem teſts variorum conchy- 
liorum, 
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liarum, omnes ab invicem diſtinèta, nec cui- 

quam lapidi impact æ, adeo ut ſeparatim omnia 
manibus tractari & 410 2 Ehe- 

cerat hoc arena pura, nullo limo lutove inter- 

mixta, que conchyliorum teſtas conſervaverat 

per multa ſecula integras. Interea verò diu- 
| turnitate temporis omnes iſte teſts erant in al- 
biſſimam calcem facilè reſolubiles. Not far from 

the Mountain called Paterno, where the Bono- 

nian Stone is gotten; about an Italian Mile di- 

ſtant, (the Name of the Place is ſlipt out of my 
Memory) is g huge hanging Mountain, broken 

by the Violence oj the arrents cauſed by the. 
Canfluence .. of. Waters deſcending from . the 
neighbouring Mountains after frequent S- 

ers, thrawing, down great Heaps of Earth Joon, 

| it. In this upper Part of this brroken. . 
A tain, are ſeen many Beds or Floors of all kind. 
7 Sea-ſhells, much Sand interpoſing between 
ed Gn Bed, after the manner of ſtratum ſu- 
er ſtratum, or Layer upon Layer, as the 
5 Chymiſts phraſe it. The Beds Sand inter- 
3 ceding between theſe Rows of Shells, were a. 


Y Yard thick. or more, T hbeſe Shells were all 
A diſtinct or ſeparate one from another, and 1 
1 ſtuck in an Stone, or cemented together, ſo 


that they might be ſingly and ſeparately viewed 

and handled with one's Hands. I he Cauſe 
| whereof was their being lodged in a pure 
; Sand, not intermixt with any Mud or Clay, 
which kept the Shells entire for many Ages. 
: Yet were all theſe Shells, by reaſon of the 
' Length 
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Length of Time they bad lain there, eaſily 
reſoluble into a purely white  Calx or Aſh. 
Fabius Columna allo obſerves, That in the 


tophaceous Hills and Cliffs about Andria in 
Apulia," there are found various ſorts of Sea- 


Et procul a pelago Conche jacuere marine, 5 


I am alſo informed, by my learned and wor- 
thy Friend, Dr. Tancred Lobnſon, That Si- 
goon Serrali ſhewed him, in his Muſeum at 

Hlan, many Turbens, Echini, Pearl-ſhells, 
(one with a Pearl in it) Peffunculi, and ſe- 
veral other perfect Shells, which he himſelt 
found in the Mountains near Cenoa, and af- 
terwards, my ſaid Friend took notice alſo of 
_ ſeveral Beds of them himſelf, as he paſſed 

over Mount Cenit, above fifty Leagues di- 
ſtant from the Sca; he aſſures me, That 
many of the great Stones about the Build- 
ings of London, are full of Shells, and Pie- 
ces of them. Moreover, my forementioned 
Friend, Mr. Lhwyd, ſent me perfect Eſcallop 
and Sea-Urchin Shells, exactly reſembling 
the like Sca-ſhells, both for Figure, Colour, 
Weight, and Conſiſtency; which he himſelf 
gathered up near Oxford: And hath lately 
tent me word, That he found at a Place cal- 
led 'Rangewell-Hill in Surrey, at a Village 
called Hedley, three Miles South of Epſbain, 


art 
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at leaſt twenty Miles diſtant from the Sea, 
ſome Foſſil Oyſters, which, by the Confeſſion 
of Dr. Liſter himſelf, were indeed true Oy- 
ſter-ſhells, not petrified, nor much decayed : 
Nay, ſo like they were to Oyſters newly 
taken out of the Sea, that a certain Perſon 
ſeeing them, miſtook them for ſuch, and 
opened one of them, expecting to find a liv- 
ing Fiſh therein. 


Axor the like Bed of Oyſter-ſhells 


found in his own Ground, my worthy and 
ingenious Friend Mr. Peter Burrell, Merchant 
in London, gave me an Account of: Which 


take in his own Words. 


* Imave a Pit, wherein is a Bed or Vein 
© of Oyſter-ſhells: About two Foot under 
© the Surface of the Earth they begin; and 
© are from about a Yard to one Halt-yard 
deep; and then ſucceeds a harſh Sand, that 
© goes down two or three Yards deep, or 


© more. In a Rivulet that runs through my 


Garden, half a Furlong from the foreſaid 
© Pit, there are of the ſame Shells great and 
* ſmall, not lying ſingly, but in great Clu- 
© ſters of great and ſmall together, with the 
© upper and lower Valves entire. When you 
* open them, thoſe that have not been ex- 
© poſed to the Air, or impair'd by the Wa- 
© ter, have a Concavity within, and a hard 
Moſſineſs ſticking to the Infide of each 
Shell. Thoſe of the Pit are amaſſed as 
© hard as a Rock; and where there are 
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© pot little Veins of Sand mixt with them, 
they break into Pieces as big as a Half- 


Peck: But, when expos'd to the Weather, 


© crumble like Murle, and are good to ma- 


© nure Land, eſpecially, thoſe which have 


© leaſt Sand mixed with them. It's excel- 
* lent to bind Walls; only, upon Thaws 


© in the Winter-time, it relaxes a little. 


© 1 x1nD, by digging in ſeveral Places, 
© that there is a Layer or Bed of theſe Shells, 
* which runs from North-Weſt to South- 
© Eaſt, two or three Furlongs in mine and 
* my Neighbour's Grounds. We are 60 


Miles diſtant from the 7 though but 5 


Level with Croyden.” So 


* Miles from the River of Thames, on the 
© Edge of Syrrey, and lie high on thy i. 
ar Mr, Burrell. 
TRE Place where this Gentleman lives, is 
t Beckenham, near Bromley in Kent, ten 
les diſtant - from London. be ſent me 
Samples of the Oyſter-ſhells, exa 


) ly agree- 
ns with the Account he gives of them. 
They ſeem to have been the Shells of real 
and living Oyſters, and to have ſuffered no 
eater Change. than they. muſt needs do 
from the Nature of the Earth and Sand they 
were lodged in, and from the Water com- 
Mixt therewith. And the Lying of them in 
uch a Bed, is a ſtrong Argument to prove, 
that this Place was ſome time the Bottom of 
the Sea, which is a thing hard to be be- 


ANOTHER 
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AnoTHER Inſtance of ſuch a Bed of 
Fall Oyſter-ſhells; I find in the Philoſpphical 
ranſattions, N. 261. p. 485. compinnite” 
ted 152 Mr. James Brewer. 

urs Oyſter-ſhells were found ind 
45e d up up near Reading, in Berkſhire: 
Circumference of the Place where 

they have been digged up, contains (as is 

* judged) between five and fix Acres of 

, Fn The Foundation of theſe Shells is 
© a hard rocky Chalk. The Shells lie ih 2 

© Bed of green Sand, upon a Level throught 
, the whole Circumference, as nigh as » 

ibly be judged. This Stratum of 

and and Oy fe r-ſhells, is (as 1 meafur red 
i) ig a Foor deep. Now, immediately 
ve this Layer or Stratum of green Sand 

© and Shells, is a Bed of bluiſh ſort of Clay; 
very hard, brittle and rugged; They call 
* it a pinny Clay, and is of no Uſe : This 

: Bed or Layer of Clay, I found to be nigh 
92 Yard deep; and e above it, 7 

© a Stratum of Fullers-Earth, which is nigh 
* two Foot and a half deep. This Earth is 
often made uſe of by our Clothiers. And' 


A 5 


© clear, fine, white Sand, without the leaſt: 
Mixture of any Earth, Clay, Oc. which 
is nigh ſeven Foot deep. Then, im- 
mediately above this, is a ſtiff red Clay, 
( which is the uppermoſt Stratum) of 
which we make our Tiles. The ob 
K 2 0 
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above this Earth, is a Bed or Layer of a 
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© of this cannot conveniently be taken, it be- 
© ing ſo high a Hill; upon the Top of which, 
© is, and Rath been dug, a little common 
© Earth, about two Foot deep; and imme- 
© diately under, appears this red Clay that 
© they make Tiles withal. I dug ( ſaith he) 
© ſeveral whole Oyſters, with both their 
© Valves or Shells lying together, as Oyſters 
© before opened ; in their Cavity was got in 
© ſome of the forementioned green Sand. 
F Theſe Shells are ſo very brittle, that in 
© digging them up, one of the Valves will 
© frequently dro from its Fellow but 'tis 
© plainly to be ſeen, that they were united 
© together, by plaging the Shell that drops 
© off to his Fellow Valve, which exactly cor- 
© reſponds ; but I dug up ſeveral that were 


© entire, nay, ſome double Oyſters, with all 


© their Valves united. So far Mr. Brewer. 
Fox, that Nature ſhould form veal Shells, 
without any Deſign of covering an Animal, 
is indeed ſo contrary to that innate Prolepfis 
we have of the Prudence of Nature, (that is, 
the Author of Nature) that without doing 
ſome Violence to our Faculties, we can hard- 
ly prevail with ourſelves to believe it; and 
ives great Countenance to the Atheiſts Aſ- 
ſertion, That Things were made or did exiſt 


by Chance, without Counſel or Direction to 


any end. 
App hereto, T hirdly, That there are other 


Bodies beſides Shells found in the Earth, re- 
1 5 | '4 + „ 48 4 . 1 ſembling 
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ſembling the Teeth and Bones of ſome Fiſhes; 
which are ſo manifeſtly the very Things 
they are thought only to reſemble, that it 


might be eſteemed Obſtinacy in any Man 


that hath viewed and conſidered them, to de- 
ny it. Such are the Gloſſopetræ dug up in 
Malta in ſuch abundance, that you may buy 
them by Meaſure, and not by Tale: And all 
the Vertebres of Thornbacks, and other car- 
tilagineous Fiſhes there found, and fold for 
Stones among the Gloſſopetræ, which have 
no greater Diſſimilitude to the Teeth of a 
living Shark, and Vertebres of a T hornback, 


than lying ſo long in the Earth, as they muſt 
needs have done, will neceſſarily induce. 


Mr. Doody has in his Cuſtody a petrify'd 
Lump of Fiſhes, on ſome of which the Scales 
themſelves ſtill remain. And if the very In- 
ſpection of theſe Bodies is not enough to 
convince any Man that they are no Stones, 
but real Teeth and Bones, Fabius Columna 
proves it by ſeveral ſtrong Arguments. 
1. Thoſe Things which have a woody, bony, 
or fleſhy Nature, by burning are changed 
firſt into a Coal, before they go into a Calx 


or Aſhes : But thoſe which are of a topha- 
ceous or ſtony Subſtance, go not firſt into a. 


Coal, but burn immediately into a Cale or 
Lime, unleſs by ſome Vitreous or Metallick 


Mixture they be melted. Now theſe Teeth 
being burnt, paſs preſently into a Coal, but 


the tophous Subſtance adhering to them, doth 
K 3 not 
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not ſo; whence it is clear, that they are of 


A 


an oſſeous, and no ſtony Nature. 
. NsxrT he ſhews, That they do not ſhoot 
into this Eorm after the Manner of Salts or 
ryſtal, which I ſhall have Occaſion farther 
to treat of by and by. Then he proves it 
from the Axiom, Natura nihil facit fruſtra ; 
Nature makes nothing in vain, But theſe 
Teeth, were they thus formed in the Earth, 
would be in vain ; for they could not have 
any Uſe of Teeth; as neither the Bones of 
ſupporting any Animal. Nature never made 
Teeth without a Jaw, nor Shells without an 
Animal Inhabitant, nor ſingle Bones, no not 
in their own proper Element, much leſs in 
4 ſtrange one, Farther he argues, from the 
Difficulty or Impoſſibility of the Generation 
of Gloſſopetræ in ſuch Places; becauſe, among 


Topbi and Stones in thoſe dry Places, there 


could not be found Matter fit to make 
them of, But granting that, he queries 
whether they were generated at firſt all of a 
ſudden, or grew by little, and little from 


ſmall to great, as Animals Teeth, whoſe Form 


they imitate, do. If the firſt be ſaid; he de- 
nands, Whether the Tophus, out of which 
they were extracted, were generated before, 
or after the Teeth were perte&ed? If it be 
ſaid before, he asks, Whether there were a 
Place in it of the Figure and Magnitude of the 
Tooth, or did the Tooth make itſelf a Place? 
If the Tophus were concrete before, and with- 

out 
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out à Cavity, the vegetative Power of the 
Stone now in Birth, could not by Forge make 
irſelf a Place in the hard and folid Tophus ; 
or if it could, and did, the Tophus muſt needs 
be rent. Againſt the Production of theſe 
Bodies in a compact Earth or Stone, Nic. 
Steno argues thus: Things that grow, ex- 
panding themſelves leiſureſy or flowly, may 
indeed litt up great Weights, and dilate the 
Chinks and Veins of Stones, as we ſee the 
Roots of Frees ſometimes do; but yet 
while they do thus make room for them- 
ſelves, they cannot but be often hindred by 
the Reſiſtance of ſome hard Obſtacle they 
meet with, as it happens to the Roots of 
Plants, which in hard Earth, being a thou- 
ſand ways writhen and compreſſed, recede . 
from the Figure, which otherwiſe in ſoft Land 
they are wont to retain ; whereas theſe Bo- 
dies, whereof we are now diſcourſing, are 
all like one another, whether they be dug 
out of ſoft Earth, or cut out of Stones, or 
pluck'd off Animals. Wherefore they ſeem 
not to be at this Day produced in thoſe Pla- 
ces where they are found, becauſe (as we 
have ſaid) thole things which grow in com- 
act Places are found ſtrangely miſhapen and 
irregular, which theſe are not: Nor was the 
Earth compacted when they were there pro- 
duced for the ſame reaſon. Columna pro- 
ceeds, If there were a Place before read 
made in the Tophus, then was not that Fi- 
cho K 4 gure 
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gure excavated in the Tophus by the vegeta® 
tive Nature of the Tooth itſelf ; but the To- 
Phus, ys own Nature and precedent Cavity, 
ve the Form to the Tooth. If the latter 
art be choſen, and it be ſaid, that the Stone 
by its vegetative Power grew by Degrees; 
it may be anſwered as before, that could not 
be, becauſe the Hardneſs of the Tophus could 
not have yielded to the vegetative Force of 
the Tooth, but would rather have been rent 
or divided by it; or rather the Tophus it- 
ſelf muſt have vegetated, containing a Cavi- 
ty or Uterus of the Shape of the Tooth, into 
which an oſſeous Humour, penetrating 
through the Pores, and filling the Cavity of 
the Uterus, muſt there have coagulated, and 


taken the Form thereof, as is obſerved in 


tones that have their Original from a Fluor. 

That both Tooth and Caſe might vegetate 
together, he denies, becauſe in all the Teeth 
which he had ſeen, the Baſis or Root was 
found broken, and that not with an uniform 
Fracture, but different in every one. Which 
Argument is not to be ſlighted, for that it 
ſhews or proves, that there was no Vegeta- 
tion in the caſe; becauſe in all other figured 
Foſſils it js obſerved, that they are never 
found mutilous, broken, or imperfe&. Nei- 
ther can it reaſonably be ſaid or believed, 
that theſe Roots or Teeth were by ſome 
chance broken within the Tophi, but rather, 
that when they were caſually 1 

an 
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and buried in that tophous Earth, they were 
broken off from the Jaws of the Animal in 
thoſe Volutations, and fo in that manner mu- 
tilated. Againſt the Generation of theſe and 
the like Bodies in any hard Earth or Stone, 
N. Steno argues thus, That they are not at 
preſent produced in hard Earth, one may 
thence conjecture, that in all the Parts of 
ſuch Earth or Stone throughout, they are all 
found of the ſame Conſiſtence, and encom- 
paſſed round on all Sides with that hard Mat- 
ter: For if there were ſome of them pro- 
duced anew at this preſent Day, the con- 
taining or ambient Bodies ought to give way 
to them while they are growing, which they 
cannot; and the Bodies themſelves that are 
now produced, would, without doubt, diſco- 
ver ſomething wherein they differed from 
thoſe that were generated of old. Another 
Argument to prove them to be true Teeth, 
and no Stones, he brings from their various 
Parts and Figures, which muſt elſe have been 
ſo wrought and formed in vain. The Tooth 
being not one homogeneous Body, but com- 
nded of Parts of a different Conſtitution, 
there muſt in the Formation of it be made a 
various Election of Humours, one for the 
Root, one for the inner Part, one for the 
Superficies of it. Then for the Figures, Mag- 
nitude, Situation or Poſture, and Fitting of 
them ; ſome are great, and broad, and al- 
moſt triangular ; others narrower and ſmal- 
| N ler, 
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ler, others very ſmall and narrow, of a py” 
ramidal Figure; ſome ſtreight, ſome crook- 
ed, bending' downwards, or toward the ne- 
ther Side; ſome inclining toward the Left, 
others toward the Right Side; ſome ſerrate 
with ſmall Teeth, others with great Inden- 
tures, (which is obſerved in the leſſer trian- 
gular ones) ſome ſmooth without any Teeth, 
as the narrow pyramidal ones. All which 
Things are obſerved in Sharks Teeth, not 
only by the learned Naturaliſts, but alſo by 
Fiſhermen and Mariners. The firſt Row of 
Teeth in theſe Animals hanging out of the 
Mouth, bend forward and ward the 
ſecond Row are ſtreight, eſpecially toward 
the Sides of the Mouth, where they are tri- 
angular and broad, the other Rows bend 
downward toward the inner Part of the 
Mouth. Thus far * Columna. 
De Glo-. THIS Argument is alſo made uſe of 4 
Jars: Agoſtino Scilla : © The Apophyſes alſo; ( ſait 
4 55 or Proceſſes, in the Gloſſopetræ, de- 
monſtrate their Original, were there no- 
thing elſe; ſince they exactly anſwer to 
* thoſe” in Sharks Teeth, whereby every 
Pooth is inſerted into its Neighbour in the 
living Animal, with thoſe Parts porous, 
and thoſe ſpongious, that are ſo in the Tooth 
of the Fiſh. Nay, whereas Sharks Teeth 
© are” mortifled into one another, in ſuch a 
© manner, that a Man may eaſily tell, which 
belongs to which Side, which lie near the 
Throat, 
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FThroat, which near the Snout, which lie 


to the Right, which to the Left. And 
* whereas, in a Shark's Jaw, the Teeth on the 
Left Side will not fit on the Right, nor thoſe 
* above ſerve below; ſo that upon ſeeing a 
Tooth, one may know which Side and 
* what Jaw it belongs to. He hath obſer- 
ved every one of theſe things, in his Gloſſo- 
petræ, which punctually anſwer in every Part 
to the ſeveral Ranks of the Teeth in a living 
Shark. 

Fourthly, If theſe formed Stones be in- 
deed original Productions of Nature, in Imi- 


tation of Shells and Bones, how comes it to 


paſs, that there ſhould be none found that 


reſemble any other natural Body, but the 


Shells and Bones of Fiſhes only? Why ſhould 
not Nature as well imitate the Horns, Hoofs, 


Teeth, or Bones of Land Animals, or the 


Fruits, Nuts, and Seed of Plants? Now, my 
learned Friend, Mr. Edward Lid, above 
mentioned, who hath been moſt diligent in 
collecting, and curious in obſerving theſe Bo- 
dies, of any. Man I know, or ever heard of, 
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tells me, That he never found himſelf, or 


had ſeen in any Cabinet, or Collection, any 
one Stone that he could compare to any part 
of a Land Animal. As for ſuch that do not 


reſemble any part of a Fiſh, they are either 
Rock Plants, as the Aſtroites, Aſteriæ tro- 
chizes, Cc. or do ſhoot into that Form, after 


| the 
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the manner of Salts and Fluors, as the Be- 


lemnites and Selenttes. 
Fifthly, Thoſe that deny theſe Bodies to 
have been the Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, 


have given us no ſatisfactory Account of the 


manner of their Production. For that they 
do not ſhoot into that Form after the man- 
ner of Salts, may be proved by many Ar- 
guments. Firſt, All Salts that ſhoot, their 
Cryſtals or Concretions are of one uniform 
Subſtance; as Signor Agoſtino Scilla clearly 
demonſtrates. * Salt (ſaith he) is Salt as well 
© within as without; A Granate and a To- 
© paz is a Granate and a Topaz throughout; 
; . and Rubies are Diamonds and 
© Rubies all over; they are Agregates of ſi- 
© milar Particles which compoſe the whole 
© Maſs, be it greater, or be it leſs: Where-- 
© as, Gloſſopetre, for Example, like all other 
© vegetating Subſtances, are made up of va- 
* rious and diſſimilar Corpuſcles, put toge- 
© ther in ſuch a manner, as is peculiarly ſub- 
© ſervient to the End for which they were 
made: : Accordingly, the Cortex is of one 
© Subſtance, the Medulla of another, and 
© that lodged in proper Cells, the Root di- 
© ſtint from them both.” In other Bodies 
that ſhoot, as the Pyrites and Belemnites, one 
may obſerve ſtreight Radii or Fibres pro- 
ceeding from one Center. Szcondly, Did 
thoſe Bodies ſhoot into theſe Figures, after 
the. manner of Salts, it ſeems ſtrange to 

me, 
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me, that two Shells ſhould be fo adapted 
together at the Heel, as to ſhoot out to the 
ſame Extenſion round, and the upper and ne- 
ther Valve be of different Figure, as in natu- 
ral Shells. Thirdh, Were theſe Bodies pro- 
duced in the manner of ſaline Concretions, 
it's ſtrange there ſhould be ſuch Varieties of 
them, and their Shapes ſo regular, and ex- 
actly cir&umſcribed : So great a Diverſity of 
Figures, arguing a greater Variety of Salts, 
or of their Modifications and Mixtures, than 
are likely to be found in Nature; and the 
Concretions of Salts never, that I have yet 
ſeen, appearing in that Regularity of Figure, 
and due Circumſcription, as in theſe Bodies. 
This Argument, Steno, in his Diſcourſe con- 
cerning theſe Bodies, improves and urges 
thus; Who can deny, that the hexaedrical 
© Figure of Cryſtal, the Cubes of Marcaſites, 
© and the Cryſtals of Salts in Chymical Ope- 
© rations, and infinite other Bodies coagu- 
© lating and cryſtallizing in a Fluid, have 

Figures much more ordinate than are 
thoſe of Scallops, Cockles, and other Bivalves, 
and alſo Periwinckles and Turbens ? Vet 
we ſee, in theſe 79 Bodies, ſometimes 

the Top of a ſolid Angle cut off; ſome- 
* times many of them, without any Order, 
© ſticking one to another ; ſometimes their 
planes differing among themſelves, in Mag- 
© nitude and Situation; and many other 
Ways receding from their uſual Figure: 

T ch Which 
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© Which being ſo, how much greater and 
© more notable Defe&s muſt there needs 
© have been in Bodies that have a far more 
© compound Figure, ſuch as are thoſe which 
© imitate the Forms of Animals, if they were 
© inlike manner generated ? Secing, there- 
© fore, in theſe Bodies, which are very much 
© compounded, theſe Defects do ſeldom oc- 
© curr, which in thoſe other moſt ſimple Bo- 
© dies, are very frequent; ſeeing there are 
© no Defects r in theſe compound Bo- 
© dies, the like whereto are not in like man- 
© ner ſeen in the Bodies of Animals: And 
© ſeeing that whereſoever they are found, 
© they are exceeding like both among them- 
© ſelves, and to the Parts of Animals, it is 
© very unlikely they ſhould ſhoot into thoſe 
* Figures after the manner of Salts; but on 
© the contrary, highly probable that they 
© were originally the arts of Animals ; the 
Similitude of Conformation in their Pores, 
© $triz, Hinges, Teeth, Prominences, Threds, 
Ge. almolt neceſſarily inferring a Simili- 
© tude of Original; which is an Argument 
© of the Government of ſome Principle, ſu- 
© periour to Matter figured and moved, in 
© their Formations. | 
Fourtbly, Were theſe Bodies nothing but 
Concretions of Salts, or faline Mixtures, it 
ſeems no leſs ſtrange, that ſo many Liquors 
impregnated with all ſorts of Salts and Mi- 
neral Juices, in all Proportions, having been 
11 at 
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at one time or other induſtriouſly or acci- 
dentally expoſed to cryſtallize, and ler ſtand 
long in Veſſels, there ſhould never have 
been found in them any ſuch Concretions. 
For if any had happened, we ſhould, doubt- 
leſs, have heard of them, and the Obſervers 
would have improved ſuch an Experiment 
to the Production of the like Bodies, at their 
Pleaſure. f | 
_ Two farther Arguments, to prove that 
theſe Bodies were not primary Productions 
of Nature, the forementioned Signor Hilla 
affords us. Nature (ſays he) ſometimes 
produced monſtrous and defective Things. 
An Animal ſometimes wants a Limb; A 
Free is without ſome principal Branches; 
A Fruit my want ſome of its chicfeſt 
Parts. Let {till we may obſerve, that Na- 
© ture covers that Defe& with a Skin, or 
© Bark, or Rind, ſo that it never appears 
* torg off, or rent, to the naked Eye, as it 
* would, if it were torn off by a Hand, or 
© cut off with a Knife, This is Nature's con- 
* ſtznt Courſe ; which evidently ſhews, that 
* Iuſus Nature (as theſe. are erroncouſly 
* called) were never produced in the Earth; 
© {ince all the Bruiſes and Fractures. which 
* they have met with, are apparent, without 
© any Diſguiſe to hide them; ſuch, as Na- 
© ture always employs to hide the De- 
© kes of bw own irregular Producti- 
5 Ons. | | 
Bur 
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Bu r this may be ſolved, by ſaying, that 


; theſe Fractures and Bruiſes happened to them, 


after they were perfectly formed, and, as 1 


may ſo ſay, out of Nature's Hands; and ſo, 


_— not concerned to cover their De- 
as. 

Secondly, All the Echini, or other Land- 
Shells, which he found upon the Calabrian 
or Meſſineze Hills, or had been brought him 


from Malta, were bruiſed by a perpendicu- 


lar Preſſure, which he explains thus ; © The 
© Cruſt of all Echini has two Centers, one 
© direQly oppoſite to the other; ' fo that if 
© they happened to lie in the liquid Mud, in 
© ſuch a manner as that the loweſt Center 
© was perpendicular to the Horizon, they 
© were bruiſed ſo as not to loſe their circu- 
© lar Figure, only they were much compreſ- 
© ſed. If they lay on one Side, they were 
© ſqueezed out of that Shape, and the Mem- 
© branes of the Ligatures parted from each 
© other variouſly, according to the Situation 
© of theſe Shells in the Mud, ar that Time. 
© All which plainly ſhews, that as the Mud 
© dried, the ſuperincumbent Weight preſſed 
© perpendicularly upon the encloſed Bodies, 
© which were then compreſſed together in 
© that Poſture they happened to be in; and 
© wefe more or leſs compreſſed, according 
as the Mud got into their Caviries, in greater 
or leſſer Quantities; and, as it dried, prop- 


ped them up on the Inſide, againſt the 
© Preſ- 
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© Preſſure of the Matter in which they lay.” 


So far Scilla. By all which it appears, That. - 


theſe Shells were not formed in the Mud 
where they lay, but precedently in the Sea; 
and were, by extraordinary Tides or Inun- 
dations of the Sea, thrown up together with 
the Mud; which elſe would not have had 
thoſe Effects upon them. 

As for what may be objected out of Sir 

ohn Narborough's Voyage; That the Hills 

round about Port S. en are full of 
Beds of great Oyſter-ſhells, which could 
not come (ſaith he) from the Sea or Flood, 
* becauſe there is no ſuch Shell-Fiſh in 
© thoſe Seas or Shores. I anſwer, That 
there might be ſuch in the Seas thereabour, 
although it was not Sir John's Hap to meet 
with them, or elſe they might be brought 
by tempeſtuous Wind, from a great way off, 
as were thoſe Shells brought into Calabria, 
which we have before mentioned out of Ago- 


ftino Scilla, + 


So I have finiſhed what I have to alledge, 
in Defence of the latter Part, That theſe for- 
med Stones were ſometimes the real Shells 


or Bones of Fiſhes, I mean the figured Part 
of them. 


I PROCEED now to ſet down, what may 


be objected againſt this Opinion, or oed 
in Aſſertion of the contrary, vis. That theſe 
Bodies are Primitive Productions of Na- 

"1 NG | ture, 
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ture, in Imitation of the Shells and Bones of 
Fiſhes. 
— Acainsr the former Opinion we have 
been pleading for, it may be objected, That 
there follow ſuch ſtrange and ſeemingly ab- 
ſurd Conſequences from it, as are hardly re- 
concileable to Scripture, or indeed to ſober 
Reaſon. As, | 

Firſt, That the Waters muſt have covered 
the whole Earth, even the higheſt Moun- 
tains, and that for a long time, there being 
found of theſe Shells, not only in the mo 
mountainous Parts of our Country, but in 


the higheſt Mountains in EMO, the Appen- 


nine and Alps themſelves, and that not only 
ſcattered, but amaſſed in great Lumps, and 
lying thick in Beds of Sand, as we have be- 
fore ſhewn. Now, this could hardly be the 


Effect of a ſhort Deluge, which it it had 


carried any Shell-Fiſh fo high, would in all 
Likelihood have ſcattered them very thin. 
Theſe Beds and Lumps of them neceſſarily 
inferring, that they muſt have bred therc, 
which is a Work of Time, Whereas the 
general Deluge, from the Beginning to the 
End, laſted but ten Months and thirteen 
Days: That is, from the ſeventeenth Day of 
the ſecond Month of the fix hundredth Year 
ofgNoah's Life, when the oy Days Rain 
began, till the firſt Day of the firſt Month of 


the ſix hundred and firſt Year thereof, when 
the Waters were dried up from off the Earth. 
Sw 2 Neither 
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Neither is it lefs repugnant to Reaſon than 
Scripture ; for if the Waters ſtood ſo high 
above the Earth, for ſo long a time, they 
muſt, by reaſon of their Confluence, be raiſed 
as high above the Sea too. But what is now 
become of this huge Maſs of Waters, equal 
to ſix or ſeven Oceans; nay, to twenty or 
more? May not the Stoicks here ſet in, and 


help us out at a dead Lift? The Sun and 


Moon, ſay they, might poſſibly ſup it all up. 
Yea, but we cannot allow Time enough for 
that ; for according to the moderate Draughts 
they take now-a- days, one Ocean would ſuf- 
fice to water them many Ages, unlefs per- 
chance, when they were young and hot, they 
might need more Drink. But to be ſerious, 
I have no Way to anſwer this Obje&ion, but 
by denying that there are any Beds or great 
Lumps and Maſſes of theſe formed Stones to 
be found near the Tops of the Alps, or other 
high. Mountains; but yet there might be 
ſome particular Shells ſcattered there by the 
eneral Deluge. Unleſs we ſhould lay, that 
thoſe Mountains, where ſuch Shells are found, 
were anciently depreſſed Places, and after- 
ward raiſed up by Earthquakes, or ſubterra- 
neous Fires. Another thing there is as diffi- 
cult to give an Account of, as of the Shells 
getting up to the Tops of Mountains ; that 
is, of thoſe ſeveral Beds or Floors of Earth 
and Sand, Oc. one above another, which 
are obſerved in „ For one 
2 can- 
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cannot eaſily imagine, whence theſe Floors 
or Beds, in the Manner of ſtrata ſuper ſtrata 
(as the Chymiſts ſpeak) ſhould come, but 
rom the Sediments of great Floods, which 
how or whence they could bring ſo great a 


Quantity of Earth down, when there was but 


little Land above the Sea, I cannot ſee. 


| that ſome Shells might have been ſcatter 


And one would likewiſe be apt to think, that 
ſuch a Bed of Sands, with plenty of Cockle- 
Shells intermixt, as we mentioned before in 
the Mountain near Bononia in Italy, muſt 


have been ſometimes the Bottom of the Sea. 


But before one can give a right Judgment of 
theſe Things, one muſt view the Mountains 


where ſuch Layers and Beds of Earth and 


Shells are found; for perchance they may 
not be elevated ſo high above the preſent 
Surface of the Sea, as one would judge by 
the Deſcriptions. of them. Tic true (ſays 
my worthy. Friend Dr. Tancred 127 

1 
and down the Earth by Incampments of 
mies, by the Inhabitants of Cities and Towns, 
whereof there are nom no Remains, Monſieur 
Loubere, | the late French Envoy to Siam, af- 


firme, T hat the Monkeys ana Apes, at the 


Cape of Good Hope, aye almoſt continually 
carrying Shells and Fer livin Bodies from 


„ ee ag the Mountains ; yet this will 
not ſolve the 


e Malter, nor give any ſatisfattory 
Account, why theſe perfect Shells are diſpers'd 
up and down the Earth, in all Climates and 
r Region,, 
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Regions, in the deep Bowels of vaſt Moun- 
tains, where they lie as regularly in Beds, as 
they do at the Bottom of the Sea. This to 
me, I confeſs, is at preſent unaccountable. 
Secondly, It would hence follow, That 
many Species of Shell-Fiſh are loſt out of the 
World, which Philoſophers hitherto have 
been unwilling to admit, eſteeming the De- 
ſtruction of any one Species a diſmembring 
of the Univerſe, and rendring it imperfect; 
whereas they think the Divine Providence is 
eſpecially concerned to ſecure and preſerve 
the Worl:s of the Creation: And that it is ſo, 
appears, in that it was ſo careful ro lodge 
all Land-Animals in the Ark at the Time of 
the general Deluge. The Conſequence is 
proved, in that, among theſe petrified Shells, 
there are many Sorts obſerved, which are not 
at this Day, that we know of, any where to 
be found. Such are a whole Genus of Cornua 
Ammonis, which ſome have ſuppoſed to be 
Naꝛutili (to which indeed they are nearly a- 
kin, but yet differ from them fo much, that 


they ought to be accounted a diſtinct ſubal- 


tern Genus, as I ſhall ſhew out of Dr. Plot 


by and by) which there have not any been 


ſeen either caſt aſhore, or raked out of the 
Sea, at any time, that ever I heard of. Nay, 
my very learned and honoured Friend 


Dr. Liſter proceeds farther, and ſaith, That 


when he particularly examined ſome of our 


Engliſh Shores for Shells, and alſo the freſh 


L 3 Waters 
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Waters and the Fields, that he did never meet 
with any one of thoſe Species of Shells found 
at Adderton in Yorkſhire, Wansford-Bridge in 
Northamptonſhire, and about 8 and 

it in 
their reſpective Quarries. What can we ſay 


to this? Why, it is poſſible that many Sorts 


of Shell-Fiſh may be lodged fo deep in the 
Seas, or on Rocks ſo remote from the Shores, 
that they may never come to our Sight. 

T hirdly, It follows alſo, that there have 
been Shell-Fiſh in theſe cold Northern Seas, 
of greater Bulk and Dimenſions than any 
now living ; I do not ſay in theſe, but in the 
moſt Southernly and — viz. Cornua Am- 


- monis, of two Foot Diameter, and of Thick- 


neſs anſwerable. 

To this I anſwer, That there are no pe- 
trified Shells that do in Bigneſs much exceed 
thoſe of the natural Shell-Fiſh found in our 
Seas, fave the Cornua Ammonis only, which 
J ſuſpe& to have never been, nor had any 
Relation to any Shells of Fiſhes; or to imi- 
tate or reſemble them, at leaſt ſome of them. 
Againſt this Aſſertion it may be objected, 
That there are found in Eugland many Pecti- 
ates bigger than any Shell-Fiſh of that Kind 


Which our Seas now afford. And that there 


are no Nautili, or other teſtaceous Fiſhes 


with us, comparable in Bigneſs to that Nau- 


tilu/ Stone of twenty eight Pound found by 
Mr. Waller at Keinſham. To which I an- 


ſwer, 


. 
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ſwer, That there may be Shell-Fiſh in our 
Seas, that do not at all, or very ſeldom ap- 
ar, greater than we are aware of. I my- 
elf, in Company with Mr. Willaghby, in the 
Streight between the Iſle and Calf of Man, 
took up among the tall Fuci growing thick 
upon the Rocks there, two or three of thoſe 
large Echini Marini, or Sea-Urchins, as big as 
a Man's two Fiſts, the Shells whereof we ne- 
yer found caſt upupon the Shores of England, 
nor ever heard that any Man elſe did. So 
that I queſtion not, but there are lodged a- 
mong the Rocks, and in the deeper Places 
of the Sea, remote from the Shores, many 
different Sorts of Shell-Fiſh, and excelling in 


Magnitude thoſe that are commonly found 
or known. And like enough ir is, that af- 


ter the Flood there were many Places de- 
ſerted, and thrown up by the Sea, and be- 
come dry Land, which had been Sea before ; 
which muſt needs be replete with theſe Bo- 
dies. As for the Nautili, they are much 
different from theſe Coruna Ammonis For 
the Nautili, at leaſt all the Species of them 
known to us, are (as Dr. Plot well obſerves) 
extravagantly broad at the Mouth, and have 
not more than' two other ſmall Turns at the 


moſt, whereas the Turns of the Ophiomor- 


phites are proportionable one to another; 
and in Number many times four or tive, and 
ſometimes ſix, if we may believe Aldrovand. 
And there are Nautili Lapidei, which do as 

neee, 
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nearly reſemble the Nautilus Shells, as any 
other Cochlites do their reſpective Proto- 
types, as Mr. Lhayd aſſures me he had ob- 
ſerved many in Muſeums. And the learned 
and ingenious Mr. Richard Waller, then Se- 
cretary to the Royal Society, in a Letter to 
me dated Febr. 4.---87. writes, That he had 
been lately at Keinſham in Somerſetſhire, and 
making a Search after the Cornua Ammonis, 
found one of the true Nautilus Shape, cover- 
ed in ſome Places with a ſhelly Incruſtation, 
with tlie Diaphragms to be ſeen to the Cen- 
ter of the Volutæ, and in each Diaphragm, the 
Hole by which they communicate one with 
another, by a String or Gut in the Fiſh. 
This was of a very hard Stone and large 
Size, weighing at leaſt twenty eight Pound, 
though ſome part was broken off. Another 
Argument that they have no Relation to the 
common Nautili, is, that they break into 
Pieces ſomewhat reſembling Vertebres, as I 
was firſt adviſed by the fore-remembred 
Mr. Lhwyd, and have ſince noted myſelf. I 
alſo received from that very ingenious and in- 
quilitive Gentleman, happy in making natu- 
ral-Diſcoveries, Mr. William Ccle of Briſtol, 
ſuch'am-Account of a Sort or two. of theſe 
Ophiomorphous Bodies, as is enough to ſtagger 
any Man's Belief, if not utterly to overthrow 
his Opinion of their owing their Original to 
any Sea Shell, which take in his Words g A- 
mong others of this Kind of Bodies * I 
ld. ave 
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have obſerved, I ſhall inſtance in one, which 
can be reduced to none but the Ophiomor- 
phites, which I found growing between the 
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thin Plates of a kind of brittle blue Slate in 


large Rocks, ſome a Furlong within the full 
Sea-Mark, and in ſome where the Water comes 
not at higheſt Tides, only in great Storms, 
when the Wave: break, it is daſh'd ſometimes 
againſt them, being forced up by the Winds; 
which being broken with a convenient Tool, 
will ſhiver all into very thin Plates ; between 
which I have found in abundance of thoſe Stones, 
but as brittle as the Slate in which they grew, 
and of the ſame Conſiſtence ; but ſo thin, that 
the broadeſt, being about four Inches, are not 
ſo thick as a Half-Crown Piece, ſome not hal 
an Inch broad, were as thin as a Groat, and ſo 
proportionably up to the largeſt, covered with 
a Superfictes as thin, and exactly of the Colour 
of Silver-foil : And where the Sea-iwater waſh 
eth them, and they are expoſed to the Sun and 
Wind when the T ide is gone, they are tarniſh- 
ed, and appear of a Gold, Purple, Blue and 
Red ; as any thing on which Silver-foil is laid, 
being expoſed a conſiderable time to the Sun, 
Wind, and Weather, will do. Theſe have the 
ſame Spiral Figures, and as regular as the o- 
ther Serpent-Stones, and being taken off with 
a Knife, leave the ſame Impreſſions on both 
Sides — Kate. 

In ſome ſuch Rocks of Slate, but much har- 
der, I found ſome of thoſe Stones of another 


Kind, 
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Kind, thick in Proportion to their Breadth, 
from an Inch to twenty eight Inches broad; 
the broadeſt one was at the great End (on 
which ſome Authors have fabulouſly reported 
the Head to grow) ſix Inches thick; all of 
them covered over with a white Scale, which 
will be taken off, one Coat under another, as 
Pearls, or the Shells of ſome Fiſhes. I ſaw 
ſome Impreſſions as'big as the Fore-W heel of a 
Chariot, &c. What ſhall we ſay to this ? 
Were there ever any Shell-Fiſh in ours, or 
other Seas, as broad as a Coach-Wheel ? o- 
thers as thin as a Groat ? What is become 
of all this kind of Ophiomorphite Shell-Fiſh ? 
And yet (which is ſtrange) both theſe Kinds, 
by Mr. Cole's Deſcription, ſeem to have been 

covered with Shells. | 
By what I have ſaid concerning theſe O- 
iomorphous Stones not to have been Nau- 
tili, I would not be thought to reflect upon, 
or detract from the Veracity or Exactneſs of 
the Obſervations of Dr. Robert Hook, whom 
for his Learning and deep Inſight into the 
Myſteries of Nature, I deſervedly honour. I 
queſtion not, but he found in the Keinſham 
Ophiomorphites, perfect Diaphragms of a ve- 
ry diſtin& Subſtance from that which filled 
the Cavities, and exactly of that kind which 
covered the Outſide, being for the moſt 
part whitiſh, or Mother of Pearl coloured. 
Mr. Waller fore- mentioned, atteſts the ſame, 
writing in his Letter to me of Febr. 4. P87: 
| that 
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that in the ordinary Snake-Stones there, the 
ſhelly Diaphragms were very viſible. In this 
reſpect they do reſemble Nautili; though 
for their Figure they are much different, and 
of a diſtinct Genus. I never broke any of 
the Keinſham Stones, but of thoſe found about 
Whitby in Yorkſhire many; but could not 
obſerve in them any Shell-like Diaphragms, 
only they broke into ſuch Pieces as I men- 
tioned before. And my dear and much ho- 
noured Friend, Dr. Tancred Robinſon, writes 
me, That he had broken ſeveral Cornua Am- 
monis, but could never find any Diaphragms 
or Valyes in them, though he confeſſeth 
Mr. Woodward ſhew'd him one with ſuch, in 
his curious Collection of Petrifactions. So that 
theſe Diaphragms are not to be found in all 
the Sorts of them. But if they be found in 
ſome, it is a ſtrong Preſumption, that they 
were at firſt in all, however they came to 
diſappear. | \ 

Ur ox farther Conſideration, I find Rea- 
ſon to agree with Dr. Hook, and other Natu- 
raliſts, That theſe Cornua Ammonics are of the 
ſame Genus with Nautili, and differ only in 
Species. But yet theſe Species are ſubaltern 

enera, each having divers Species under it. 

In fine, theſe Ophiomorphous Stones do 
more puzzle and confound me, than any 
other of the formed Stones whatſoever, be- 
cauſe, by Dr. Hook's Deſcription of thoſe: of 
Keinſbam, they ſeem to have been, or to 
4 4 | F | | 
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owe their Original c Shells; and yet there 
is nothing like them appears at this Day in 
our or any other Seas, as far as I have ſeen, 
heard; or read. | 
To this may be anſwered, as Scilla doth 
to the like Obje&ion againſt the Malteſe 
Shells, Gc. And whereas it is objected, 
© (ſaith he) that great Quantities of Shells 
© are found in Malta which are foreign to 
© thoſe Seas, that is of no Force, fince it is 
© well known, that every Eaſterly and South- 
© Eaſterly Wind throws whole Beds of beau- 
< tiful Shells upon the Calabrian Coaſt, none 
© of which Kind of Shell-Fiſh are taken by 
© Fiſhermen in thoſe Seas.” The ſame An- 
{wer he returns to the Objection of the Echini 
Spatagz, being very rarely ſeen about Malta, 
and yet that great Numbers of the Shells of 
that Speciet of Echinitæ have been found 
there, vis. That he himſelf, in leſs than an 
Hour's time, hath taken them up by hun- 
dreds in the Port of Meſſina, where that ſort 
of Shell-Fiſh is as rarely to be found as at 
Malta. mt | 
Ix like manner, | theſe Cornua Ammonis, 
though altogether Strangers to our Seas, 
might as well be brought higher by Force of 
Winds or Streſs of Weather, much more 
than by the general Deluge, in which the 
Fountains of the great Deep were broken 
2 N if we conſider, that ſeveral 
aſi-India Fruits have been brought over 5 
| va 
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vaſt Ocean, and caſt upon the Weſtern Iſlands 
of Scotland. ; | 
T hirdly, A ſecond Argument to prove 
theſe formed Stones never to have been 
Shells, Dr.“ Plot affords us, © Becauſe that e- 
ven thoſe Shells, which ſo exactly repreſent 
© ſome ſorts of Shell-Fiſh, that there can be no 
Exception upon the account of Figure, but 
© that they might formerly have been Shells 
* indeed, at ſome Places are found only with 
© one Shell and not the other. Thus in Cotpley 
Common | in Oxſordſbire] we meet only with 
* the gibbous, not the flat Shell of the petri- 
* fied Oyſter, and ſo of the Eſcallop-Stones in 
© the Quarries near Shotover ; which if th 
© had once been the Shells of Oyſters and Eſcal- 
* lops, had ſcarce been thus parted.” To this 
I anſwer, That this Argument is not neceſ- 
ſarily concluſive, becauſe there may poſſi- 
bly be ſome reaſon of it, though we know 
it not, nor can eaſily imagine any. The 
like Anſwer may be returned to his next 
Argument. 
birdly, * Becauſe (faith the Doctor) I 
can by no means ſatisfy myſelf, how it 
© ſhould come to paſs, that in caſe theſe Bo- 
© dies had once been moulded in Shells, 
© ſome of the ſame Kind ſhould be found in 
© Beds, as the Conchites at Langley, Charl- 
© ton, Adderbury, and others ſcattered, as at 
\ © Ghyton, and Teynton, and fo the Oſtra- 
©. cites at Shotover and Cowley, Nor how it 
© ſhould 
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© ſhould fall our, that ſome of theſe Bi- 
© walves ſhould always be found with their 
© Shells ſeparate, as the Oftracites and Pe- 
© Finer - And others always cloſed toge- 
© ther, as the Conchites in all Places I have 
© yet feen. 

Fourthly, Becauſe many of theſe formed 
© Stones feem now to be in fieri, (which 
© is the Doctor's next Argument) as the 
© Selenites at Shotover and Hampton-gay, the 
© Conchites of Glympton and Cornwall, ma- 
© ny of which were of a perfect Clay, and 
© others of Stone, c.“ As for the Sele- 
nitesr, I grant them to have been in ſieri, 
becauſe A are formed after the manner 
of Salts by Shooting or Cryſtallization; but 
concerning the Clay Cockles, 1 ſay with 
the Civilians, ampliandum. Since the pub- 
liſhing of this Freatiſe, happening to read 
Dr. Nicol. Stens's Diſcourſe concerning theſe 
Bodies, in his Deſcription of a Shark's Head, 
I met with a very plauſible Solution of 
this Argument or Objection. Firſt, he gives 
us the Hiſtory of theſe Bodies, or his Obſer- 
vations concerning them ; of which theſe 
following are two: 1. That in Argilla, which 
ſome Engliſh, Potters Earth, and we may ren- 
der a fat Clay, he had taken Notice that 
there were Plenty of them on the Superficies 
of the Earth, but within the Earth but a few. 
2. That in the lame Argilla, the deeper you 
deſcend downward, the more 9 5 thoſe 
* R 
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Bodies are, ſo that ſome of them at any the 
leaſt Touch fall into Powder : And they alſo 
that were on the Superficies, almoſt all of 
them were without much ado reduced into a 
white Powder. Now (faith he) ſeeing in ſuch 
kind of Earth, by how much deeper thoſe 
Bodies lie, by ſo much the ſofter they are, 
and do leſs bear the Touch, the Earth is ſo 
far from producing them, that it doth ra- 
ther deſtroy them, Neither is there any 
reaſon to think, that they are therefore ſoft- 
er, becauſe they are not yet arriyed at their 
Perfection, or come to Maturity: For thoſe 
Things that are ſoft upon that account, while 
they are in generating, have their Parts uni- 
ted to one another, as it were by a kind of Glue 
(as is ſeen in the tender Shells of Pine-Nuts 
or Almonds). but theſe Bodies, being depri- 
ved and deſtitute of all Glue, eaſily — 5 
to Duſt. Nor is it any Objection againſt our 
Opinion, that on the Surface of the Earth 
their Number ſeems to increaſe, for that is ow- 
ing to Rains waſhing away the intermediate 
Earth; but rather their Conſiſtence when they 
are on the Superficies, being tender and eaſily 
crumbled into Duſt, doth demonſtrate, that 
their Deſtruction, begun in the Earth, was in- 
terrupted by the Intervention of the Rain. 
But to give theſe Arguments their Due, tho 
they be not demonſtrative Proofs, yet they 
inferr a great _ of Probability, - and 
ſhrewdly urge and ſhake the contrary Opinion. 
THE 
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Txt other Arguments the Doctor al- 
ledges, admit a plauſible Solution, excepting 
ſuch as we have already touched, and given as 
good an Anſwer to, as either the Matter will 
admit, or we were able to give. | 

To the firſt, That there are found Stones 
reſembling Shell-Fiſh that ſtick to Rocks : I 
anſwer, That many of them might, by Acci- 
dent, be rubb'd off the Rocks they ſtick to, 
or thruſt off by Birds inſinuating their Bills 
between the Shell and Rock, to feed upon 
their Meat ; but by what means ſoever it be, 
that they are ſometimes broken off, the Mat- 
ter of Fact is certain; for we find many Pa- 
tell caſt upon the Shores by the working of 
the Sea; Why then might they not be brought 
upiby the Flood ? ** 

To the ſecond, Why might not the Bones 
of Whales, Sea-Horſes, all ſquamoſe Fiſhes, 
the great Shells of the Buccina, Murices, Con- 
che Veneris, 'and Solenes, and almoſt all the 
cruſtaceous kind, as Crabs and Lobſters, &c. 
as well have been brought up and left be- 
hind by the Flood, and afterward petrified, 
as any of the teſtaceous kind? I anſwer, Ot 
the great Buccina, 'Murices and Conche Vene- 


rit, there are very few or none found in our 


Seas: It may be there are of them in the 
Mountains and Quarries of the Indies, were 
any Man ſo curious as to ſearch them out: 
Though it's likely but few, becauſe being 
great Things, eaſy to be ſeen, and „ 
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of the World baving been fully peopled ſoon 
after the Flood, their Beauty might inyite 
the Inhabitants to ſearch them out, andiga- 
ther them up. But, Secondly, Thoſe other 
Kinds may poſſibly be leſs durable, and more 
apt to be wrought upon, to moulder, decay, 
and be diffolved in time by the Weather, 


Rains and Moiſture of the Earth, or were 


not ſo ſuſceptive of petrify in Juices. 
Tur Third Argument is already anſiyered 
in the precedent Diſcourſe. 

To the Fourth Argument, as to what con⸗ 
ces the Selenites, Aﬀtroites | and Belemnites, 
we have anſwered already.” That the Spe- 
cies of Brontiæ cannot be the petrified Shells 
of Echini Spatagi, the Arguments the DOTS 
alledges out of Ariſtotle-and Rondeletius 4 
not evince. For though in ſome Seas ly 
may be Taye ua * et in others are 
they plentiful 190 7 In Gur own Seas, at 
Llandewyn in we 36 Angleſey, we may 
reaſonably conjecture, are more plen- 
tiful than the common Fehint any where 


with us; becauſe we found more of their 


Shells caſt up there on the Shore, than of the 


Ethini.in any Shore about Englan nd: Nay, ſo 


common ate they there, that even the Vul- 
gar have taken Notice of them, and impoſe 

a Name u 
Heads. And tho their Briſtles or Prickles 
were but ſmall, yet were they nor few of thin 
ſer, as Rondeletius faith. 


n them, calling them Mermaid: 


M How 
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H G che Snake · Stones about Hunth· Nal 
In. W. hitby. in Torkſhire came to be included 
'Globular or Lenticular Stones, is not dif- 
It to make out; for the Cliffs thereabour 
being Allom-Stone or Mine, wherein theſe 
Shake Stones lie, the Sca in Spring- Tides 
and. tempeſtuous Weather undermines and 
elirows down Part, of the, Shore or Cliffs, 
which by the Fall break in Pieces, and the 
phiomorphous Stone being harder than the 
reſt of the Cliff, is broken, off, from it by the 
Fall. r. its Volutition i in the Sca afterward, 
with 0 ome- Pa It, of the Cliff or Allom-Stone 
ſticking to 17555 Side of it where it is concave, 
ind by. reaſon of its Heure 1 05 er 
each 7 Fromm. n 
pte noching, 1 fave, — 
i 205 780 Jom E. Cockle, Stones. to have 
emin 0 differen Impreſſions or Strix up- 
n ">. ame Superfitier ; which Phenomenon it 
S very hard to give an Account of. have 
alſo obſerved a large Stone almoſt as hard as 
Marble, that was ſo marked every where 
ous with, the Impreſſions of Cockles 
| their; $732, ſo croſſing. ane nh in 
r Si "Part of it, that if it 1155 nothing but 
ells amaſſed together by a my Cement, 
195 e Shells. muſt have, before thair Concre- 
been br aer n into infinite ſmall Pieces or 
; e ſcarce any, 5 ining entire; 
TANF I da not ſee how an 7 85 or Mork- 
in 'S of _ Sea, n bly.cffc 
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80 1 have finiſhed whar I had to ſay con- 
cerning this ſuppoſe Effect of the Deluge, 
the Bringing in 978 
all over che dry Land. But yet I muſt not 
diſmifs this Particular, till I have ſaid ſome- 
thing to an Objection that preſently occutrs 
to any one who conſidets this Matter. The 


Waters of the Flood having been ſupplied, 


partly by Rainis, partly by the Breaking up 
55 the Fountains of 4 abt Deep, and not 
by a Sun or Thuindation of the Sea, 
how 1 d apy. Sea-Shells at all be brought 
5 Fo. I anfwer, That the great Deep 


<ommunicdtes with the Sea; and the Waters 


riſing up out of the fabterraneous Abyſs, the 


Sea mult needs ſucceed, elſe would there hive 
been an empty Space left in the Middle ofthe 


Earth, o that the Shell-Fiſh might as well 


dome iu "this Way from the Bottom of tlic 
Sea, as by an Inundation: In like manner, as 


the Fiſn in the Lake of Carniola, called the 


Eirchnitger Sea, do deſcend annually under 


Ground through many grea Holes in the Bot- 
tom, and return again by the ſame Holes. To 
all this 1 might add that into the Lands near 
the Skirrs ot the Sea, and lower Hills, theſe 


Shells might in part be brought by particular 


Floods, of which many we read of, and more 
poſſibly than are recorded in any Hiſtory, 


may liabe happened {ſince the general Deluge. 


Hence the thicf Champions of the Opinion 
9D SE of 


hells, and Scattering them 
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of Mock-Shells,are, not difficult to grant, that 


in ſome Countries, and particularly along the 
Shore of the Mediterfanean-Sea, there may | 
all manner of Shells be found promiſcuouſl 
incladed in the Rocks or Earth, and at 200d 
Diſtances too from the Sea. Which are the ; 
Words of Dr. Liſter, repeated and approved 
by Dr. Plot. But this will not ſerve their 
Turn for we have before proved, that in the 5 
middle Part, and ncar the Center of our own 
Country, at a; great Diſfince from the Sea, 6 
vlg. in Oxfordſhire, there are found not only a 
Shell-like Stones, but real Shells, or Mock- ö 
| Spells, (5s ſome eſteem them) for Figure, Co- 
lour, Weight, Conſiſtency, ot any other Ac- 
6 cident, not to be diſtinguiſhed from true 
SFßhells; and chat not ſuch as. have been acci- 
dentally ſcattexed there, but digg'd out of 
the Ground auf ande and of Filhes that are 
rarely found in our Seas: Patterns whereof 
enious Friend Mr. 


” 


were Jeng me Þy Ny ing cer long, gratity 
2 *. 85 


c 

- 

£ 

c 

c 
Lhwyd, who, I hope, wil 0 
the Curious, by publiſhing a general Cata- c 
1ogue of all the formed Stones found in Eng- c 
land, and his Remarks upon them. c 
. And Lhavye likewiſe proved by good Au- 0 
thority, that beyond the Seas, in hich Moun- c 
tains, and many Leagues diſtant from the c 
Sea too, there have been Beds of real Shells, c 

I might have added Sharks Teeth, or Gloſſo- c 
re, as both Goropiut Becanus, and Geor- 
gius Agricola, teſtify ; if not in Beds, yet plen- 
92 n | ; 
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tifully diſpers d in the Earth. There are ſe- 


veral Medical Hiſtories extant (as Dr. Tancred 


Robinſon informs me) of perfect Shells found 
in Animal Bodies, in whoſe Glands they were 


originally formed, which is a conſiderable 


Objection, not cafily to be removed. 

Dx. Woodward, and others, ſuppoſe theſe 
Shells, and other Bodies, to be diſpoſed and 
ranged in the Earth according to their ſpeci- 
fick Gravity; and for the ſolving or giving 
an Account of this Phenomenon, hath advan- 
ceda ſtrange and bold Hypotheſis: 

* DuxinG the Time of the Deluge, 
© (ſaith he) whilſt the Water was out upon, 
and covered the terreſtrial Globe, all. the 
Stone and Marble of the Antediluvian 
Earth, all the Metals of it, all Mineral Con- 
* cretions, and, in a word, all Foſſils what- 
* ſoever, that had obtained any Solidity, 
* were totally diffolved, and their conſtituent 


© Corpuſcles all disjoined, their Cohæſion 


* perfectly ceaſing. That the (aid Corpuſcles 
* of theſe ſolid Foſſils, together with the Cor- 
: PR of thoſe which were not before ſo- 
© lid, ſuch as Sand, Earth, and the like; as 
* alſo Animal' Bodies, and Parts of Animal 


Bones, Teeth, Shells; Vegetables, and ; 
Parts of Vegetables, Trees, Shrubs, Herbs; 


3- 


„ 


and to be ſhort, all Bodies whatſoever, that 


c 
0 
c 
* 


M 3 Depth 


were either upon the Earth, or that conſti- 
tuted the Mals of it, if not quite don to 
the Abyſs, yet, at leaſt, to the greateſt 
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© Depth we ever dig: I ſay; all theſe were 
<| aſſumed up promiſcuouſly into the Water, 
and ſuſtained in it in ſuch manner, that the 
Water and Bodies in it together, made up 
one common confuſed Maſe... pe 

*© Tarar, at length, all the Maſs that was 
thus borne up in the Water, was again pre- 
* \cipitated, and ſubſided towards the Bot- 
© tom: That this Subſidence happened ge- 
*-nerally, and as near as | poſſibly could be 


expected in ſo great a Confuſion, according 
_ © to the Laws of Gravity: That Matter, Bo- 


dy, or Bodies, which had the greateſt Quan- 


 ©/tity, or Degree of Gravity, ſubſiding firſt 


in Order, and falling loweſt: That which 
had che next, or a Gill leſſer 282 of 
Gravity, ſubſiding next after, and ſettling 


4 ©. upon the precedent, and ſo On in their ſe- 


< veral Courſes > That which: had the leaſt 
© Gravity not finking|.down till laſt of all, 


' _ *-ertling at the Surface of the Sediment, and 
. <- covering all the; reſt: That the Matter 


© ſubliding thus, formed the Strata of Stone, 


_ © of Marble, of Cole, and the reſt; of which 


*, Stratd lying one upon another, the terre- 


I ſtrial Globe, or at leaſt as much of it as is 
/ ger dilpliyet to View, doth mainly con- 


* oft z| The Strata being arranged in this 


_ * Order, meerly by the Diſparity of the Mat- 

\*  *. ter-of which they conſiſted, as to Gravity, 
edv and there being Bodies, of quite dif- 
ferent Kinds, Natures and Conſtitutions, 


that 


inconliderate Reader will be ready 
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f that are nearly of the ſame ſpeciſick Gra- 
© vity, it thence "happened; that Bodies of 
quite different Kinds fubſided at the ſaine 

c inſtant, and fell together into, and co 

< ſed the fame Stratum: That, for this Ret 

* ſon, the Shells of Cockles, Eſcallops, Peri- 

e winkles, and the reſt, which have a greater 

Degree "of Gravity, were encloſed and 

© lodged in the Strata of Stone, Marble, and 

< the heavier Kinds of terreſtrial Matter; the 
© lighter Shells not ſinking down till -after- 
* wards, and ſo falling among the lighter 

Matter, as Chalk, arid the like, Gr. This 

being che Main of his Fyporbefir for _ 

reſt L refer to the Book. 
I $K ALL not at preſent examine it, but i res 
dps that Task till the Publication of his lar- 


ger Work, whercin we expect it will be con- 


rmed, an} all: Difficulties cleared up. 2 


Hall only add; that we have ſufficient Autho- 


rities to prove That that Phænomenon, for 


the ſolving whereof, I ſuſpect he invented 43 


this Hypotheſes, viz. That theſe Bodies are 
arranged and fodyed i in che Beds, according 
to their ſpeciſick Gravity, is not generally 


true; but that they are often mingled ray 


with Light in ce”! 0 Bed: or Smatum.. 

5 108 21150025123 10, 
f ben e TY the Length 65 Kix 
Diſcourſe concerning the Original of the 
Bodies, am ſufpitious that thervalgar an 
to de- 
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— hat needs all this ado? Jo what 

pu eſo many Wi 

What Refevence hath the Conſideration 

of Shells and Bones of Fiſhes petrifitkd to Divi- 

atty? Wherefore 1 ſhall, in a fe Words, 

ſhew the great Importance of this Diſquiſi- 

tion, concerning formed Stones, and the * 
termination of their Original. 

Fon, Fir tis If we — to their Win, 
who hold them to have been original Pro- 
ductions of Nature, in imitation only of the 
Shells and Bones of Fiſhes ; we put a Wea- 
pon into the Atheiſt's Hands, Albrding him 
a ſtrong Argument, to proves that even Ani 

mals themſelves are caſual Productions, and 
not the Effects of Counſel or Deſign. For, 
to what End are theſe Bodies curiouſly figu- 
red; and adorned? ? If for no other, but to 
exhibit ſuch a Form, for the Ornament of 
the Uyiverſe, or to gratify the Curioſity of 
Man; theſe are but general Ends: Whereas 
the Parts of every Species of Body are formed 
and fitted to the particular Uſes and Conve- 
niences of that Body. And if Nature would 
delineate or imprint Figures: upon Bodies, 
only to be Spectacles to — one would 
think it ſhould not have made choice of thoſe 
of the Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, but rather 
of ſuch as were abſolutely new and different 
from any frequently ſeen, or belonging to 
Animals; which ſerve rather to amuſe than 
gel dt him, Bur, Secondy, We find. 2 * 
„Hul * 5 " 7 
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Earth, not only Stones formed in Imitation 
of Shells, but real Shells, Teeth and Bones 
of Fiſhes, or Bodies ſo like them, that 
are not to be diſtinguiſhed by Figure, Tex- 
ture, Colour, Weight, or any other Acci- 
dent. Now, what greater Argument can the 
Atheiſt deſire, to prove, that the Shells of 
Fiſhes were never deſigned by any provident 
Efficient for their Defence, or their Bones for 
the ſuſtaining of their” Bodies, but that the 
Fiſh and Shell containing it, and the Bones 
ſuſtaining ir, did caſually concurr ; than that 
there ſhould be real Shells produced without 
any Fiſh in them, and that in dry Places, 
where no Fiſh ever did or could breed, or 
indeed live, and real Fiſh-Bones, where 
there never was nor could be any Fiſh? \ 
Dor it not then concern a Divine to be 
acquainted with this Objection againſt the 
Bodies of Animals being the Effects of 
Counſel and Deſign, and provided with an 
Anſwer to it. For my part, 1 muſt needs 
confeſs, that this Argument weighs ſo with 
me, whether from that innate Prolepſir my- 
ſelt, and I think moſt other Men, have of the 
Prudence of Nature in all its Operations, or 
from mine own obſerving that in all other 
things, it acts for Ends, that it is alone ſuffi- 
cient to preponderate all the Arguments for 
the contrary Opinions, tho' I acknowledge 
them to be of great Force, and hard to be 
anſwered; and to incline, or rather conſtrain 
* me 
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me to allow, that. theſe. Bodies were either 
real Bones and Shells of Fiſhes, or owe their 
Figure to them. I cannot (to uſe the Words 
ofÞ, Columna) prevail with myſelf to be- 
lieve, that Nature ever made Teeth without 
2 Jaw, or Shells without an Animal Inhabi- 
tant, or ſingle Bones, no not in their own 
proper Element, much leſs in a ſtrange one. 
ho even of the Vulgar, beholding any 
conſiderable Part of an Animal which he 
ſees not the Ulc of, is not apt preſently to 
ask what it ſerves for as by that innate Pro- 

pſu I mentioned before, preſuming it was 
not made in vain, but for {gme; End and 
Uſe. Suppoſe any of us ſhould find in the 


5 Earth the complete Skeleton of a Man, he muſt 


be as credulous as the Atheiſt, if he could 
believe that it grew there of itſelf, and never 


had Relation to any Man's Body. Why then 


ſhould we think that the entire Skeletons of 
Fiſhes, found ſometimes in the Earth, had 


p 


no other Originale nor ever were any Part 


of living Fiſhes. nA 419.300 45129; 
Second, If we. chooſe. and embrace the 
contrary Opinion, viz. That 'theſe, Bodies 
were the real Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, or 
owe their Figures to them, we ſhall find that 


this alſo is urged with many and almoſt in- 


ſuperable Difficulties, the Principal of which 
I have already produced, and ſhall here omit, 


repeating only two that referr to Dlvinity. 


. RE ESE 


'. will 


the Deluge. 
1. TxxsS: Bodies being found diſperſed 


all over the Earth, they of the contrary Opi- 
nion demand how they come there ? If it be 


anſwered, That they were brought in by 


the general Deluge, in Contradiction there- 
to they argue thus; If theſe Stones were 
found ſcattered ſingly and indifferently all 
the Earth over, there might be indeed ſome 
reaſon to imagine that they were brought in 
by the Flood; but being found in ſome par- 
ticular Places only, either lying thick in great 
Beds of Sand and Gravel, or amaſſed toge- 
ther in huge Lumps, by a ſtony Cement, 
ſuch Beds muſt in all Likelihood have been 
the Effect of thoſe Animals breeding there 
for a conſiderable time; whereas the Flood 
continued upon the Earth but ten Months and 
thirteen Days, as I have before ſhewn; and 
yet there are found of theſe Bodies upon ve- 
ry high Mountains, not excepting the Ap- 
pennine and Alps themſelves. Whence they 
conclude, that they were neither brought in 
by the Flood, nor bred during the Flood, 
but ſome other way produced. For if they 
were the Shells of Fiſhes, or their Bones, 
the Water | muſt needs have covered the 
whole Earth, even the Mountains themſelves, 
for a much longer Time than is conſiſtent 
with the Scripture 1870 of the Flood, and 
therefore we muſt ſeek ſome other Original 
of theſe Bodies. N of ' f 
99 7 1 * 
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Ir we ſtick to the Letter of the Scripture 
Hiſtory of the Creation, that the Creation 
of Fiſhes ſucceeded the Separation of Land 
and Sea, and that the fix Days wherein the 
World was created, were ſix Natural Days, 
and no more ; it is very difficult to return a 
ſatisfactory Anſwer to this Objection: I ſhall 
therefore only add a Conjecture of my own, 
and that is, That poſſibly, at the firſt Crea- 
tion, the whole Earth was not all at once 
uncovered, but only thoſe Parts whereabout 
Adam and the other Animals were created, 
and the reſt gradually afterwards, perchance 
not in many Years; during which time theſe: 
Shell-Ful' might breed * abundantly all the 
Sea over, the Bottom whereof being eleva- 
ted and made dry Land, the Beds of Shell- 
Fiſh muſt neceſſarily be raiſed together with it. 

This Conjecture hath no falliene Ground 


- to, ſupport. it, and therefore 1 do not inſiſt 


* 


upon it. But, truly, if it had, I fee not any 
better Account could be given of all the Pbæ- 
nomena of them, than from thence might. 

2. IT will hence follow, that many Spe- 
cies of Animals have been loſt out of the 
World, which Philofophers and Divines are 
unwilling to admit, eſteeming the Deſtru- 
ction of uy one Species a Difnembricg of 
the Uniyerle, and rendring the World im- 
perfect; whereas they think the Divine Pro- 


vidence is eſpecially concerned; and ſolici- 


tous to ſecure and preſerve the Works "6 
the 


the Creation. And truly ſo it is, as appears, 
in that it was ſo careful to lodge all Land 
Animals in the Ark at the Time of the ge- 
neral Deluge; and in that, of all Animals fe- 
corded in Natural Hiſtories, we cannot ſay 
that Ic hath been any one Species loſt, no 
not of the moſt infirm, and moſt expoſed to 
Injury and Ravine. Moreover, it is likely, 
that as there neither is nor can be any new 
Species of Animals produced, all proceeding 
from Seeds at firſt created; ſo Providence, 
without which one individual Sparrow falls 
not to the Ground, doth in that manner 
watch over all that arc created, that an en- 
tire Species ſhall not be loſt or deſtroyed by 
any Accident. Now, I ſay, if theſe Bodies 
were ſometimes the Shells and Bones of 
Fiſh, it will thence follow, that many Species 
have been loſt out of the World: As for 
Example, thoſe Ophiomorphous ones, whoſe 
Shells are now called Cornua Ammonts, of 
which there are many Speties, none where- 
of, at ahis Day, appear in our or other Seas, 
ſo far as I have hitherto ſeen, heard or read. 
To which I have nothing to reply, bur thar 
there may be ſome of them remaining ſome 
where or other in the Seas, Fen, as yet 
they have not come to my Knowledge. For 
though they may have periſhed, or by ſome 
Accident been deſtroyed out of our Seas, yet 
the Race of them may be preſerved and con- 
tinued ſtill in others. So though 8 
an 
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and Beyers, which we are well aſſüred were 


ſometimes native of England, have been here 


urtterly deſtroyed and extirpated out of this 


Iſland, yer there remain Plenty of them ill 
in other Countries. 
By what, hath, been ſaid concerning the 
Nature and Original of Stones, I hope it 
may appear, that this is no idle and unnèceſ- 
ſary Diſcourſe, but very momentous and im- 
2 And this Subject, as mean as it 
ems, worthy. the moſt ſerious Conſidera- 


tion of Chriſtian Philoſophers and Divines; 


and ingentous Friend, Mr. Edward Lhwyd, 


concerning which, though I have ſpent ma- 
ny Thou wy yet can I not fully ſatisfy my- 
Rh much leſs then am J likely to ſatisfy o- 

r a6 ne OA 
Bur I promiſe myſelf and them more 
full Satisfaction {hortly, from the Labours of 
thole who are more. converſant and better 
acquainted. with theſs Bodies than I, who 
have been more induſtrious in ſearching them 
out, and happy in diſcovering, them; who 
have been more curious and, diligent in con- 
ſidering and comparing them, more critical 
and exact in obſerving and noting their Na- 
ture, Texture, Figure, Parts, Places, Dif- 
ferences, and other Accidents, than myſelf, 
and particularly that learned and ingenious 


Perſon before remembred; 


Acco to my Hope and Expectation, 
ſince the Publiſhing of this Work, my learned 


hath 


the Deluge. 
hath gratified the curious and inquiſitive Na- 
turaliſts, with the Edition of his excellent 
Litbopbilacium Britannicum, or Claſſical Di- 
ſtribution of Stones and other Britiſb Foſſils, 
remarkable for their ſingular Figure, as ma- 
ny as either himſelf hath hitherto found out, 
or received from Friends. To which he hath 


ſubjoined ſeveral Epiſtles relating to this 
Subject; the laſt of which, concerning the 


Original and Production of theſe Bodies, he 
bach done me the Honour to inſcribe to me; 
which at my Requeſt he hath tranſlated into 
Engliſh, and enlarged with many Additions, 
which 1 ſhall lere give the Reader. | 
- YT} 9h iber 5:4 I 0 000073 
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Df the Origine of Marine: Foſſils, Shells, and 
Mineral Leaves, &c. | 


= or : 'To Mr. Rav. 
* 10 Honoured” Sir, | 


©. JF ©: U are pleaſed to ask, whether, af- 
der ſome. Years Obſervations, I have 
been at length able to ſarisfy myſelf, as to 
che Origine of what we call Marine Foſſils, 
© and thoſe: other Bodies no leſs ſurprizing, 
which (to diſtinguiſh them from other 
Plants) I have taken the Liberty to call 
© Mineral. Leaves, viz. Whether I conclude, 


© with 
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* with the general Opinion, tliat they have 
been repoſited in the Places we find them, 
© at the univerſal Deluge, and ſo preſerv d to 
our Time; or that they are original Pro- 
ductions of Nature, there form' d from ſome 
Plaſtick Power of Salts, or other Minerals, 
©, which was the Conjecture of the late 
Dr. Plot, and other experienc'd Natura- 
J liſts. To chis I muſt needs anſwer, That 
the frequent Obſervations I have made on 
© ſuch; Bodies, have hitherto afforded little 
better Satisfaction, than repeated Occaſions 
of Wonder and Amazement; for as much 
© as I have often (I may almoſt ſay continu- 
* ally) experienc d, = what one Day's 
© Obſervations ſuggeſted, was the next cal- 
© led in Queſtion, if not totally contradict- 
ed and overthrown. Ncvertheleſs, ſo in- 
defatigable is the Curioſity, and indeed ſo 
© ſucceſsful have been the Diſcoveries of this 
© preſent Age, that we are daily encouraged 
© to hope; this ſo important a Queſtion will 
not much longer want its final Determi- 
© nation, to the great Advancement of that 
Kind of real Knowledge which relates to 
Minerals: A Part of Natural Hiſtory which, 
you well know, hath been hitherto much 
more neglected, than that of Plants and 
Animals; only, as I preſume, becauſe 
© theſe Bodies are leſs. obvious to our View, 
and much more abſtruſe and unaccountable 
* as/to their Origine. I therefore, ar ſpare 
, BJ * N s Hours, 
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Hours, continue to improve my Collection, 
* in regard it may be d, that froin an 
accurate * of it, ſome others here- 
* after may frame ſeveral uſeful Inductions, 
* which I myſelf never had the leaſt Thoughts 
of. And in the mean time, becauſe the 
? - Communicatin to our Friends, what car- 
© ries but ſome Shadow of Probability, does 
often contribute ſomewhat towards the 
* ſpeedier Diſcovery of the Truth, I fhall 
© here fubmit to your Examination, a Con- 
* jeQure relating to the Origine of theſe Bo- 
6 dies, which 11 not whether any other 
© have as yet thought of: But in regard ir is 
- neceſſary, that before any new Opinion be 
* propoled, Reaſons be offer'd againſt thoſe 
© already received, give me leave here to lay 
before you ſome Objections againſt both 
6 che above- mentioned Accounts — the Ori- 
© gine of theſe Bodies. To begin, therefore, 
© with that which referrs all theſe Marine 
© Foſſils and Mineral Leaves, Stalks, and 
Branches, Oc. to the Deluge, I have ſe- 
F veral Reaſons to offer againſt ir, whereof 
* (becauſe I would not preſume too much 
£ on your Time and Patience) I ſhall at pre- 
. ſent 2 propoſe theſe few: 
Firſt, Therefore, as to the Marine Foſ- 
. 6k, bad theſe Bodies been Spoils of the 
Sea, brought on the dry Land by an Inun- 
© dation, they would S for the Genetallty of 
: — at reed cither have been left 2 
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© Surface of the Earth, or have been lodg'd 
at no very great Depth under it; but 1 
have found them buried (or inclos'd) with- 
in ſolid Marble on the Face of broken Sca 
Cliffs, of the Height of 200 Fathoms and 
more, from the Tops thereof to the Bot- 
tom, and obſerv'd them to be ſo continu'd 
under the .Sea - Water; nor was that 
only upon the Face of theſe Rocks, but 
even, more or leſs, throughout the whole 
Maſs of them. And this is manifeſt from 
divers Rocks hewn down by Workmen for 
making of Lime, and other Pieces caſually 
© fallen from the Cliffs in the Iſle of Caldey, 
and elſewhere about Tenby in Pembroke- 
© ſhire; as alſo in ſeveral other Rocks and 
© Mountains that conſiſt of ſuch Baſtard Mar- 
* ble, or Lime-ſtone, throughout Wales, Ire- 
© land, and other Countries. Now, altho 
< we ſhould grant, that ar the Time of the 
Deluge thele Rocks were no other than 
© Clay or Earth; and that, therefore, Sea- 
© Shells, Corals, and other Marine Bodies, 
© might by the Violence of the Inundation 
© have beenlodg'dtherein; and that in Tract 
of Time, this ſuppos'd Clay or Earth con- 
© ſolidated into Lime-ſtone : I ſay, though 
* we ſhould grant all this, yet I cannot per- 
©. ceive by what Force ſuch Bodies could be 
*: funk into Clay or Earth to ſo great a Depth. 
If indeed theſe Bodies conſtituted one con- 
£ tinued Maſs, ſo as that one ſhould * 
2 t * nar 
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© hard on the other, ſamething perhaps 
© might be reply'd ; but the Matter is clear- 
© ly otherwiſe, for they are found ſo con- 
© fuſedly diſpers'd throughout the Maſs of 
* Lime-ſtone, ſometimes at the Diſtance (for 
Example) of three Foot from each others; 
© ſometimes two, ſometimes within half an 
© Inch, and not {eldom two or three or more 
© of them contiguous. 

. © Secondly, Such Marine Foſſils have been 
© obſerv'd on the Sides or Walls within our 
© Lime-ſtone Caves, and are even ſometimes 
© found ſticking to the Roofs of them ; for I 
© have gather'd Cuthbert-Beads, or Entrochi, 
© which are Vertebræ of Sea-Stars, from the 
© Roof of a Cave call'd Lhygad Lhychowr, 


near Kerrig Kennen Caſtle, in the County 


© of Caermarthen; and on the Sides (as well 
© as Bottom) of a noted Cave, call'd Porth- 
Gogo at Iſtrad-Velbte in Brecknockſhire, 1 
© have obſerv'd ſeveral Remains of Cockles, 
© half worn by the Swift Current of the Ri- 
© ver Melhte which runs through this Cave, 
© and poliſhes its Lime-ſtone. Now, al- 
though I can readily grant, that the Deluge 
© might have caſt Marine Bodies into theſe 
* andany other Caves, yet can I not allow 
© that it could ever faſten them to their po- 
© lire Roofs and Sides; and that they ſhould 
be ſunk ſo deep from the Top, is the Dif- 
ficulty of the former Objection. To this 
may be added, 8 Lime-ſtone Caves 

2 * are 
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© are for the moſt part (as it were) wain- 
ſcoted with a ſtony Cruſt of Stalagmiter, 
© Which is of no very old Date, but owing 
to the continu'd Dropping or Diſtillation of 
* the Caves, in which it any Marine-like 
Bodies are found, as I can aſſure you the 


. © Entrochi * are, I leave it to yourſelf, and o- 
ther unprejudiced Obſervers, to conſider of 


* their 09 rn | 

© T hirdly, The third Reaſon for my que- 
© ſtioning whether all theſe Things be the 
Effects of the Deluge, is, for that the Bones, 
* Horns and Hoofs of Land-Animals, are 
© very ſeldom, if at all, found inclos'd in ſo- 
lid Marble, or other Stone; whereas fec- 
l ing all periſhed in the Deluge, the Spoils 
* of the Land might be expected (in Propor- 


tion) as well as thoſe of the Sea. 


Fourthly, Some Foſſil-Shells are entirely 


© that there is no Diſtinction of à containing 
and contain d Matter, but only a Cryſtal- 
© line Body, of the Figure of a Shell, as is 
© by Keno himſelf acknowledg'd ; and as 
may be ſcen in mine, and other Cabinets 
© of Form'd Stones. How ſo great a Change 
© ſhould happen to Sea-Shells, and yer their 
Shape or outward: Form not violated, ſeems 
© to me too difficult to explain. The like 
© may be ſaid of the Foſſil Fiſh-Teeth, for 
S thele are not always of the ſame, Matter, 
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© as may be obſerv'd from divers Specimens 
< mr my Collection. 

Fifthly, © Living Attimals are ſometimes 
found in thefe Foſſil-Shells; for in Miſ- 
© ſons Travels to Italy, we read of a Lobſter 
found alive in the midſt of a Marble 
© near Tivoli; and the late Defcription of 
© Orkney, &c. gives us the like Account of 
* Cockles f. Moreover, as I am credibly 
© informed), fome Workmen very lately dig- 
* ging for the Foundation of a Building, 
© near the Town of Mold in Flintſhire, met 
* with ſeveral Muſcles at about three Foot 

© Depth in the Gravel, which had living Fiſh 

in them. Now as it would be abfurd to 
imagine theſe Animals could live ſince the 
Flood, ſo neither can we ſuppoſe that fuch 
Creatures being left there by the Deluge, 
mould propagate their Kind ever fince ; 
for in this * 4 there muſt have been left 
in that Place a Heap of their Shells. 

* Sixthly, Had theſe Marine Bodies been 
© repofited in the Earth at the univerſal De- 
© luge, ſuch af them as adhere to each others, 
© nay all of the ſame Pits or Quarries, un- 
* leſs their Beds be of a different Matter, 
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* Mifſon's New Voyage to Italy, Vol. 2. p. 44. Engl. Edit. 
, + A Genmileman in the Pariſh of Dunreſneſs in Zetland, told 
one of rhe Miniſters of this Country, that about five Tears ſince, 4 
Plough in this Pariſh did caſt up freſh*Cockles, though the Place 
where the Plough was going was three quarters of 4 Mile from the 


Ste, which Cockles the Gemleman ſaw made ready and eaten. 


Brand's Deſcript· of Orkney, Zetland, &. h. 115. 
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muſt neceſſarily have undergone the ſame 
Change; whereas Steno acknowledges, that 
he has found Teſtaceous Shells, adhering 
to one perfectly Cryſtalline f: And I have 
myſelf often gather'd ſome Cryſtalline Spe- 
cimens, and others Teſtaceous of the ſame 
Sort of Shell, in the ſame Quarry, and in 
the ſame Stratum or Layer. 

* Seventhly, The immenſe Quantity we 
have of Marine Foſſils, ſeems no ways to 
plead for. the Origine from the Deluge : 
For we may obſerve many thouſands of 
great Stones, and even broken Pieces of 
Lime-ſtone Rocks throughout Wales, and 
the North of England, almoſt wholly com- 
pos'd of thoſe Vertebræ, or broken Pieces 
of the Radii of Sea- Stars, which are com- 
monly call'd Fairy-Stones, and Cuthbert- 
Beads, whereas tis very rare to find on 
our Shores, three broken Radu, or Frag- 
ments of any Sort of Sea-Stars cloſe toge- 
ther. Likewiſe one ſhall rarely find in the 
ſame Place, two ſingle Tecth of any Fiſh 
on all our Coaſts ; whereas thouſands of 
theſe Foſſil Teeth, exactly anſwering thoſe 
of divers Sorts of Sea-Fiſh, have been of 
late Years found in Quarries and Gravel- 
Pits about Oxford ; nor is their Quantity at 
all diminiſhed upon breaking new Ground. 
* -Eighthly, Some of theſe Marine Foſſils 
are no other than as it were Shadows or 


+ {uperticial Repreſentations of Sea Bodies: 


© Nor 
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© Nor do they ſeem to have much more of 

© the Matter or Conſiſtence of thoſe Bodies 

they moſtly reſemble, than a Picture hath 
of the Perſon or Thing it repreſents. And 

© of this Kind is Dr, Liſter's Pectinites Mem- 

© branaceus out of Cole-pits ; * The Mock- * 4pend. 
« plaice, or Bugloſſa curta ſtrigoſa of Caer- - _— 
 marthenſhire, and + the Iſlebian Fiſh-Stones 4. & 
in Germany, of which Olaus Wormius gives c 
us this following Account. In the Iſlebian ar. 
Slat (ſaich he) are ſeen ſometimes a ſmall , ., 
Duſt of the Golden Pyrites, which repreſents Brit. f. 
various Figures of Animals, I have a large 96. 7. 
Piece of this Stone, which ſo lively 4 3 
all the Lineaments of a Barbel in golden 
Colour, that the Scales, the Fins, the Tail, 

the Head, &c. could not poſſibly, by any Ar- 

tiſt, be ever better painted. T he Bodies of 
theſe Fiſh are not converted into Pyrites ; fo 

that we have but juſt the outward Linea- 

ments of them, — not the leaſt Impreſſton 

left of any Bones, or other Payts. We find 
ourſelves therefore oblig'd to confeſs, that 

ature reſerves many things from our Know- 

ledge, the true Reaſons whereof no Man will 

ever ſo far diſcover, as to be enabled to ren- 

der us a due Account of them. Now as theſe 
Repreſentations are neither Animals them- 
ſelves, nor the Exuviæ of Animals, ſo nei- 

ther can they be their Impreſſions, foraſ- 

much as theſe Lineaments are prominent, 

not impreſs'd: And as for the Impreſſion 
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© they make on one Side in the incumbent 
Stone, or other Matter, it ſeems nor ſatiſ- 
factory, becauſe I cannot well conceive 
c how all the Vertebræ of a Fiſh, whereof 
* many are frequently found in our Midland 
5 Quarries and Gravel-pits, ſhould here be 
5 totally conſum'd, and the Surface only of 
© one Side be converted into this Pyritet, or 
5 Marchaſite. [i 
F Ninthly, Another Obſtacle of my Aſſent 
* to their being all of Diluvian Origine, is 
* the vaſt row An of unknown Marine Foſ- 
* fils, fo commonly met with throughout 
* moſt Counties of England; fuch as we 
* have nothing like, neither in our Sea 
* Shores, nor rak'd by Dredges out of the 
© Bottom ofthe Sea, by the Oyſter Fiſhermen, 
* andothers who have been employed by cu- 
* rious Perſons on ſet Purpoſe. I have in my 
Collection above forty different Species of 
* the Foffil Nautili, or thoſe Shell-Stones, a 
* great many Sorts whereof are commonly 
*P. Lib. © call'd Cornua Ammonis *; and have obſery'd 
Br. f. 15. c plenty of moſt of theſe Species (broken or 
whole) in the Fields, Quarries, and Clay- 
© Pits of the Midland Counties of England : 
* Nor do I queſtion, but-in that excellent 
„Collection of Dr. Woodward's, and in thoſe 
of ſome others of our curious Naturaliſts, 
© ſeveral Species may be found that are not 
in mine: And yet I cannot underſtand | 
{ rhat all our Britiſb Seas afford one Sort of 
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© this Shell. The like may be ſaid as to ſe- 
© veral' other Kinds; particularly the Sæa- 
* Stars, of the broken Radii whereof we 
© find no leſs a Variety: And the Echini, as * 16.Clef 
* to the Prickles or Radioli of which, as © 7. 40 
* well as to thoſe of Sea-Stars, all Sorts of, 
'Lapides Fudaici (as many Years fince I 

hinted to you) muſt be referr'd ; notwith- 
ſtanding the exceſſive Thickneſs of ſome 

of them, and that they have that very rough 

or Grafer-like Superkciest ſo as to be no- T Vide 
thing like the Spines of any of the Echiui, Hiſt. Nu. 
or Star-Fiſh of our Seas. Ox. & 
© Tenthly, I add only one other Argument, 25% 12. 
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yet hath not, that I know of, been hitherto 1005. Ot. 
anſwer' d to Satisfaction: And that is, that 
fach Marine Subſtances are ſometimes ge- 
nerated in Humane Bodies: For to me it 
appears a. far leſs Wonder, that Shells and 
other Marine Bodies ſhould be produc'd in 
the Bowels of the Earth, than their Pro- 
duction in the Bodies of Men or Animals 
at Land. And that they have been ſo 
found, is ſufficiently atreſted, both by An- 
cient and Modern Authors, of a Credit 
and Character beyond all Exception. You 
know many Inſtances of this Kind are pro- 
duced by Dr. Lifter, in the Second Part of 
his Anatomy of Shells ; amongſt. which I 
remember very well to have ſeen that ſmall 
* Turben, or Periwinkle, diſcovered by 
aj 2 De. 
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which though many have already objected, N. 1002, 


1 
| 
1 
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© Dr. Pierce of Bath, and ſent to Dr. Muſ- 
: grave, then Secretary to the Oxford Philo- 
© lophical Society ; and it was ſuch, as I be- 
© lieve none could have. poſſibly diſtinguiſh'd 
© from a Sea-Shell. Theſe, Sir, are the Ob- 
© jcions I had to offer againſt their Opinion, 
© who attribute the Origine of all theſe Ma- 
© rine Foſſils to the univerſal Deluge: For 
© whatever their true Origine is, Marine Foſ- 
file they ought to be term'd, in order to 
© their better Diſtinction from all others. 
© Tis alſo for the like Conveniency of Di- 
© ſtinction, that I uſe the Term of Mineral 


Plans for thoſe Foſhl Leaves and Branches 


© we find ſo commonly inclos d in Stone and 


blue Marble at our Cole-pits, and ſome 


© Iron Mines. And now to proceed to thelc, 
© we ſhall find much the. like Difficulties with 
<. what occurr'd when we conſider'd the Ma- 
© rine Foſſils... __ | ; 
© Firſt, For in the firſt place, theſe ſubter- 
© raneous Leaves frequently 7 moſt 
commonly) are found at the Depth of at 
© leaſt twenty or thirty Foot. And how they 
© ſhould. be laid ſo deep by an Inundation, 
© ſeems to me not ſo eaſily accountable; it 
being natural to ſuppoſe, that all Plants 
* were left, by the Deluge, on the Surface of 
© the Earth, in the manner we daily find ſe- 
* veral America Seeds of Leguminous Trees 
* caſt up on the Shores of Hreland, Scotland, 
Sand Wale ; and that conſequently, 8 a 
188 ort 
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© ſhort Space, there would be no more Re- 
© mains of them, than we find of thoſe Sea 
© Plants we commonly dung our Land with- 
© all. 

© Secondly, Allowing they might be, by 
* ſome Accident we cannot think of, buri- 
© ed fo deep, I can diſcover no Reaſon for 
© their being thus lodg'd fo plentifully in 
© Cole-Slar, and Iron-Stone ; and never, that 
© I know of, in the Maſs of our Flint, Lime- 
© ſtone, and common Rock, though there be 
© infinitely the greater Quantity of theſe lat- 
ter. And this Note ſeems to deſerve our 
© Conſideration, unleſs it can be made our, 
* that though the Matter of Flint and Lime- 
* ſtone has very entirely preſerv'd the Ante- 
© diluyian Shells, yet it could not Leaves, or 


< other Parts of Vegetables. 


* Thirdly, Had they been owing to the 
* Deluge, we ſhould find the Leaves and 
© Branches of ſuch Plants as are Natives of 
©. our own Iſland, much more plentifully than 
* ſuch unknown Plants as we cannot paral- 
© lel: Whereas on the contrary, as far as 
Dr. Richardſon's Obſervations, and my own, 
© have been able to diſtinguiſh, the Genera- 
* lity of theſe Mineral Leaves, are clearly 
* diſtin& from thoſe of our Britzþ Plants. 

* Fourthly, Had they been thus repoſited 
at the Deluge, ſome Specimens of moſt, if 


not af cach Claſs of Plants, would be faund 


* amongſt 
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<- amongſt them; and efpecially of Trees, 
© in regard ſuch Leaves are not only the 
© moſt' numerous, but alſo commonly the 
© dryeſt and moſt durable. But we have not 
© hitherto difcover'd, that any of theſe Mi- 
© neral Leaves anfwer to thoſe of Trees or 
© Shrubs ; nor are we affur'd that any have 
© been yet found, but what may be reduced 
© to three or four Claſſes. 

© Fifthly, The fame curious and ingenious 
© Gentleman hath obferved, that thefe Mi- 
© neral Leaves are, generally ſpeaking, leſs 
© than thoſe they ſeem moſt to reſemble ; 
© which is what, in divers Specimens, I have 
< fince taken Notice of myſelf, 

* Sexrbly, Althongh 


ſometimes meer flexi- 
© ble Leaves are found amongſt thefe Mine- 
© ral Plants, yet the Generality of them (as 
I have before obſerved of ſome of the Ma- 
tine Foſſils) are but meer Delineations, or 
© ſuperſicial Re ſemblances: Nor yet could 
© fach Repreſentations be owing to the Im- 
< preſſioms of Plants, ſince conſum' d; be- 
+ cauſe, as I have ſaid before of the hel- 
* Fiſh, are a little raiſed above the.Sur- 
© face of the Stone, and not impreſs'd. 

e venhh, Ir ſeems nothing more ſtrange 
© or unaccoumable, that Delineations of 
Leaves ſhould be naturally produced in 
© this Coal-Slar, &c. than that Repreſenta- 
* tions of Gnats ſhould be ſometimes found 
in 
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* in the Foſſil Amber of Pruſſia*, and of Spi- Here. 
© ders in the Coal-Slat in Eugland t. But HG 
if any aſſert, that theſe were once living 5. 85. 
Animals, they are to explain how they came Þ Lil. 
ſo deep under Ground; and afterwards, _— 
how they got into theſe entirely cloſe Pri- 
* ſons of Stone and Amber. I meet with 
* ſeyeral more Difficulties, but perhaps of 
* leſs Moment, which I ſhall not therefore 
1 you withall, till ſome other Occa- 
* fion. | 

As to the other Opinion, which main- 
© tains, that all theſe Bodies are form' d in the 
Earth; the greateſt Difficulty it labours un- 
* der, is, that we find ourſelves incapable of 
giving any ſatisfactory Account of the Cau- 
* {es and Manner of ſuch a Production. For 
* it any have Recourſe, with Dr. Plot, to the 
_ © Plaſtick Power of Salts, I ſee not (to go no 
* father) what they can anſwer to that Ob- 
* x@ion propos d by yourſelf long ſince, in 
your Phyſico-T heological Diſcourſes, For 
who can reaſonably imagine, that any Mi- 
* neral Salts ſnould fo conſpire, as that ſome 
* of them ſhould fo exactly frame the Points 
* of the Gloſſopetræ , which are Fiſh-Teeth, , 2, 
* of one Matter, and ſome their Roots (ad- Zr 
ding now and then a Piece of jan wack ; ppb 
* are of another: That ſome ſhould form 
* the polite Convex Side. of a Sliquaſtrum, 
* and others its Appendix +4: That ſome +4 534. 


© ſhould make the Socket or Calix of the 7 15. 
| Be- N. 1505. 
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& — ration, ſome Conjectures I have of late Years 
e&-$ebeuch.* entertain'd concerning the Cauſes, Origine, 
Tim and Uſe of theſe ſurprizing Phenomena. | 
1. Ig. ii. © have, in ſhort, imagin'd they might be part- 
ly owing to Fiſh-Spawn received into the 
; Chinks and other Meatus's of the Earth in 
the Water of the Deluge, and ſo be deriv'd 
6 (as the Water could make way) amongſt 
the Shelves or Layers of Stone, Earth, Cc. 
© and have farther thought it worth our En- 
© quiry, whether the Exhalations which arc 
© raiſed out of the Sea, and falling down in 
© Rains, Fogs, Oc. do water the Earth to 
the Depth here required, may not from the 
© Seminium, or Spawn of Marine Animals, be 
© ſo far impregnated with, as to the naked 
© Eye invilible, animalcula, (and alſo with 
© ſeparate or diſtinct Parts of them) as to 
© produce theſe Marine Bodies, which have 
* ſo much excited our Admiration, and in- 
* deed baffled our Reaſoning, throughout the 
© Globe of the Earth f. I imagin'd farther, 
© that the like Origine might be aſcribed * 
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+ In thoſe accurate Microſcopical Obſervations commu- 
nicated to the Royal Society by Sir C. H. we find this Note: 
——Tome of them alſo may probably be originally Water Inſecls, or 
Fiſb, ſai generis, and are ſmall enough to be rais d in Subſtance or 

in Spawn with the Vapours, and again to fall with the Rain, and 
may grow and breed again in Water when kept: And this will 25 
| | eſs 
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© the Mineral Leaves and Branches, ſeeing we 
find that they are for the moſt part the 
© Leaves of Ferns, and other Capillaries ; and 
© ofMoſles and ſuch like Plants, as are called 
© leſs perfect; whoſe Seeds may be eaſily al- 

* low'dto be waſh'd down by the Rain into 
the Depth here required, ſecing they are ſo 
minute, as not at all to be diſtinguiſh'd by 
the naked Eye. And as to ſuch of them as 
© are not reducible to theſe Claſſes of Minute 
© Seeds, they are ſuch as I know not at all 
© whither to referr. 

©I AM not ſo fond of this Hypotheſis, as 

* not to be ſenſible myſelf, that it lies open 
© to a great many Objections; and, in all 
probability, you will ſoon diſcover more 
Difficulties than I ſhall be able ro remove; 
However, thoſe Arguments that firſt led 
me to it, ſhall be here laid before you. 

* Firſt, Becauſe I obſerv'd, that of all 
© theſe extraneous Figures or Repreſenta- 
© tions dug out of the Earth, there is ſcarce 
© one in a thouſand but is reducible to ſuch 
natural Bodies as expoſe their Seeds either 


* 
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to the open Air or the Water: Name- 


ly, Plants, Inſects, or Fiſh. For (as I have 
leſs ſtrange to you, when I aſſure you that I baue een, and when 1 
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am ſo happy as to wait on you next, will ſhew Fiſhes, ſome as ſmall * 


«s Cheeſe-Mires of different Sorts, very wonderfully made, which aro 
the cruſt aceous Kind, ſhell'd with many Fonts, with very lang 
orns, fringed Tails, and have many Legs like Shrimps, &. 
Phil, Tran. for March and April, 1703. p. 1366. 
| AI before 
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before hinted) had the Spoils of the De- 
© luge been entirely (or, for the moſt part) 
© preſerv'd to our Time, we might reaſon- 
© ably expect Plenty of the Skeletons, and 
© of tlie Horns and Hoofs of Quadrupeds : 
. 2 ſhould not either entire or bro- 
keletons of Birds, be found preſerv d 
© likewiſe in the ſame manner and in the 
© ſame places we find the Leaves of Plants ? 
How happens it, at leaſt, that we find none 
© at all of their Pen- feathers, which ſhould 
© ſeem-of a Conſtitution more durable, if 


once inclos'd in fine Stone, than that of 


© Plants ? I am not ignorant, that ſome ve- 
© ry learned Writers, and thoſe even emi- 
nent Naturaliſts, have inform'd us, that 
© not only Bones of Land-Animals, have 
© been frequently found inclos d on all Sides 
© in ſolid Stone, but likewiſe the Repreſen- 
* tations or Lincaments of Birds and Beaſts, 
© and of Men and their Parts: Nay, even 
© that Monks, Hermits, and Saints, have been 


_ © exactly pourtray'd in the midſt of folid 


© Marble. To theſe I muſt take leave to 
© reply ; Firſt, That ſome of theſe Infor- 
© mations are manifeſtly erroneous; for that 
: they — us, = ng th ee ap- 
pear d u ilhi Marbles ; where- 
Y 41 all F J naturally delineated within 
Stones, muſt, upon poliſhing theſe Stones, 
© be defac'd. Secondly, When we diſcover 
>, apy unknown Foſlils, we are very ſubject 
» © 


* 


" 'the Deluge. 
© x9 make wrong - Compariſons ; aſſimila- 
ting many of them to the Parts of Land- 
Animals, which, indeed, ought to be re- 
duc'd to Sea-Shells, or other Marine Bo- 
© dies; as may be obſerv'd in thoſe Stones, 
<call'd Hipporepaloider, ' Otiter, Bucarditer, 
© and divers others. Thirdly, Although it 
© be granted, that ſometimes the Bones, 
© Horns, and Hoofs of viviparous Animals, 
© are dug out of the Earth; yet, ſeeing 
they are ſo very few, it ſeems much like- 
© lier that they might have been bury'd by 
* ſome other Accidents, than that they have 
been there preſerv'd ever ſince the Deluge. 
For in the Deluge, all Land-Creatures 
© whatever periſh'd ; nor ſhould we ſo much 
expect to find their fingle Bones as whole 
<*Skelerons; thus interr d. Fourthly, When- 
ever I find any Confirmation, by competent 
and credible Authors, of ſuch Delineations 
of any ſort of viviparous Animals, or 
© Birds, as the Iſlebian Stones exhibit of 
© Fiſh, Iſhall then readily grant, theſe Things 
may be alſo as wel 3 without 
©'previous Seeds; and offer no farther Ar- 
guments for this Hypotheſis. 
' Secondly, I am, as to my own part, a- 
* bundantly ſatisfy'd; and others will, 
© preſume, upon Sight, and accurate Obſer- 
vation of ſome Foſſils I have collected, be 
©'no leſs, that theſe Bodies do, in Tract of 
* Time, quite loſe their Forms, and become 
. . ſuch 
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© fuch ſh ſs Lumps, as to be Fr 


„Suit d r Marine, by none but ſuch as 
© are very — 11 in Obſervations of this 
ind, nor even, at laſt, by them neither: 
1% Lam fully ſatisfy d . becauſe 
5 — vollected ſparry or —— Bo- 
© dies, whoſe Surface do only partly re- 

© ſemble Entrochi; likewiſe Shells, lis, Glloſſo- 
*, Petr and Siliquaſtra, conſiſting of a — 

© ſort of Pebble, and receding from their 

: « bh or common Figures. And, Lach 
ohthyofpondylli, or Fiſh-Vertelrs; ſome- 
© times more, ſometimes leſs,  deform'd ; 
< exhibiting. on their Surface, ſuch ſmall ſtel- 
© lated Figures as we find on à ſort of the 
*p.Plot's* Hſtroiter. Now ſeeing that, in Tract of 
Hiſt. Time, ſome of them lole weir Subſtance 
f. 87. „ and Form, degenerati ing into other Bo- 
Lib. Brit. dies, may we not ſuſpect that others 
1 * (conlidering the Intireneſs of many of 
1658, chem, and their vaſt Plenty) might be, in 

< the interim, nl at Frag Mr 4% 
Third, If this Hypotheſis may beigd- 
© mitted, ſome Account might probably be 
© given of the Foſfil Natili, and- other 
6 1 Shells, by ſuppoſing, Firſt, That 

many of thoſe Clouds, which fall here in 


© more Parts: And, Secondly, That ſuch a 
8 Generation, as is here ſuppos'd, mult be 
© much more liable to monſtrous Produ- 

k Rions than the common. Kan as a” 
Cod 

„ 


f Rains, e. have been exhal'd in very re- 
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cala ſays, appoſitely to this Purpoſe, OQuan- 
51% eraſſior eſt terra quam aqua, tanto imper- 
fectiores gignit formas, & que animalibus 
curtunt. | 1 
- Founhly, I have often, in one and the 
* ſame Quarry, gather d 20 or 30 different 
* Magnitudes of the ſame Species of Shell- 
* Stones; whence I began to ſuſpect, that 
* they might | have a certain vegetative 
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Groth f; and that they had, therefore, + ger the 
their Generation and Corruption in the ve- Work of 
ry Place we find them: And that hence i: 12 
is, that we find ſome Nautili, Lapides for the 
$ 2 Cloſſopetræ, and Aſtropodia, of Gg. of 
© tuch monſttous Largeneſs, that no Seas, as 1703. 

c 


far as our curious Naturaliſts have diſco- 
GP afford 7 ite a ” 

Fifthly, To comprize the reſt in few 
Words: Phe burying of theſe Leaves of 
© Plants ſo deep; the vaſt Quantity of 
theſe Marine Bodies; the incredible Va- 
5 riety-of exotick or unknown Shells, Sea- 
© Stars, c. in ſo narrow a Compals as this 
land; their ſo frequently diſtorted and 
uneven Surfaces; that they ſhould be found 
at all Depihs, from the, Top of the higheſt 


Rocks to the Bottom; that they ſhould be 


not rately found adbering to the Roofs, 
and to the Walls, or Sides of Caves, as 
© well as endicular Clefts of Rocks; 
* and be alſo ſometimes diſcover' d in Ani- 
| EY O 2 mal 
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e mean time, ſuch as occurr to my Thoughts, 
Oh 1 mall here, bowever deſtrudtive they may 


<©G&c. and throughout a all Countries. 
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mal Bodies at Land; and that there ſhould | 
© 'be Sea-Shells dug at Land containing livi 
Animals. I ſay, all theſe conſidered toge- 
ther, ſeem inconſiſtent with the Effects of 
14 Deluge; and if this Hypotheſis may be 
vi admitted, not very difficult. 
But before it be, I ought not to doubt, 
put that yourſelf and others will find many 
more Objections than I can foreſee; In the 


rove to it, fairly lay down; for they who 
on no other Aim than the Search 'of 


AFruth, are no ways concern d for tlie Ho- 


© nour of their Opinions: And for my 
© Fave been always, being led chereunto 
by your Example, ſo much the leſs Admi- 
© rer of Ehpotheſsr” as 1 have been a Loveh of 
1 Natural Hiſtor y. | 
Pu main Difficulties that 1 can at pre- 
Kc © ſent think of, are theſe: 
Firſt, It will be queſtion'd, whicher the 
el 10 0 Seminium can penerrate the Pores 
tones. 
„ " Secondly It. will ſcarce ſeem Gedible; 
chat ſuch Bodies, having no Life ſhould 
grow, eſpecially when confined in fo ſeem- 
ly unnatural a Place as the Earth, Cc. 
1 According to this Hypotheſis, 
© theſe Bodies ſhould be found in much the 
© {ame manner, lodg'd in all kind of Stone, 


Furth 
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Fourth, < We: ſhould: not find Plenty of 
Shells, Oc. adhering to each others, in the 
< {ame manner as they are found at Sea. 

- Fifthly, Some Fothl Shells ſhould then be 
© found ſo minute, as to be ſcarce viſible; and 
© others of the ſame Kind in their complete 
© Magnitude. ' | j' 3 
dit hy, © It may be well queſtion'd, whe- 


ther the eſſential . Parts of this ſuppos d 


Spawn of any Fiſh, ſhould, being ſepara- 
© red, (as muſt be here often ſuppos'd)  eyer 
d effect the End by Nature deſigned them, e- 
* ſpecially when brought out of their proper 
Element. h | 
Seventhly, It will be ſaid, that the re- 

* maining Tracks of Shells that once adhe- 
© red on the Surface of ſome of theſe Foſſils, 
* and the Pearls, which (as has been related) 
© have been found ſticking to others, are a 
plain Proof that they are the Spoils of once 
« fiving Animals ; alſo. the Change of the 
Colour near; the Roots of ſome Foſſil Fiſh 
* Teeth, as namely of ſome Plectronitæ, ſhew 
* how far they were faſten'd in the Jaws of 
© once living Fiſh; and that the worn Extre- 
* mities of ſome others, do plainly diſcover 
© that they have been once employ d. 
Etighthly, Many of theſe ſubterraneous 
< Fiſh, as particularly ſeveral of the Gloſſo- 
* petre, are taken for the Teeth of Viviparous 
Fim; which being granted, it is impoſſible 
; e pl, Maio cw, 2 QROP 
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© they ſhould be produced in the Ma * . 
© here propoſed. hr. voy Mig 


— Ninthh, and Laſth, * Such a Production 


© ſeems clearly beſide the ordinary Courſe 
* of Nature; nor can we perceive 'any End 


© or Uſe of ſo pretethatural a Generation. 


© To the Firſt I anſwer, That it's mani- 
© feſt from Experience, upon which all ſolid 
© Philoſophy muſt be grounded, that the 
Spawn of Animals may inſinuate itſelf in- 
to the Maſs of Stone. ener! „8 
Ap this plainly appears from Live 


© Toads, found ſometimes in the midſt of 


© Stones at Land, and thoſe Shell-Fiſh called 
"Pholades at Sea. If it be replied, That the 
Stones, wherein the Pholades are lodg'd, 
v are full of large Holes, &c. Ianſwer, That 
* tho” they generally are ſo, yet, upon break- 
ing and examining a great many of theſe 
© Stones, I have ſometimes found of their 
© Shells (though without Animals) ſo lodg'd, 
* as: that there were not any viſible Meatus's 
from their Holes, neither directly to the 
Surface of the Stones, nor to thoſe other 
© Holes in them. nent ING * 
Io the Second, That that's not ſo Seat 
* a Wonder, as that Shells ſhould be ſome- 
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* Mifſum eſt ad me alio ex litore Saxum, in quo nulle rimæ, 
nulla caverne, ſed for amina tantùm apparebant tam exig ua, ut vis 
geilem adminterem : Eo ig hur ifibus multis canfraſto, cavitates 
imt ne multe erant, vario fira & diverſa mag nunlinis in quibus 
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ti encrated, and even grow, tho' they 
2 no Animals within, knmanc Bo- 
ies ; and within the Maſs of thoſe thick 

Shells of our large Tenby Oyſters, which 
1 1 formerly mentioned to you, as firſt ſnewn 

me by Mr. William Cale of Briſtol, and have 
ſince oblery d,pyſclf. For we mult grant, 
* that the hag even in any Part of the In- 
land Country, is much fitter for their Re- 
© ception and. Augmentation than humane 
Bodies; eſpecially, if we reflect, that when 
the Spat or Seminzum here ſu ppos d, meets 

© with faline Moiſture in the Parch, living 


Animals are ſometimes produc' q. as is 
© before atteſted. 


Tus Third is likewiſe A from 


c - Ruperienss For we know, that Sea-Shells, 
ſome Stones, yield to the Growth of 
© Plants : Alſo, * the hardeſt Stones are 
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* rae d by 1 = Limpets, tho\they do but 


ere to their Surface, and that our Lime- 


7 * one yields ro the Growth of ſome, Echini, 


or Sea-Urchins, as well as the Pholades : 
? * For, we find ſome of rheir Cells much leſs 

© than others; and that tis certain, that all 
© the Holes wherein they lurk, in what Stones 
© ſoever they are found, are owing to their 
© Growth. 
To the Both L anſwer, That this Hy- 
e potheſic does not require, that theſe Marine 
* Bodies ſhould be produc'd in all Coun- 

© tries * For, as in Vegetables, we find, 


O 4 © that 
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© that all Seeds will not be receiq 24 9 3. 
© ſo neither can we expect, ta al Earth and 
Minerals ſhould be equally” proper for ſuch 
Productions. And, truly, I thought it well 
worth Obſervation, he? as in all theſe 


„Countries, ſcarce any Stones ar Land, ex- 


ceptin the Lime: ſtone, affòrd Marine Foſ- 

*fils; fo I never found the Pholadey at Sea 

in any other, tho in ther very common; 
Landi in divers Counties of Malern. 

As to the Fifth, I pretend not to deter- 

* mine, how long ſuch Bodies may continue 
© before their Diſſolution; büt doubt not, 


b hut that, according to the Nature of the Mi- 


© nerals wherein they are bedded, they may 
F laſt much longer in ſome- Places than o- 
© thers;; and, therefore, we are not to won- 
c der, if i in ſuch places we find a far greater 


$ plenty of them than elſewhere. 


„ * 5 the Sixth, I anſwer; * at the Ba- 
5s Leigh Quarry, near Oxford, large Spe- 
*\cimens of the ee Major, 0 
* Table the 7th, Numb. 341. may be often 
met with; and, likewiſe in the ſame Place, 
d eoncreted Lumps of others of the ſame 
Species, very minute. I have alſo, in my 
Collection, divers other Examples of the 
ome Kind: And Steno informs us, That 
e has diſcover d amongſt Foſſils, fome ſo 
"Nr 15 to be ſcarce dilcernible without 0 
icroſc ey” ee E 88 0 

ale Pe, 5 5 
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Tux Seventh may be, in a great meaſure, 
©anſwer'd from the numerous Hiſtories we 
have of monſtrous Productions: And, 
©as to the Impropriety of the Place, the 
©{ame may be anſwer' d here, in reference 
to Parts of Animals, as was to the Second 
© Objection, in reſpect of Whole ones. wy 
© Eicatn, As to the Adheſion of one Shell 
*to another, that may altogether as well 
*happen by this Way of Generation as at 
Sea: And, for the Signs or Impreſſions 
© made by ſome, that formerly adher'd to 
them, thoſe might have been disjoin'd by 
©the Workmen in digging, or by the Sink- 
ing of the Ground where they are found, 
© or ſome other Accident. Bur, as to the 
Change of the Colour of the Plectronitet 
towards the Root, and ſome of them being 
5 ſharpen'd at the Point, I muſt confeſs I 
©have little to ſay ; but that we do not yet 
know, the Tecth of what Fiſh theſe Be. 
ctronitæ are; and, conſequently, cannot tell, 
but they may be turd ſo colour'd, and 
pointed: elſe, that theſe and many / 
© more have been thus preferv'd in the Place 
we find them, ever ſince the Deluge, which 
was formerly my Opinion of all theſe Ma- 
© rine* Foffils; though, for the Reaſon I have = Phil. 
f here given, I cannot now maintain ii. rar 
© Nita, To the Ninth may be anſwer'd, — a 
That we have as yet but an imperfect of May, 
Knowledge of the Generation of particular * 
„ Species 
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© Species, of ,Filh, For whereas you have 
<' obſerv d, that ſome of the. Cartilagineou 
© are viviparous, I have noted others to be 
© oviparous having obſerv d Embryo's in 
* the Eggs of a Tort of /Dog-Fiſh, (which. 
©; were open at the one End) caſt aſhore in 
© Angleſey, Carnarvonſhire, and other Coun- 
*-tries. i LAGS woke”. 4 * * 
„Tru, As to the laſt, ho we acknow-- 
© ledge that there is an EM in all the Pro- 
© ductions of Nature; yet it is no leſs cer- 
© tain, that we arc oſten but very. improper- 
© Judges of ſuch Einal Cauſes. Who, there 
< "fore, can be aſſur d, but that the Fertility of 
the Earth may, in a great meaſure, be o- 
© ing to theſe Marine Foſſils ? Thus much, 
< atleaſt, I have obſerv d, that in Wales they- 

Dare found, for, the moſt part, in the beſt 


: © Plenty of | the AMeriæ, or (as there call d) 


as Hore- toner; and no leſs, as the Farmers 


Lib. 


. 5 derive their 


F. gt 4 their Phylical 
BR T4 _” * Uſe; 
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© Uſe ; the Lapis Judaicus and Lyncurius 
having been long ſince well known in our 
© Shops, as perhaps ſome others are elſe- 
© where, and more may be hereafter. And 
© theſe, Sir, are the Notions I had to offer to 
your Conſideration, concerning the Ori- 
© gine of Marine Foſſils and Mineral Leaves. 
© You will ſoon judge how frivolous they 
© may be, or how (probable: And as you 
T — them, pals your free Cenſure; for 
© *tis the Truth of fo important a Queſtion 
© that's the only Aim 1 27 
Mar. 10. 1698. | I. 


Fon my part, (if my Opinion be conſi- 
derable) I think that my learned Friend hath 
tufhciently proved, that theſe, Foſſil-Shells 
were not brought in by the univerſal Deluge, 
He hath made it alſo highly probable, that 
they, om be originally formed in the Places 
where they are now found by a ſpermatick 
Principle, in like Manner as he - ſuppoſes, 
Why do I ſay probable 2 Ir is day that 
at leaſt thoſe which are found in the Viſcera 
and Glands of Animals, be thus formed; 
and if theſe, why not thoſe found in the 
Earth? I ſhall ay no more, but that thoſe 
who. are not ſatisfied with his Proofs, I with 
they would but anſwer them. One thing, I 
confeſs, there is, Which chicfly brought mie 
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over to the contrary Opinion, vis. : That 


theſe Bodies oe their Original to the Sa, and 
were ſometimes the Shells or Bones of Fiſhes : 
That is, the Beds of Oyſter-Shells found in 


feveral Parts of this Kingdom, ſome of 
which I have before-mention'd and deſcrib'd; 


which Shells, all Circumſtances conſidered, 
one can hardly be induced to believe to have 
been any other originally than the Covers of 
ug Oyſters, and the Places where the. 

he, than the Bottom of the Sea. Bur becauſe 
this ſeems to inferr the like Original of thoſe 
Beds of Cornua Ammons, or Nautili, found 
at Keinſbam in Somerſetſhire, and elſewhere, 
of which Sort of Shell-Fiſh (as I have before 
noted) there were never any found in our 
own Seas, nor indeed in any other, fo far 
as I have heard of, I ſhall-allow them to 
have been the Effects of the like Principle 
with their Fellows. | 1 
Tx following Tables, containing ſome 
Species of the moſt different Genera of theſe 
Bodies, vis. Shark's Teeth, Wolf-Fiſh's Teeth, 
Cockles or Concha, Periwinkles'or Turbens, 


 Cornua Ammonis or Serpent-Stones, 'Sea-Ur- 
 thins and their Prickles, Vertebres and other 


Bones of Fiſber, entire Fiſhes petrify' d, and of 
thoſe View ſingly, ſome wn as they 
le in Beds my, arries under Ground, for 
the” Information of thoſe who are leſs ac- 
quainted with ſuch Bodies, were thought fit 
to be added to this Edition. 55 
Tor 


TA Be 


TAB. II. Pag. 204. 


FIG. , 2. Several Fragments and Lumps of petrify'd Shells; 
as they lie in Quarries and Beds under Ground; on man 

of theſe Petrifactions there ſtill remain ſome Lamine, or 

Plates of the Original Shells, which prove them not to be 

Stones primarily to figured. N 

Fig. 4 The Cornua Ammonis lying in Rocks with other 


perejty 


—_— — m 


Bodies. 


TAB. III. Pag. 204. 


FIG. 1, 2. Two petrify'd Fiſhes lying in Stone, with their 
Scales and Bones. 

Fig. 3. A Sea-Urchin petrify'd with its Prickles broken off, 
which are a Sort of Lapis Fudaicus, or Few-Stones ; their In- 
ſertions on the Studs or Protuberances of the Shell are here 
ſhewn. See their Hiſtory and Manner of Lying in Stone and 
Beds, in Agoſtino Scilla, 4to. Napoli. 
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TAB. IV. Pag. 204. 


4 k 

| F16- I, 2, 3, 4, $, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. Seve- 

wu perrity'd Teeth of Dog-Fiſhes, Sharks, and other 

naes. , 
Fig. 215, 16. The ſame lying in a Tophaceous Bed, and al- 
ſo in a Jow-Bone | 
; By. 7. The petrify'd Teeth of a Wolf-Fiſh, in a Piece 
of the Jaw ; the found ones, or Grinders, ars ſold in Mal- 
tha for petrify'd Eyes of Serpents ; and by our Jewellers and 
Goldſmiths for Toad-ſtones, commonly put in Rings. 

Fig. 18, 19, 20. Other petrify'd Bones of Fiſhes,” eſpe- 
cially Joints, or Vertebra's of Back-Bones, one with two 
ſtony Spines iſſuing out, f. 20. See them more at large in the 


Draughts of that curious Sicilian Painter, Agoſtino Scilla. 
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That there have been great Changes mad? 
in the Superficial Part of the Earth ſince 
the General Deluge, and by what Means. 


SHALL now diſcourſe à lit- 
tle concerning ſuch Changes 
as have been made in the Su- 
Seel Part of the Earth ſince 
the univerſal Deluge, ang of 
their Cauſes. 
Tur there have been ſuch, I think no ſo⸗ 
ber and intelligent Perſon can deny, there be- 
ing ſo good Authority and Reaſon to prove 
it. Plato, in his Timæus, tells us, That the 
Egyptian Prieſts related to Solon the Atheni- 
an Law-giver, who lived about 600 Years 
before our Saviour, that there was of old — 
without the Streights of Gibraltar, a vaſt Iſland 
bigger than Africa and Aſia together, ale 
Atlantis, which was afterward by a violent 
Earth uake and mighty Flood, and Inunda- 
tion ot Water, in one Day and Night wholly 
overwhelmed and drown in the Sea. 
Whence it may be conjectured, that che Old 
and New World were at firſt continuous, or 
by the Intervention of that Iſland, not very 
far remote from each other. 

Txrar the Iſland of Sicily was of old bro- 


ken off from Itah by the Irruption or Inſinu- 
ation 
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ation of the Sea, is generally believed, and 

there is ſome Memorial thereof retained in 

rhe very Name of the City Rhegium, ſtand- 

ing upon the Fretum that ſeparates Ital aud 

Sicily, which ſignifies breaking off. | 

"I . * Zancle.quoque junta ſuiſſe * ovid. 
Dicitur Italiæ, donec wa” 2 To 5 1 . 
Aſtulit, & medid tellurem reppulit undd. 


In like manner, the Iſland call'd Eubæa, now 
Negroponte, was of old joined to Greece, and 
— off by the Working of the Sea. 


'Moxtxove R, the Inhabitants of Ceylon re- W 
port, that their Ifland was anciently joined to 


the Main-Land of India, and ſeparated from 
& by the Force of the Sea. .; 
Ił is alſo thought, and there is good 
Ground for it, that the Iſland of Sumatru 
was anciently continuous with . and 
called the Golden Cherſoneſe ; för being be⸗ 
held from afar, it ſeems to be united to My- 
; lacca. 5 ä 8 l 
Ax to come nearer Home, Verſtegan- af- 
firms, and not without good Reaſon, that our 
Hland of Great Britain, was anciently Conti- 
nent to Gale, and ſo no Iſland but a Pehin- 
[fula; and to have been broken off from the 
Continent, but by what Means, it is in his 
Judgment altogether uncertain: Whether by 
ſome great Earthquake, whereby the Sea 
firſt breaking through, might afterward by 
little and little enlarge her Paſſage; or _ 
77 ther 
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ther it were cut by the Labour of Man in re- 
gard of Commadity by that Paſſage ; or whe- 
ther the Inhabitants of one Side, or the other, 
by Occaſionof War, did cut it, thereby to be 
ſequeſtred and freed from their Enemies. 
HIS Arguments to prove that it was for- 
merly united to France, are, 1. The Cliffs 
on either Side the Sea, lying juſt oppoſite the 
one to the other ; that is, thoſe of Dover to 
thoſe lying between Callats and Boulogne, (for 
from Dover to Callais is not the neareſt Land 
being both of one Subſtance, that is, 
Chalk and Flint. 2. The Sides of both to- 
wards the Sea plainly appearing to have 
been broken off from ſome more of the ſame 
Stuff or Matter, that it hath ſometime by 
Nature been faſtned to. 3. The Length of 
the ſaid Cliffs along the Sea- Shore being on 
one Side anſwerable in effect to the Length of 
the Vary Ke on the other Side, that is, about 
ſix Miles. And, 4. The Nearneſs of Land 
between England and France in that Place; 
the Diſtance between both, as ſome skilful 
Sailors report, not exceeding 24 Eugliſb Miles. 
To which may be added, 5. The Shallow- 
neſs of the Channel all along the Streight, in 
reſpect of the Sea at both Ends of it, which 
is much deeper. And, 6. The Being of 
Wolves and Foxes, yea, and Bears too, an- 
ciently in this Iſland; for it is not likely that 
they of themſelves ſhould venture to ſwim 
over a Channel 24 Miles broad; or if they 


were 
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were ſo hardy as to venture in, ſhould be 
able to hold our till they had paſſed it quite 
over: Neither is it probable that Men ſhould 
tranſport ſuch noiſome and miſchievous Crea- 
tures by Shipping. To ſpeak in general, 
the. Being of theſe wild Beaſts on many 
Iſlands near the Continent, and not upon 
thoſe that are far remote from it, though of 
ſufficient Bigneſs to receive and maintain 
them, as the Spaniards found when they firſt 
ſailed to America, is to me little leſs than a 
demonſtrative Proof, that thoſe Iſlands were 


-anciently joined ro the Continent by ſome 


Neck of. Land which ſerved as a Bridge for 
theſe Creatures to paſs over, and was after- 
ward worn through and waſhed away by 
the conſtant Working of the Sea. 


So ux of the Ancients, as Strato, quoted 


by Strabo in the Firſt Book of his Geography, 
ſay, That the Fretum Gaditanum, or Streight 
of Gibraltar, was forcibly broken open 
by the Sea. The ſame they affirm of the 

bracian Boſphorus and Helleſpont, That the 
Rivers filling up the Euxine Sea, forced a 
Paſſage that way, where there was none 
before. And in Confirmation hereof, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, in his Fifth Book, gives us 
an ancient Story current among the Samo- 
thracians, viz. That before any other 
© Floods recorded in Hiſtories, there was a 
© very great Deluge that overflowed a good 


© Part of the Coaſt of Aſia, and the lower 
P © Grounds 
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© Grounds of their Iſland, when the Euxine 
© Sea firſt brake open the T bracian Boſpho- 
© rus and Helleſpont, and drowned all the 
adjacent Countries. 

T'x1s Traditional Story I look upon as 
very conſiderable for its Antiquity and Pro- 
bability, it ſeeming to contain ſomething of 
Truth: For it's not unlikely that the Euxine 
Sea, being over- charged with Waters by ex- 
traordinary Floods, or driven with violent 
Storms of Wind, might make its Way through 
the Boſphorus and Helleſpont. But it will 
be objected, that the Euxine Sea doth emp- 
iy itlelf continually by the Boſphorus and 

elleſpont into the Mediterranean, and that 
if it had not this Way of Diſcharge (the Ri- 
vers bringing in more than is ſpent by Va- 


pour) it would foon overflow all its Shores, 


and drownithe circumjacent Countries; and 
ſo it muſt have done ſoon after the Flood; 
and therefore it is not probable that Samo- 
thrace ſhould have been inhabited before that 


Irruption, if any ſuch there were. 
- To which I anſwer, 1. That Monſieur 
Marſilly thinks he hath demonſtrated an Un- 
der- Current in the Thracian Boſphorus, by 
means of which the Euxine may receive as 
much Water from the Mediterranean as it 
pours forth into it. But becauſe I have al- 


ready declared myſelf not to be ſatisfied 


of the Being and Poſſibility of theſe Under- 
Currents, I anſwer, 2. —— — 
A rom 
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from the Rivers running into the Euxine, 
not very much exceeding what is ſpent in 
Vapour, who knows but that from the Time 
of the general Deluge, till the Irruption 
whereof we are — , the Euxine 
might yearly enlarge its Baſon, and encroach 
upon the Neighbouring Countries? 
Nartvzar Hiſtorians give us an Account of 
new Iſlands raiſed up in the Sea: Plin. Hiſt. 
Nat. lib. 2. cap. 87. enumerates Delos and 
Rhodes, Iſlands of Note; and of leſs Account 
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and later Emerſion, Anaphe beyond Melos, 


and Nea between Lemnos and the Helleſpont : 
Alone between Lebedos and Teos, and among 
the Cyclades, Thera and T herafia; Olymp. 13 5. 
An. 4. Among the ſame, after 130 Years, 
Hiera, and two Furlongs diſtant, in his own 
Time, when Funius Syllanus, and L. Balbus 
were Conſuls, T hia. Notwithſtanding theſe 
Authorities of Seneca, Pliny, and Strabo, be- 
fore-mentioned, Dr. Woodward, in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory of the Earth, confidently affirms, 
© That there is no authentick Inſtance of 
© any conſiderable Tra& of Land that was 
* thrown up from the Bottom of the Sea by 
© an Earthquake, or other ſubterraneous Ex- 
© ploſion, ſo as to become an Iſland, and be 
render d habitable. That Rhodas, Thera, 
* T herafia, and ſeveral other Iſlands, which 
© were ſuppoſed by the Ancients, and upon 
© their Authority by later Authors, to have 


< been thus raiſed, had really no ſuch Ori- 
n e * ginal, 
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<.ginal, but have ſtood out above Water as 
© long as their Fellow.-Aſlands, and ſtand 
© now juſt as the univerſal Deluge left them. 

I cANNOT but wonder at the Confidence 
of this Author, in affirming this of all Iſlands, 
not excepting any, whenas Seneca, a grave 
and ſober Writer, and of undoubted Fide- 
lity, tells us, Natural. Ouæſt. lib. 6. cap. 2 1. 
Theram & T herafiam, & hanc- noſtræ #tatis 
inſulam ſpectantibus nobis in Fg £0 mari ena- 
tam: And this Iſland of our own Ape, which 
was raiſed up in the Egæan Sea, ourſelves 
beholding it. But the moſt conſiderable and 
remarkable Mutations that have been made 
in the Earth have been on the Sea-Coaſts, 
either by carrying on the Land into the Sea, 
and atterrating the Bottom of the Sea ; or by 
drowning the Lands near the Sea, by Ir- 
ruptions and Inundations thereof, orunder- 
mining or waſhing away the Shores. 

Ox the firſt Sort of Change by Atterration, 
or making the Sea dry Land, we have an 
eminent Inſtance in the Dutch Netherlands, 
which, I eaſily conſent with Verſtegan, ſo 
far as they are eaven and plain without any 
Hills, have undoubtedly heretofore, in Time 
long paſt, been Sea; as appears, 1. From the 
Lownels of their Situation, ſome of the more 
Maritime Parts of them, as Zealand' and 
Holland, and Part of Flanders, being ſo low, 
that by Breach or Cutting of the Sand Banks 


or Downs; which the Sea by little and — 
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hath caſt up, and the Labour of Man here 
and there ſupplied, might eaſily be drown- 
ed and converted into Sca again; and of 
the great Harms that theſe Parts have hereto- 
fore, by the Irruption of the Sea, ſuſtained. 

But now not only thoſe low Places that ad- 
Join upon the Sea, as Holland and Zealand, 
but the greater Part of Flanders and Bra- 
bant, though they lic not ſo low as they, 
but of ſuch Height as no Inundation of the 
Sea can any whit annoy them, though the 
Sand-Banksand Downs on the Sea-Side were 
never ſo much broken or cut through, yet 
are they as caven and level as even Holland 
and Zealand themſelves, which is a ſuffi- 
cient Demonſtration, that they were once co- 


vered with Water: For that Water will thus 


level Ground it often runs over, is clear 
from Meadows, and from the Bottom of the 
Sea diſcovered at low Water ; and we have 
Experience of no other Cauſe that doth or 
can effect it. And therefore Lewis Guicciar- 
dine erroneouſly _ Hubert T homas, Se- 
cretary to Count Frederick, Palatine of the 
Rhine, of a Miſtake, for ſaying, in his De- 
ſcription of the Country of Liege, that the 
Sea hath come up even to Tongres Walls, 
now well nigh a hundred Eugliſb Miles 
from the Sea: Among other good Reaſons, 
alledging for the Proof thereof, that the 
great Iron Rings are there yet remaining, un- 
to which the Ships that there ſometimes arri- 
85 | P 3 ved 
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ved were faſtned. I ſay erroneouſly, ſeeing 
all the Countries between that and the Sea 
are level, and of an equal Superficies, with- 
out any Hills or Riſings. 2. This appears, 
not only from the great Plainneſs and Eaven- 
neſs of the Ground, but in that the Soil ge- 
nerally, both in Flanders and Brabant, is ſan- 
dy; whence it ſeems naturally to follow, 
that thoſe Countries were anciently the 
Flats, Sands, or Shores of the Sea. 3. In that 
digging about two Fathom more or leſs dee 
in the Earth, innumerable Shells of Sea-Fi 
are found, and that commonly in all Places, 
both of Field and Town ; and in many Pla- 
ces the great Bones of Fiſhes. 45 

FARTHER (ſaith Verſiegan) it is to be no- 
ted, that albeit digging deep in the Earth in 
Brabant and Flanders, great Abundance of 
Shells and Bones of Fiſhes are to be found ; 
yer digging in the Earth in Holland and Zea- 

nd, none at all are perceived, howbeit on 
the Sands on the Sea-Shore there are ve 
many. 'The Reaſon whereof may be, becauſe 
thoſe Parts have been in Time long paſt part 
of the Depth of the Sea ; and the Parts a- 
foreſaid of Brabant and Flanders, the Flats or 
Shore; and on the Flats, and not in the 
Depths, ſuch kind of Shell-Fiſh are naturally 
nouriſhed.” This is a very plauſible Account. 
But yet it hath been by Experience found, 
that if you dig deep, enough, even in 


land itſelf, after many Floors of ſeveral * 
| 7 7 of 
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of Earth, you will at laſt come to Beds of 
Shells. For Varenias tells us, that Sinking a 
Well in Amſterdam, after many Beds or Lay- 
ers of Earth, Sand, Turf, &c. at a hun- 
dred Foot Depth they came to a Bed of Sea- 
Sand mix'd with Cockle-Shells of four Foot 
Thickneſs, which doubtleſs was of old Time 
the Bottom of the Sea, and all the other 
Beds above it were brought down ey by 
Floods ſubſiding and eg there, partly by 
the Working of the Sea ſpreading Beds of 
Sand upon the Layers of the Earth, and ſo 
interchangeably. But from this Experiment 
it doth appear, that however deep the Sea 
were thereabouts, yet it was not too deep to 
breed or harbour Shell-Fiſh. Moreover, 
from this Inſtance it appears, that altho' now 
the Bottom of the Sea about Holland be not 
much below the Surface of the Land, yer 
anciently it was ſuppoſed fifry Foot ; whence 
it will tollow, that the Sea did then cover 
all the Land above Holland, which was not 
more than fifty Foot higher than it. This 
to me is a demonſtrative Proof of the Atter- 
ration of the Sea thercabout. 
 AnorTuxx great Inſtance of Change made 
in the Swperficies of the Earth by Atterration 
js in our own Country, the great Level of 
the Fens running through Holland in Lin- 
colnſbire, the 3 of Eh in Cambridgeſbire, 
and Marſbland in Norfolk. Which that it 
was ſometime part of the Sea, and atterra- 
9 like 4 ted 


Was in Strabo's Time. It appears fo evident- 
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ted by Land brought down by Floods from 
the upper Grounds, ſeems to me evident, in 
that it is near the Sea, and in that there is 
thereabout a Concurrence of many great Ri- 
vers, which in Flood- times, by the Abundance 
of Mud and Silt they bring — there ſub- 
ſiding, have by Degrees raiſed it up. And 
thirdly, in that the whole Country is exactly 
level, like the Bottom of the Sea; it being 
(as I have already ſaid) the Nature of the Wa- 
ter flowing over the Earth in time to level 
and bring to a Plain all Places that are ſoft 
and yielding, and not rocky, as is ſeen in 
Meadows, and in the Bottom of the Sea 
diſcovered at low Water. Fe: 

A TH1RD Inſtance is the Craux in Provence 
in France, anciently called Campus Lapideus, 
of which Pliny ſaith it was Herculis prelio- 
rum memoria ; and Strabo, out of Aſchylus, 
gives us a Poetical Fable, © That the Stones 
were rained down by Jupiter in Favour of 
Hercules when he wanted Darts, that he 
© might caſt them at the Ligurian Army, and 
© thereby, break and ſcatter it.” Poſſidonius 
thinks it was once a Lake, which by Fluctu- 
ation dried up, and ſo the Stones came to 
be equally diſperſed over the Bottom of it. 
That it was a very ancicnt thing, is clear, 
having its Original in the fabulous Times be- 
fore any Memoirs of true Hiſtory ; it con- 
tinues to this Day ſuch a kind of Place as it 
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ly to any one who hath viewed and conſi- 
ered it, to have been once Part of the Sea, 
from its being exactly level, and ſtrowed all 
over with Stones, as I have obſerved the Bot- 
rom of the Sea in many Places to be, that 
there is not the leaſt Reaſon to doubt of it. 

TE River Arnus, in Tuſcany, now fal- 
leth into the Sea, ſix Miles below Piſa : 
Whereby it appeareth, (ſaith Dr. Hakewil) 
that the Land hath gained much upon the 
Sea in that Coaſt; for that Strabo, in his 
Time, reporteth, it was but twenty Fur- 
longs (that is, but two Miles and an half 
diſtant from the Sea. 475 

I MIGHT, to theſe, add many other In- 
ſtances of Atterrations out of Strabo, in his 
firſt Book; as about the Outlets of Itter, the 
Places called Stethe, and the Deſerts of Sy- 
thia:: About thoſe of Phaſis, the Sea-coaſt 
of Colchis, which is ſandy, and low, and ſoft : 
About T hermodon and Iris, all T hemiſcyra, 
the Plain of the Amazons, and the moſt part 
of Sidene. | | | 
To omit the whole Land of Egypt, which 
probably was covered originally with the 
Sea, and raiſed up by the Mud and Silt, 
brought down by the Nile in its annual 
Floods, ſubſiding there, as I ſhall have occa- 
ſion to thew afterwards. 

Mortover, Varenius rationally conje- 
utes, that all China, or a great Part of it, 
was originally thus raiſed up and arcerrared, 

8 ; "having 


ot — 
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having been anciently covered with the Sea : 
For that, that great and imp<tuous River, cal- 
led the Yellow or Saffron River, coming out 
of Tartary, and very often, though not at 
anniverſary Seaſons, overflowing the Coun- 
of China, is laid to contain in it ſo much 
Earth and Sand, as make up a third Part of 
its Waters. The Eavenneſs, and Level Super- 
Feiec of this whole Country of China render 
this Conjecture the more probable. 
Isx fine, the like Atterrations appear to 
have been made about the Mouths of Indus 
and Ganges in the Eaſi-Indies, and the River 
de la Plata in America, and the Rhodgnus 
in France, and, doubtleſs, moſt other great 
Rivers throughout the whole World, 
To all which, if we add the ſpacious Plains 
that are on each {ide moſt great Rivers, from 
their Mouths, many Miles up their Channels, 


- as may beobſerved in the I hames and Trent 


in England, which, probably, were at firſt Sj 
nut of the Sea, landed up by Earth brought 
down from the Mountains and upper Grounds 


zin Times of Floods; it will appear, that in 


this reſpe& there hath been a very great 
Change made in the terraqueous Globe, the 
dry Land much enlarged, and the Sea ſtrait- 
ned and cut ſhort, 
 NoTwiTHsTanDING all theſe Authorities 
and Arguments, Dr.Woodward, in his Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of the Earth, confidently affirms, 
That there were never any Iſlands, or other 
con: 
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© conſiderable Parcels of Land amaſſed or 
© heaped up, nor any Enlargement or Addi- 
* tion of Earth made to the Continent, by 
© the Mud that is carried down into the Sea 
© by Rivers. That although the Ancients 
were almoſt unanimouſly of Opinion, that 
* thoſe Parts, where Egypt now is, were 
© formerly Sea, and that a very conſiderable 
Portion of the Country was recent, and 
formed out of the Mud diſcharged into the 
neighbouring Sea by the Nile, that yet this 
© Tract of Land had no ſuch Riſe, but is as 
old, and of as long ſtanding, as any upon 
© the whole Continent of Africa, and hath 
© been much in the ſame natural Condition 
that it is at this day, ever ſince the Time of 
the Deluge: Its Shores being not advan- 
* ced.one jot farther into the Sea for this 
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©. Three or Four thouſand Years, nor its Sur- 


face raiſed by additional Mud, depoſed up- 
don it by the yearly Inundations of the 
© Nile. That neither the Palus Mzotis, nor 
the Euxine, nor any other Seas, fill up, or 
© by degrees grow ſhallower. That Sa- 
* deſſus, T bemiſcyra, Sidene, and the adja» 
© cent Countries upon the Coaſts of the Eu- 
© xine Sea, were not formed out of the Mud 
© brought down by the Itter, T hermodon, Iris, 
© andthe other Rivers, which.diſcharge them- 
© ſelves. into that Sea. That T beſſaly was 
© not raiſed by the Mud, borne down by the 
{ River Pexeus ; the Iflands Echinades or Cur- 


© 2olan, 
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© Solari, out of that brought by the River 
© Achelvas ; Celicia by the River Pyramus ; My- 
© fia, Lydia, lonia, and other Countries of Ana- 
© tolia, by the Caycus, Hermes, Cayſter, and the 
© other Rivers which paſs through them. To 
© be ſhort, that no Country or Iſland in the 
© whole World, was ever raiſed by this 
© means.” Thus far Dr. Woodward. 
Arr theſe Particulars he ought not . 
to have confidently aſſerted, but alſo ſuffi- 
ciently proved; - which till he can do, I muſt 


crave Leave to ſuſpend my Aſſent. 


Fox my part, Iam of Opinion, that tho' 
the Ancients might be miſtaken im the full 
Latitude of what they have delivered, con- 
cerning the Atterration of the Skirts of the 
Sea in the Places forementioned, about the 
Outlets of great Rivers; yer, that they had 
voy ood Reaſon for what they wrote: 
- Firſt, The Nature of thoſe great Levels 
being apt to ſuggeſt ſuch a ＋ airy any 
conſiderate and unprejudiced Perſon. | 
- » Secondly, There being undeniable Inſtan- 
ces of ſuch Atterrations, though in leſs Quan- 
tities; as, 1. That of Ravenna in Italy, which 
City anciently ſtood upon the Brink of the 
Sea - Shore, when it was the Head of an Exar- 
thate ; whereas now, by the landing up of 
the Shallows, it is far diſtant from it. 2. That 
at the Mouth of the River Arnus in Tuſcany, 
jaſt now mentioned. 3. That in the Camarg 
or Iſland which the River Rhodanus me 
s 
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Arles inProvence makes, where there hath been 
ſo much lately ue from the Sea, that the 
Watch-Tower had been, in the Memory of 
ſome Men living, when I was there [1665] 
removed forward three times, as I was there 
credibly informed. 

Moreover, ſome Confirmation it is of this 
Opinion, that the Earth in the Levels, about 
the Mouths of great Rivers, is continually 
raiſed up higher and higher, which is done 
by the Mud and Silt brought down by the 
Rivers, eſpecially in Times of Floods, and 
partly alſo by Sand and Ouze thrown up by 
the Sea ; which, by this means, contributes to 
its own ſtraitening. 

A RELAT10N of this Kind of Atterration, I 
find in the Philoſophical Tranſaftions. Numb. 
277. pag. 1256. communicated by an inno- 
minate Perſon to the learned and ingenious 
Mr. Ralph T horesby, and by him to the 
Royal Society, in theſe Words: 

Near the River Welland; which runs 
© through the Town of Spalding in Lincoln- 
© ſhire, at the depth of about 8 or 10 Foo 
there were found Jettys (as they call them 
© to keep up the old River-Bank, and the 
Head of a Tunnel that emptied the Land- 
© Water into the old River : And, at a con- 
© {iderable Diſtance from the preſent River, 
I gueſs, about 20 or 30 Yards, there were 
© dug up, about the like Depth, ſeveral old 
Boats: Which things ſhew, that — 
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© the River was much wider than now it 
© is, or ran in another Place. On the o- 
© ther, vis. the North-Weſt fide of the River, 
© and more upward, in the Town, were dig- 
© ged up (at about the forementioned Depth) 
he Remains of old Tan-Vats, or Pits, a 
© great Quantity of Ox-horns, Shooe-Soles, 
© and; I think, the very Tanners Knebs, &c, 
Which things ſhew, that the Surface of the 
Country lay anciently much lower than 
now it does. | | | 
Os ching farther I will add, that lately, 


at the laying of the preſent new Sluice or 


Goat (as they call it) at the End of Hamore- 
Beck, as it falls into Boſton-Haven ; taking 
up the Foundation of the old Goat, they 
met with the Roots of Trees, many of 
them iſſuing from their ſeveral Boles or 
Trunks ſpread.in the Ground ; which, when 
they had taken up, (Roots and Earth they 
grew in) they met with a ſolid, gravely, 
and ſtrong Soll, of the high Country kind 
which was certainly the Surface of the o 

Country; the certain Depth whereof I can- 
not tell you, but that it was much deeper 
than that at Spalding. What 5 could raiſe 
up this Ten Foot T 400 J arth, but the 
Mud and Silt brought down eat Rivers, 
, here? and partly, alſo, Sand and 
Onze thrown up by -the- Sea, and depoſited 
here in Spring-T ides ? 744510 ju 
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A varaLittt Inſtance of the raiſing up of 
the Earth, the learned Signor Ramagzini 
affords us in and about Modena in ah. 

© In the whole City of Modena, and round 
© about for ſome Miles diſtance, in whatever 
© Place they dig, when they come to the 
© Depth of about 63 Foot, they pierce the 
© Ground with a Terebra, about 5 Foot deeper, 
and then Water ſprings up with ſo great 
© Force, that, in a moment, the Well is filled 
© up tothe Brim. This Water is perpetual, 
© doth not increaſe by Rain, nor decreaſe by 
© Draught.” Of this Springing up of the 
Water about Modena, we have already made 
mention, and given an Account out of Si- 
gnor Caſſini. And what is yet more remar- 

kable, from the Surface of the Ground to 
© the Depth of 14 Foot, they meet with no- 
© thing but Rubbiſh and Ruins of an ancient 
City. Being come to that Depth, they find 
© paved Streets, Artificers Shops, Floors of 
* Houſes, and ſeveral Pieces of Inlaid-Work. 
It's very hard to conceive, how the Ground 
© of this City was raiſed thus; we can attri- 
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© bute it to nothing elſe, but that it hath 


© been ruined, and then rebuilt upon its 
© Ruins, fince it's not higher, but rather. 
lower ſtill than all the adjacent Country. 
*ArTtx theſe Ruins, they find a ve 
©folid Earth, which, one would think, had 
never been removed; but a little lower, 
©they find it black, marſhy, and full of Briars. 
_ | iz Signor 
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Signor Ramazzini went down one of theſe 
© Wells, and, at the Depth of 24 Foot, he 
© found a Heap of Wheat entire: In another, 
© of 26 Foot, he found Filberd-Trees. with 
their Nuts. They find, likewiſe, every fix 
© Foot alternatively, a Change of Earth, ſome- 
© times white, ſometimes black, with Branches 
© and Leaves of Trees of different Sorts. At 
the Depth of 28 Foot, or thereabout, they 
© find a Chalk that cuts very caſy. It is mixt 
© with Shells of ſeveral: forts, and makes a 
© Bed of about 11 Foot. After this, they find 
©a Bed of marſhy Earth, of about two Foot, 
mixt with Ruſhes, Leaves and Branches. 
After this Bed, comes another Chalk-Bed, 
© of near the ſame Thickneſs with the for- 
< mer, which ends at the Depth of 42 Foot. 
© That is followed by another Bed = marſhy 
© Earth like the former. After which comes 
© a new, Chalk-Bed, but thinner, which hath 
© alſo another marſhy Bed underneath it. 
© 'This ends at the Place which the Workmen 
© pierce with their Terebra. The Bottom is 
: Endy, mingled with a ſmall Gravel, in 
© which they find ſeveral Shells, ſuch as are 
© on the Sea-Shores. Theſe ſucceſſive Beds 
© of marſhy Earth and Chalk, are to be found 
© in the ſame Order, in whatever Part of the 
© Earth you dig. The Terebra ſometimes 
finds great Trees, which give the Work- 
men much Trouble. They ſee alſo, at 
< ſome times, at the Bottom of the Wells; 

; | | < great 
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| any Bones, Coal, Flints, and Pieces of 


On. 


1 the Gulph of Venice reach d as far as 

dena, and beyond it; but that the Waters 
decreaſing, the Earth was raiſed by the Slime 
and Sand which they left behind them, and 
that the Rivers and Brooks did, in pro- 
ceſs of Time, make the [abovementioned 
Beds. Indeed, I cannot. imagine what 
could make: thoſe Beds we find in Maritime 
Places, (ar thoſe wwe mentioned, which were 
found in finking a Well at Amſterdam) and 


bY; Ae of the Sea, or of 


To ſay, that the Eanth about Modena is 
#10. higher now than when" the Flood left. it, 
ſown to me a very 
—— we ſhould grant, 
olved. at the general Deluge 
tha different Parts thereof did 2 
| —— to their different Gravities 
= Form, Ges Sana, or Beds; yet, how 
comes it 10 1 that there ſhould be ſo ma- 
ny — Beds of - Chalk , and mooriſb 
Gmund, one above another, in the Earth 
about Modena ? And, how comes the Coun- 
try round about to be as high ar the preſent 
cy which is 14 Dre than the — 
— * Na - Journ to 


© N.B. 


that the Pages 


Ramaggini thinks, that befote the De- 


onable Aſertion. | 
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thoſe we ſee — Mountains ; but the 
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leave new Lands fit for new Inhabitants. }.. 
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N. B. This Relation I tranſcribed out of 


the Hiftory of the Works of the Learned. * 


Tnar the Rivers do bring down a great 
deal of Earth from the Mountains, upon 
Shots of Rain, is demonſtratively proved by 
the lowering of the Mountains, becauſe it 
can proceed trom no other Cauſe imaginable. 
But that the Mountains are continually lower- 
ed or depreſſed, I ſhall hereafter, by two In- 
ſtances, undeniably. prove. And, the learned 
13 Joſephus Blancenus mentions the 

wering of, Mountains, as a thing well 
known to the Mountaineers : For that, for- 
merly, ſome intermediate Mountain inter- 
cepted the Sight of a Caſtle, or Tower, ſi- 
tuate in a more remote Mountain, which, at- 


ter many Years, the intermediate Mountain 


being depreſſed, came clearly into View. 

ISNAIIH add hereto. the Judgment of the 
moſt curious Obſerver of theſe things, Ni- 
calaus Steno, in his Prodromus, Oc. p. 106, 
107. of the Eugliſb Tranſlation; T his is cer- 
tain,” (ſaith he) that a great Parcel of the 
Earth is every Nar carried into the Sea, (as is 
obvious to him that ſpall conſider the Largeneſs 
of. the Rivers, and the long Paſſage through 
the Mid-land Countries, = the innumerable 
Number of Torrents ; in a Word, all the De- 
clivities of "the Earth 7 And, conſequently, 
that the Earth, carried away by the Rivers, 
and joined' to the Sea-Shores, does every day 


Bur 
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Bor you will ſay, Hath there been no 
Compenſation made for all this? Hath not 
the Sea otherwhere gained as much as it hath 
loſt about the Mouths of the Rivers? If not, 
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then the Sea will in time be ſo far landed 


up, or ſtraitned, till it be compelled to re- 
turn again, and overflow the whole Earth. 
To which I anſwer, That where the Shores 
are earthy, or argillaceous, or gravely, or 
made of any crumbling and friable Matter, 
the Sea doth undermine and ſubvert them 
and gain upon the Land; which I could 
pore by many Inſtances, ſome of which I 
all afterward touch. But whether the Sea 
doth, in theſe Places, gain proportionably to 
whar it loſes in the forementioned, accord- 
ing to the vulgar Proverb, is to me ſome- 
what queſtionable, 5 
To proceed now to diſcourſe a little con- 
cerning the Changes that have been made 
by the Irruptions and Inundations of the Sea, 
or by its undermining and waſhing away the 
Shores. f | ED 
Tax there have been of old great Floods, 
and much Land laid under Water by Inun- 
dations of the Sea, is clear, many ſuch be- 
ing recorded in Hiſtory. Frey 
Tus moſt ancient of all, next to the ge- 
neral Deluge in the Days of Noah, vis. that 
of 'Qgyges King of Bœotia, or rather Attica, 
ſeems to have been of this Nature: So doth 
that of a great Part of Achaia in Peloponneſus, 
moe © "I wherein 
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wherein the Cities of Bura and Helice were 
overwhelmed and laid under Water. | 
Cambden out of Gyraldus reports, © That 
© anciently a great Part of Pembrokeſbire ran 
© out, in the Form of a Promontory, towards 
© Ireland ; as appears by that Speech of Kin 
© William Rufus, That he could cafily, mw 


his Ships, make a Bridge over the Sca, ſo 


* that he might paſs on foot from thence to 
Ireland. This Tract of Ground being all 
buried in deep Sands, during the Reign .of 

King Henry the Second, was, by the violence 
of a mighty Storm, ſo far uncovered, that ma- 
ny Stumps of great Trees appeared faſtned 
in the Earth: Ituſque ſecurium tanquam he- 
ferni, ( faith Gyraldus) and the Strokes of the 
Axes in them, as if they had been cut but he- 


ſterday; ut non littus jam, ſed lucus eſſe vide- 


retur, mirandis rerum mutationibus So that 
nom it made Shew of a Wood rather than of a 
_ ſuch is the wonderful Change of all 

RE I might take occaſion to diſcourſe of 


ſubterraneous Woods and Foflil Trees, and 


dus Winds : The Serond, 'By the La 


not-impertinently ; becaufe ſome have ſuppo- 
ſed them to have been throwa down by the 
univerſal Deluge, and to have lain buried in 
the Earth ever ſince, tho erroneouſly. - Iſhall, 
therefore, give a twofold Account of their Ori- 
inal: The Firſt, From Inundations of the 

or the Force of violent and tempeſtu- 
bour of 

Men, 


c 

© mo | 
© ry of Man, theſe Places. were firm Land, 
© and without the Limits of the Sea. 50 
far he. Afterwards, this Land, with the 
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Men, who felled them down in the Places 


where they now lie. 

Firſt, By Inundations of the Sea. Near 
* Bruges, in Flanders, (as Boetius de Boot, 
* who was Native of that City, relates) dig- 
F ging 10 or 20 Ells deep m the Earth, they 
* find whole Woods of Trees, in which the 
Trunks, Boughs, and Leaves, do ſo exact- 
; 22 pear, that one may caſily diſtinguiſh 
* the ſeveral Kinds of them, and very plainly 
* diſcern the Series of Leaves which have 
© fallen yearly. Theſe ſubterraneous Woods 
© are found in thoſe Places, which, 500 Years 
* ago, were Sea, and afterwards either left 
© or thrown up by the Sea, or gained from 
* it ; the Tides being kept off by Walls and 
* Fences. But before the forementioned 
Term of 500 Years, there is no Memory 


© that theſe Places were Part of the Conti- 


nent. And yet, ſeeing the Tops of theſe 
Frees do, for the moſt part, lie Eaſtward, 
© becauſe, as itis probable, they were thrown 
© down by the Eaſterly Winds, (which, on 


this Coaſt, ire moſt boiſterous and vio- 


, — it will neceſſarily follow, that in the 
ancient Times, and before all Memo- 


Trees upon it, being undermined and over- 
whelmed by the Violence of the Sea, the 
Land and Trees continued ſo long under 

23 0 Water, 
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Water, till the Sea, either by irs own Work- 
ing, bringing up Sand and Stones, &c. or 
by Earth brought down by the Land-Floods, 
ſtill ſubſiding to the Bottom, or by the Tide's 
being kept off by Walls and Fences, was fil- 
led up, and the Tops of the Trees covered; 
and ſo this Space again added to the firm 
Land. | : 
On the Coaſt of Suffolk, about Dunewich, 
the Sea hath, for many Years paſt, very much 
encroached upon the Land undermining 
and overwhelming, by degrees, a great deal 
of high Ground, inſomuch that ancient Wri- 
tings make mention of a Wood a Mile and 
a half to the Eaſt of Duneawich; which is, at 
ſent, ſo far within the Sea. Now, if in 

ucceeding Ages (as likely enough it is) the 
Sea ſhall, by degrees, be filled up by the 
Means beforementioned, and this Space be 
added again to the firm Land, theſe Trees 
will be found under Ground, in like man- 
ner as thoſe about Bruges were. 

I x1ND, in a Letter from that learned 
and ingenious Naturaliſt, Dr. Richardſon, 
regiſtred in the Philoſophical Tranſactiont, 
Numb. 228. An Account of ſome ſubter- 
© raneous Trees, dug up at Youle in York- 
_ © faire, about 12 Miles below York, upon the 
© River 'Hamber.: Some are fo large, that 
they are uſed for Timber in building Hou- 
c ſes; which are ſaid to be more durable 
than Oak itſelf ; Others are cut into long 
tk Chips, 
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* Chips, and tied up in Bundles, and ſent 
to the Market Towns ſeveral Miles off, to 
* light Tobacco. Thoſe that Ihave viewed, 
© were all broken off from the Roots, I ſup- 
* pole, by Violence of Storm, or Water, or 


© both; and, upon Enquiry, do find, that 


© they are all after the ſame manner. They 
© affirmed to me, that their Tops lay all 
© one way, Viz. with the Current of Wa- 
© ter. So it ſeems, that theſe are of this firſt 


' © Kind, that were thrown down by Floods, 
© and the Force of Water, and not cut down 


© by the Hand of Man. 
* Urox the firſt Sight of theſe ( ſaith the 
Doctor) I was induced to believe, that 


they are really Fir-Trees. The Bate or 


© Texture of the Wood is the ſame with 
© Fir, eaſily ſplitting. If burnt, it ſends 
© our the — reſinous Smell; and it af- 
* fords the ſame Coal. The Branches gene- 
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* rally grow in Circles, as the Knots do yet 


© teſtify. The Knots do eaſily part from 
the Wood, as is uſual in Fir-Wood. 
© The Straitneſs and Length of theſe 
© Trees, are alſo a Preſumption that they 
* muſt be ſuch. ” 

I x the Iſle of Man are alſo found of theſe 
ſubterraneous Trees, whereof we have an 
Account in a late Deſcription of that Iſland. 
In a Bog of 6 Miles long, and 3 Miles over, 
called the Curragh in Kirk-Chriſt Lezayre, 
are Fir- Trees frequently found, which 

e tho 


| 
' : 4 
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tho' they lie 18 or 20 Foot deep, yet their 
Roots are ſtill growing upright in the 
Ground, and all firm and entire, but the 
Bodies broken off, with their Heads lying 
to the N. E. ; | | cos 

THESE Trees (as it ſeems to me) were 
broken down, and proſtrated by the Force 


ol violent and tempeſtuous Winds, and the 


gy Earth raiſed above them, in the man- 


ner we have before ſhewn. Hence the Head 


of them lie to the N. E. becauſe the moſt 
violent Winds blow from the Atlantick 
Ocean which lies to the S. W. of this Iſland. 
The Manner of the Diſcovery of theſe Trees 
is very remarkable, ſince there are no Dews 
ever {een upon thoſe Parts of the Surface of 
the Bog where they are found, though they 
lie 20 Foot interred. * $924 
Secondly, Some, and that the greateſt Num- 
ber of thoſe ſubterraneous Trees, were burnt 
or'cut down by the Labour of Man, in the 
Places where they now lie, | 
. In England, there are found of them in 
moſt of the great Moraſſes, Moſſes, Fens, 
s, in Somerſetſhire, Cheſhire, Lanca- 


and 
hire, Weſtmorland, I. orkſhi re, Staffordſhire 


£tncolnſhzre, and other Counties. The Wood - 
of them. is uſually called Moſs-Wood, and 
is. black as Ebony. | 
Tus: Trees, I ſay, were anciently burnt 
or cut down by the Labour of Man, as Mr. 
De la Pryme does clearly make out, in a 
1 — 8 
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Letter to Dr, Sloane, regiſtred in the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, Numb. 275. In that 
many of theſe Trees have been burnt, 
* ſome quite through, ſome all on one fide ; 
* ſome have been found chopt and ſquared, 
* ſome bored through, others half riven with 
great wooden Wedges and Stones in them, 
and broken Ax-Heads ..... And it is 
very obſervable, that upon the Confines of 
the Low Country, between Burningham 
and Brumley in Lincolnſhire, are ſeveral 
great Hills of looſe Sand, which, as the 

are yearly worn, and blown away wit 

the Win , there are diſcovered underthem 
my Roots of great Firs, with the Im- 
preſſes of the Ax, as freſh upon them as if 
they had been cut down but a few Weeks; 
which I have ſeveral times, with Pleaſure, 
taken notice of, as I rode that way.” 


4 * 
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and for what Reaſon did they fell them ? 
Mr. De la Pryme tells us, and proves it by 
ſufficient Authorities, That the Romans did 
© it, to take away theſe Shelters from the 
© Britans, and to ſecure their Conqueſts. 
For (ſaith be) the ancient Roman Wri- 
© ters and Hiſtorians frequently tell us, That 
© when their Armies and Generals purſued 
© the wild Britans, they always fled into 
£ the Faſtneſſes of miry Woods, and low 
© watry Foreſts. Ceſar himſelf confeſſes the 
ſame, and ſays, That Caſſibelane and his 
I 5 ae © Britans, 
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You will ask, Who felled theſe Trees? 
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© Britans, after their Defeat, paſſed the 
Thames, and fled into ſuch low Moraſſes 
and Woods, that there was no poſſibility 
of following them. We find allo, that the 
ſtout Nation of the Silures did the ſame 
© when they were ſet upon by Oſtorius and 
Agricola. The like did Venutins, King of 
© the Brigantes. And Herodian plainly tells 
us, That it was the Cuſtom of the wild 
© Britans, to keep in the fenny Bogs, and 
© thick marſhy Woods ; and when Oppor- 
© tunity offered, to" iſſue out, and fall upon 
the dar who were at length ſo 
© plagued with them, that they were forced 
© to iſſue out Orders for the deſtroying and 
cutting down all the Woods and Foreſts 
Fin Britain, eſpecially all thoſe that grew. 
© on low Grounds and Moraſſes. This 
Order was executed, and they were ac- 
cordingly cut down, as is evident in ma- 
ny Writers, who tell us, That when Su- 
© tonins Paulinus conquered Angleſey, he cut 
< down all the Woods there. Galen the 
© Phyſician tells us, That the Romans kept 
their Soldiers continually employed in 
cutting down of Woods, draining Mar- 
© ſhes and Fens, and in paving of Bogs. It 
is manifeſt alſo, they did not only do this 
© themfelves, but impoſed the ſame heavy 
Task upon the Captive Britant. For 
© Galpgzcus, in his Speech to his Soldiers, 
© tells them, That the Romans made * 
LP)” gs! © of 
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of them, and wore out their Bodies in 
cutting down of Woods, and in — 
* of Bogs, amidſt a thouſand Stripes 
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© Indignities. But that which is moſt ob- 


* ſervable, is, what Dion Caſſius tells us, 
© viz. That the Emperor Severus loſt 50000 
© of his Men, in a few Years time, in cut- 
ting down the Woods, and cleanſing the 
\ © Fens and Moraſſes of this Nation. Thus 
far Mr. De la Prime; who adds much 
more of the famous Levels of Hatfield 
Chace, and the adjoining Countries, which 
may be ſeen in the Letter quoted be- 
fore. Moreover, not only the Romans have 
taken this Courſe of cutting down the Woods, 
for the Reaſons alledged, but other great Ge- 
nerals and Conquerors of Countries. So 
our Henry II. 4 he conquered Vreland, 
cut down all the Woods that grew upon the 
low Countries thereof, the better to ſecure 
his Conqueſt and Poſſeſſion of the fame, to 
keep the Country in a ſettled Peace, and to 
diſarm the Enemy, who commonly truſting 
ro ſuch Advantages, are apt to rebell. For, 
ſafe Retreats are often obſerved not to make 
more Thieves than they do Rebels; as Mr. 
De la Pryme well writes. The like did Ed- 
ward I. (as Hollinſbed and other Hiſtorians 
tell us) when he conquered Wales ; for be- 
ing not able to get near the Welſp to fight 
them, by reaſon of their Skulking and Con- 


tinuance in boggy Woods, he commanded 


them 
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them all to be deſtroyed, and cut down by 
the Fire and Ax, 
Ius like Original, no doubt, had thoſe 

eat Numbers of ſubterraneous Trees, which 
the Deſcriber of Amſterdam tells us, are found 
and digged up in Moſſes and Fenny Grounds 
where they dig for Turves in Friefland a 
Groningland. 
Ix it be demanded, how theſe Trees came 
to be ſunk ſo deep in the Mofles, I anſwer, 
partly by the Rotting of their ſmaller Branches 
and Leaves, partly by the Earth and Silt 
brought down by Rivers, eſpecially in Times 
of Floods, ſubſiding and ſpreading itſelf 
over theſe Frees; partly by Rain-water pre- 

ipitating a copious Sediment, for the Nou- 

— of Moſs growing abundantly, with 
other Plants on the Moraſs, and ſhooti 
down innumerable Roots, and thoſe amaſ- 
fed together to a great Depth; as we ſee in 
Turf-Pits, that which is the moſt firm Part 
of the Turfs, and holds them together, be- 
ing theſe Roots. Indeed it ſeems to 
that the lower Part of the Superficies of the 
Moſs is changed continually into Roots, and 
raiſes up the Moor. y 
- Ix may be objected, that the greateſt Part 
of the Moſs-Wood ſeems to have been Fir; 
but Fir-Trees are not Native of England. 
To which I anſwer, That this is a great 
Miſtake. For that anciently there were a- 
bundance of Firs growing, even in the __ 

4 eve 
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Level about Harfield-Chace, or in other the 
like Plates, Mr. De la Pryme hath ſufficiently 

roved, in a Letter to Dr. Sloane, regiſter'd 

biloſoph. Tranſact. Numb. 277. And I my- 
ſelf have ſeen a Remnant of theſe Fir-Trees 
growing on a Hill near Wareton, a Villa 
in Staffordſhire, about 2 Miles diſtant from 
Newport in Shropſhire. 

So; I think, I have given a ſufficient and 
ſatisfatory Account of all the Phenomena of 
theſe ſubterraneous or Foſſil Trees, or on 
Moſs-Wood. 

Sixcs the Writing of this, happening to 
read Part of the Learned Dr. Leigb's Natu- 
ral Hiſtory of Cheſhire, Lancaſhire, and the 
Peak of Derby, I find that the Doctor adheres 
ro the ancient Opinion concerning the Ori- 
ginal of theſe Foſhl-Trees, vis. That = 
were brought in by the general Deluge, a 
depoſited in the Places where they now lie, 
and rejects that of Dr. Plot, which we em- 
brace; That theſe Moraſſes were the Pro- 
duct of the Woods that grew upon them, 
which by Putrefaction of the Leaves, Rains 
and Dews, may (as we daily ſee) be con- 
verted into Bogs and Moraſſes; and that the 
Firs found there, were not brought thither 
by any Deluge, but were the Products of 
the Soil, and in 3 ruined by the 
/Britans in Revenge to the Danes, the Pine 
being their Darling Tree. 


THAT 
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Txrar theſe Trees grew originally in the 
Places where they are now found, L am of 
Accord with Dr. Plot, but cannot agree with 
him that they were thrown down by the 


 Britans for the Reaſon he alledges. I ra- 


ther think them to have been proſtrated and 
overwhelmed by the Force of the Waters in 
ſome Inundation of the Sea, (not in the uni- 
verſal Deluge in the Days of Noah) and af- 
terwards the Sea by Degrees receding, to 
have been covered with the Sediment ot the 
Waters, and their own Branches and Leaves, 
with Moſs and other Plants rotting upon 
them. This Hypotheſis anſwers Dr. Leigb's 
ſecond and third Arguments againſt Dr. Plot's 
Opinion, vis. 2. That he had ſeen ſeven or 
eight Fir-Trees of a vaſt Thickneſs conti- 

ous to each other, ſo that whoſocver con- 
Eder, the Circumference of them, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily conclude, tliey could not grow there 
in that Order, it being impoſſible there 
ſhould be a Diſtance between each Tree for 
their aſcending Boughs. 3. Under theſe are 
frequently found the Exuviz of Animals, as 
Shells and Bones of Fiſhes, & c. which could 


not come from any other Cauſe but a De- 


luge. If he had ſaid, ſome particular Inun- 
dation of the Sea, I could eaſily have agreed 
with him. For that there have been ſuch 
particular Inundations of the Sea is manifeſt 
from ſeveral Hiſtories, and particularly that 


tranſcribed out of Cambden a little before, to 
N j FRY: which 
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which J referr the Reader. As to his Opi- 
nion, that Firs are not, nor ever were, Na- 
tive of England, I have already ſaid, that I 
think it a great Miſtake ; Mr. De la Pryme. 
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producing many Teſtimonies that they were, 


þ 


articularly in the great Levels about Hat- 
eld-Chace, and in Lincolnſhire, &c. For the 
Readers Satisfaction, I ſhall here relate his 


Words. | 


. r 


c 
c 
C 
0 
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BEIN the other Day at Hatfeld, I was 


told by ſeveral Gentlemen, that about 20 
Years ago died one Sanderſon of that Town, 


aged near 80 Years, whoſe Father, much 


of the ſame Age, did en aſſure 


him, and other Gentlemen that were curi- 
ous in the Matter, that he could very well 
remember many hundreds of great Fir- 
Trees, ſtanding one here and — 4. there, 
in a emen decaying Condition, half 
as high as Houlcs, and ſome higher, whoſe 
Tops were all dead, yet their Boughs and 
Branches always green and flouriſhing, 

rowing all of them in theſe Levels, A d 
Hohn Hatfield, of Hatfield, Eſq; Counſellor 


at Law, who is not above 40 Years of 


Age, has by him a large Twig that his Fa- 


ther plucked off from the Sprour of a green 


and flouriſhing Shrub of Fir, that grew 
at the Root of one of the ſame Kind in 


theſe Commons. And an old Man of Croul : 


tells me, that he has heard his Father ſa 


Y 
that he could remember Multitudes 'of 


* Shrubs 
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© Shrubs and ſmall Fir-Trees growing here, 
© while this Country was a Chace, an 
© while the Vert was preſerved before the 
© Drainage. And laſtly, in many old Char- 
© ters that I have ſeen of the pious Roger 
© de Mowbray, Lord of Axholm, who lived 
© in the Year 1100, — to Hurſt, Bel- 
© wood, Roſs, Santoft, &c. that then all theſe 
© Places were covered with a great old de- 
© caying Foreſt or Wood, and not them on- 
© ly, but alſo all that low Common between 
© Croul-Cauſſey, and Autbrop upon Trent. 
© And tho' there be not one Stick of any ſuch 
© thing now to be found, yet it is not only 
© plainly manifeſt, that the ſame was true 
e Pom che Roots there found, but alſo from 
© the ſaid Roots that moſt of the Trees that 
© then grew there were Firs.” Thus far 
Mr. De la Pryme. To which, if we add 
hat Dr. Richardſon obſerved of the ſubter- 
raneous Trees found at Youle in Yorkſhire, 
together with rhe Remnant of theſe Trees at 
this Day growing near Vareton, which we 
before-menrtioned, all together make up a de- 
monſtrative Proof that Fir-Trees were not 
only Native of England, but grew abun- 
dantiy in the great Levels in many Coun- 
ties rnd ATA of Jul fo 
As for the Authority ulius Cæſar to 
Aale 


\ 


= contrary, I make Account there- 
of N 


Po; en, 
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Fon, 1. It's likely he never march'd fo 
far up the Country, as to come to the Le- 
vels in which theſe Fir-Woods grew. 

2. He denies the Fagus to this Iſland, 
whereas the Beech-Tree, which is moſt cer- 
tainly by the Authority of all Botaniſts the 
true Fagus of the Latins, grows plentifully 
here in many Places; and not a diſtinct Sort 
of Fagus, as Dr. Leigh fancics, from no bet- 
ter Proof than the Epithet Patula, or Spread- 
ing, (which Virgil attributes to the Fam) 
which our Beech is not. But by his Leave, 
I myſelf have ſeen Beech-Trees with Heads 
ny ſpread, to denominate them Pa- 
TUM, 

To conclude: It's a vain thing to diſpute 
by Argument againſt clear Matter of Fact; 
or to go about to prove, that all theſe Foſſil- 
Trees were brought in by the univerſal De- 
luge, when we have ſufficient Teſtimony 
that the greateſt Part of them that are found 
with us were cut or burnt down by the 
Hand of Man; the very Stroaks of the Axes 
appearing in them, as if they had been fell'd 
bur Yeſterday. So I ſhall leave this Sub- 
ject, and return from whence I have digreſ- 
ſed. * 

In the Time of King Henry the firſt of 
England, there happen'd a mighty Inunda- 
tion in Flanders, whereby a great Part of the 
Country was irrecoverably loſt, and many 
of the poor diſtreſſed People, being _— of 

| R their 
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their Habitation, came into England, where 


the King, in Compaſſion of their Condition, 
and alfo confidering that they might be be- 


neficial to his Subjects, by inſtructing them 


in the Art of Cloathing, firſt placed them a- 
bout Carlifle in the North, and after removed 
them into South-Wales, where their Poſteri- 
ty hath ever ſince remained. 

Ix the Year 1446, there periſhed 10000 


People by the Breaking in of the Sea at Dor- 


Arecht in Holland, and thereabouts; and about 

llart in Frieſland, and in Zealand, above 
100900 were loſt, and two or three hundred 
Villages drowned, ſome of their Steeples 


and Towers, when the Tide is out, ſtill ap- 


pearing above Water. | 

Mr. Carew of Antony, in his Survey of 
Cornmal, affirmeth, That the Sea hath ra- 
vened from that Shire the whole County of 
L.ioneſs. And that ſuch a County there was, 
he very ſufficiently proves by many ſtrong 
Reaſons. Cambden, in his Britannia, reports 
out of ancient Records, That upon the Kex- 


0 up Coaft, not far from T haxet. is a ſan 
© dan 


gerous Place (which the Inhabitants call 
© Goodwyns Sands) where an Iſland (being the 
© Patrimony of Earl G@odwyn) was ſwallow- 
*edup in the Year 1097. 

Bor the greateſt Change of this Kind that 
ever was made (if it be true) was the Sub- 
merſion of the vaſt Ifland of Atlantis, where- 
of we have already ſpoken,  , 4 

As 


the Deluge. 

As for the Changes that have been made 
by undermining and waſhing away the 

otes, they have been partly the diminiſh- 
ing of the Land, and partly the raiſing up of 
ſeveral Iſlands not far from the Shores. So 
the Baltict Sea hath invaded the Shores of 
Pomerania, and deſtroyed a famous Mart- 
Town, called Vineta. So the ancient Borough 
of Donewich, in Suffolk, is almoſt quite eaten 
away and tuined by the Encroachments of 
the Sea. And it is (id, that the Ocean hath 


cut off twenty Miles from the North Part - 


of the Ifland of Ceylan in India, fo that it is 
much Teſs at this Day than formerly it was. 
And many the like Examples there are. And 
for the Raiſing up of Iſlands neat the Shore, 
very likely it is, that the Sea continually 
preying upon the Shore, and wafhing away 
bundance of Earth from thence, cannot car- 
ry it far to any great Diſtance from the 
Shores, but lets it fall by little and little in 
their Neighbouthood ; which ſubſiding or 
ſettling cpitinually for ſome Ages, at laſt 
tle Heaps aſcend up to the very Superficies 
of the Water, and become Iflands. Hence, 
in the Middle of the Ocean, there are, no 
Iſlands, or but a very few, becauſe thoſe 
Parts are too remote from the Shores for any 
Earth waſhed from thence to be carried thi- 
ther; and if it were, yet the Sea thereabout 
is too deep to have any Heap raiſed in it ſo 
high : Beſides; the Motions of the Water in 
R n thoſe 
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* 2 thoſe Depths, were there Earth enough, would 


overthrow any Heap before it could be ad- 
vanced any thing near the Top. But all I- 
ſlands in general, a very few excepted, are 
about the Shores, or not far from the Shores 
of the great Continents. Which Thing is 
eſpecially to be remarked in all. the great 
Heaps or Swarms of numerous Iſlands, they 
being all near to the Continents ;. thoſe of 
the Ægean Sca to Europe and Aſia; the He- 
ſperides to Africa; and Ed Maldiuæ, (which 
are thought to amount to eleven thouſand) 
to Iudia; only the Flandricæ or Azores ſeem 
to be ſituate in the Middle of the Ocean, be- 
tween the Qu and New World. 
Brsips theſe Changes about the Sea- 
Coaſts, by the prevailing of the Land upon 
the Sea, in ſome, Places, and the Se upon 
the Land in others, the whole Continents 
ſeem. to ſuffer a. conſiderable Mutation by 
the Diminution, and Depreſſion or Sinking of 
the Mountains, as I ſhall have Occaſion to 
ſhew afterward in the Third Diſcourſe. _ 
Alan, in his eighth Book, cap. 1 f. telleth 
us, That not only the Mountain Ana, but 
Parnaſſus and Olympus, did appear to be leſs 
and leſs to ſuch as ſailed at Sea, the Height 
K thereof ſinking. Of this Lowering and Dimi- 
nution of the Mountains, I ſhall not ſay much 
in this Place, but taking it for granted at 
preſent, only in brief intimate the Cauſes 
of it, alligned by that learned Mathematician 


Joſephus 
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FJoſephii Blancanus, which are partly Rain- 
Water, and partly Rivers, which by conti- 
nual Fretting by little and little, waſh away 
and eat out both the Tops and Sides and Feet 
of Mountains, and fill up the lower Places of 
the Valleys, making the one to encreaſe, and 
the other to decreaſe; whereby it appears 
(faith Dr. Ha teil) that what the Mountain 
loſeth, the Valley gains; and conſequently, 
that in the whole Globe of the Earth nothing 


is loſt, but only removed from one Place to 
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another; ſo that in Proceſs of Time the high- - 


eſt Mountains may be humbled into Val- 
leys: And again (which yet I will not al- 
low, him) the loweſt Yalleys cxalted inta 
Mountains. He proceeds, Anaxagoras (as 
Drogenes Laertins reports in his Life) being 
demanded whar he thought, Whether the 
Mountains called Lapſaceni would in time 
be covered with Sea? anſwered, Yer, unleſs 
Time "jet fail; which Anſwer of his ſeems 
to confirm the Opinion of Blancanus De Mun- 
di Fabrica, cap. 4. where he maintains, That 


if the World mould laſt long enough, by 


reaſon of this continual Decreaſe of the Moun- 


tains, and the Levelling of the Valleys, the 


Earth would again be overflown with Wa- 
ters, as at firſt it was. 2 


Be sI Dt theſe more eminent and remark- 
able Changes, which in Proceſs of time, after 


a long Succeſſion of many Ages, threaten 
ſome great Effect; indeed, no leſs than a Re- 
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duction of the World to its primitiye State 
before the Separation of the Landand Water ; 
there have been many other lefler Mutations 
made either by Earthquakes and Eructa- 
tions of Burning Mountains, or by great 
Floods and Shots of Rain, or by violent or 
tempeſtuous Winds and Hurricanes, ſome 
whereof are mentioned by Naturaliſts and 
Hiſtorians, Strabo, Pliny, Seneca, Ovid, and 
others. | N 
Fox Earthquakes, Paſſidonius, quoted by 
Stmbo, in his firſt Book, writes, That there 
© was a City in Phamcia, ſituate above Si- 
Aon, ſwallowed up by an Earthquake, and 
© © that almoſt two Thirds of Sidon itſelf fell 
therein, though not ſuddenly, and all at 
once, fo that there was no great Deſtru- 
© Aion or Slaughter of Men happened. The 
© fame extended almoſt over Ki Syria, tho 
© not violently, and feached as far as ſome 
© of the Cyclades lands, and Eubæa, where 
© the Fountains of Arethuſa in Chalcis were 
© ſtopped up by it, and after many Days 
© broke forth again at another Source ; nci- 
I cher did it ceaſe to ſhake the Iſland by Parts, 
hl che Earth opening in the Field Lelantus 
5" yomated out of a River of fiery Clay. 
Tus ſame Strabo tells us, That emocles 
* mentions huge 1 of ald in Ly- 
Aa and Tonia, extending as far as Troas 
by which many Villages were ſwallowed 
Ihe HP a bi £3 1,5 Jup, 
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up, and Sipylus overthrown when Tantalus 
< reigned, and great Lakes made of Fens. 
A p thatDuris ſaith, © That the Rhagades 
© Hands by Media were fo called from the 
Lands about the Caſpiæ Porte being torn 
and broken by Earthquakes, fo that man 
© Cities and Villages were oyerthrown, nl 
© ſeveral Rivers received Alterations. | 
Ap Demetrius Calatianus, relating the 
Earthquakes that happen'd throughout Cxcece, 
writes, That a great Part of the Lichades 
© Wſlands and Cenæu had been drowned 
thereby; and that the hot Baths at Afdep- 
* ſus, and in T hermephyle, having been ſtopt 
* for three Days, flowed again, and thoſe of 
< /Edepſusr from new Sources. That the 
© Wall of Oreut on the Sea-Side, and ſeven 
hundred Houſes, were tlirown down; and 
a great part of Echinus and Heraclen Tra- 
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nus was overturned from the very Soil or 
Plain of it; the like happened to the La- 
rians and Laviſſeans ; and that Scarphia 
was utterly demoliſhed and ſubverted from 
the very Foundations, and not fewer than 
170 Perſons overwhelmed and buried ; 
and more than half that Number of the 
r er 
Plim, in his firſt Book, cap. 84. tells us, 
That in the Reign of Tiberius Cæſar, there 
© happened an Earthquake 1 greateſt that 
Man) wherein 
1 
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chinia; the whole Building of Phalar- 
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| twelve Cities of Aſia were proſtrated in 
= one Night. 1% | 
| - Bur what, is that to what S. Auguſtine 
writes, Lib. 2. De Miraculis SS. cap. 3.] if 
that Book be his, In famoſo quodam terræ- 
motu centum Libye Urbes corruiſſe: That in 
. a famous Earthquake a hundred Cities of Li- 
bya were demoliſhed. 3 
T xx, City of Antioch, where the Diſciples 
of Cxzisr were firſt called Chriſtians, with a 
great part of Aſia bordering upon it, was 
almoſt wholly ſubverted and ſwallowed up 
by an Earthquake in Trajan's time, as Dion 
Caſſius writes; Trajan himſelf then winter- 
ing there. Vine ee 
Tus ſame City of Antioch, in the Time 
of Juſtinian, in the Vear of our LORD 528, 
Was again ſhaken with a terrible Earthquake, 
Wherein were overwhelmed, and buried in 
the Ruins of the Houſes above 40000 of the 
Citizens. none Nun et % u 
„Ap laſtly, in the 61ſt Vear after the laſt 
mentioned Earthquake, being again ſhaken 
by a new one, it loſt 60000, of its Inhabi- 
tants: Gregory, the then Biſhop, being by the 
. Divine Favour, and in a manner miraculouſ- 
I preſerved, the Houſe wherein he abode 
Ng down preſently after his going out 
It. eee e 
Euſebius and Spgrtanus make Mention of 
an Earthquake in the Emperor Adrian 
Time, wherein Nicomedia and Nicæa of Bi- 
+44 atk. cad thynia, 
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thynia, and Nicopolis and Czſarea, Cities of 
Palæſtina, were thrown down and ruined. 
IN the Year 1182, when Saladin ict him- 
ſelf to overthrow- the Kingdom of Feruſa- 
lem, there happened an — in which 
Antiochia, Laodicea, Alapia, Cæſarea, Emiſ- 
ſa, Tripolis, and other famous Cities, were 
almoſt wholly thrown down and deſtroyed. 

To omit many that are recorded in an- 
cient Hiſtories, and to come near to our 
Times: 

Huear Sylvins, afterwards Pope by the 
Name of Plus the Second, ina Letter of his 
to the Emperor Frederick , thus pitifully 
deſcribes an Earthquake that fell oùt in his 


time; . Audies ex latore præſentium quam mi- 


rabilia & incredibilia damna fecerit Terræ- 
motus in Regno Apuliæ, nam multa oppida 


fungitus corruerunt, alia magna ex parte col- 
lapſa 


ſunt. Neapoli omnes fere Eccleſiæ & 
maxima Palatia ceciderunt, pluſquam trigin- 
ta millia corpora oppreſſa ruinis traduntur, 
pulus omns habitat in Tentorits, i.e, You 
ſhall underſtand by the Bearer of theſe Preſents, 
what wonderful and incredible Loſſer an 
Earthquake hath wrought in the Kingdom 0 
„ * for many. Towns are utterly ruined, 
others ſor the greateſt part fallen. In Naples, 
almoſt all their Churches and fair Palaces are 
averthrown ; more than $0000 Perſons are ſaid 
> have been ſlain; all the Inhavitgnts dovell in 
Tanda tou fouipy ft DON eee 
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... T x15 Kingdom of Naples, eſpecially Abus 
lia and Calabria, hath, I think, been oftner 


ſhaken, and ſuffered more by Earthquakes 


than any other Part of Europe. For Cluve- 


rius tells us, That in the Year 1629, there 


were dreadful Earthquakes in Apulia, by 
which 17000 Men are ſaid to have periſhed. 

Ax p Athanaſuus Kircher the Jeſuite, in the 
Preface to his Mundus Subterraneus, gives 
us a {ad Narrative of a dj{mal Earthquake in 
Calabria, in the Year. 163 8, wherein him- 
ſelf was, and out of which he hardly eſcaped 
with his Life: Nothing to be ſeen in the 
whole Country he ar by for two hun- 
dred Miles in Length, but the Carcaſſes of 
Cities, and the horrible Ruins of Villages, 
the. Inhabitants. wandring about in the open 
Fields, being half dead with Fear and Expe- 
Ration of what might follow. But moſt re- 


 markable was the Subyerſion of the noted 


'Town of S. Eufamia, which was quite loſt 
out of their Sight, and abſorpt, and inſtead 
thereof, nothing left but a ſtinking Lake. 


But for a full Account thereof, I the 


Reader to the ſaid Preface,  « 
Nor many Years ago, the famous City of 
Raguſa was almoſt wholly. ſubverted and de- 
ſtroyed by a terrible Earthquake; and Smyr- 
ua 72 been demolithed by one. From 
the Meſt- Indies we hear frequently of great 
Damages done in our Plantations by Earth- 
quakes. The printed Tranſactions and . 
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nals are full of theſe great Concuſſions and 
Subverſſons. _... 
Ix the Year 1692, on the Seventh 
of June, there happened a dreadful Eartk- 
quake in the Wand of Jamaica, which made 
cat Ruins and Devaſtations thro 
e whole Countr 35 but eſpecially in the 
Capital Town of Port- Royal, Fwhicl was al, 
olt ſwallow'd up and overflow'd by the 
Sinking of the Earth, and Irruption of the 
A ful Account whereof contained in 
two Letters ſent from the Miniſter of the 
Place, the one dated June the 224, the other 
the 28th of the ſame Month, 1692, from A- 
hoard the Granada i in Port-Royal Hatbour, to 
Friend of 75 in e, and publiſhed | 
rity, I ſhall give the Reader, wi 
(OF Remarks. 
1, Hz tells us in general, That this Earth- 
e threw. down almoſt all the Houſes, . 
ches, Sugar-Works, Mills and Bridges 
hour the whole Iſland: That it tore 
97 eke and Mountains others tell us 
that it leveled ſome Mountains, and reduced 
them to Plains] that it deſtroy d ſome whole 
Plantations and threw them into the Sea; 
but that Port-Royal had much the . 
Aeg in this terrible Judgment. 
pos THEN. he acquaints us, what for to 
ſave the Reputation of the People, and to 
| avoid _ laying a perpetual Blot upon them, 
1 ou rather N $ and conceal, but 5 
rac 


not any Sufpicion of the leaſt Evil. This 
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the Vindication of the Divine Providence and 
uſtice, and to deterr others. from the like 
ormities, I think neceſſary to publiſh, 
That the Inhabitants of that Place were a 
moſt ungodly and debauched People, and fo 
deſperately wicked, that he was even afraid 
to continue among them; for that very. Day 
this terrible Earthquake was, as foon as Night 
camEon, a Company of lewd Rogues, whom 
they call Privateers, fell to Breaking open 
Warehouſes and Houſes deferred, to rob and 
rifle their Neighbours, whilſt the Earth trem- 
bled under them, and ſome of the Houſes 
fell upog them in the Act. [The like Rob- 


bers and Plunderers we were told wander d 


up and down the Country, even in the very 
Smoke, during the laſt great Burning and 
Eruption of Ætna in Hicih.] And thoſe au- 
dacious Whores that remained ſtill upon the 


Place, were as impudent and drunken as 
ever; and tliat ſinoe the Earthquake, when 


he was on Shore to pray with the bruiſed and 


dying People, and to Chriſten Children, he 


met with too many Drunk and Swearing. 
And in his ſecond Letter, he ſaith poſitively, 
That there was not a more ungodly People 
on the Face of the EartL. n 

3. Tn Account he gives of the Motions 
and Effects of the Earthquake is as follow- 
eth: The Day when this Calamity befell, the 
Town and land was very clear, affording 
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is obſerved of moſt Earthquakes, and parti- 
cularly of our laſt here in neland, the Morn- 
ing before it, being clear and calm.] But 
in the Space of three Minutes, about half an 
Hour - after Eleven in the Morning, Port- 
Royal, the faireſt Town in all the Engl 

Plantations, [and well might he call it fo, 
if, as he writes in another Place of his Letter, 
moſt of the Houſes upon the W harf were 
built of Brick, and as fair as thoſe in Cheap- 
fide, London] the beſt Emporium and Mart of 
this Part of the World, exceeding in Riches 


and abounding in all good Things, was ſha- 


ken and ſhattered to Pieces, and covered for 
the greateſt part by the Sea. The Wharf 


was entirely ſwallowed by the Sea, and two 


whole Streets beyond it. Himſelf, with the 
Preſident of the Council, being in a Houſe 
near. where the Merchants meet, hearing the 
hurch and Tower fall, ran to ſave them- 
elves: He having Joſt the Preſident, made 
toward Morgan's Fort, becauſe being a wide 
open Place, he thought to be there ſecureſt 
from the falling Houſes, but as he was go- 
ing he ſaw the Earth open, and ſwallow up 
a Multitude of People, and the Sea mounts 
ing in upon them over the Fortifications: 
Moreover he tells. us, That their large and 
famous Burying-Place, called the Paliſado t, 
was deſtroyed by the Earthquake; and that 
the Sea waſhed away the Carcaſſes of thoſe 
that were buried out of their Graves, their 
"© | Toinds 
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Tombs being daſhed to Pieces by the Mo- 
tion and Concuffion. That the Whole Har- 
bour, one of the faireſt and goodlieſt that 
ever he ſaw, was covered with the dead Bo- 
dies of People of all Conditions floating 
and down without Burial. That in the O- 
pening of the Earth, the Houſes and Tnhabi- 
runtsHnking down together, ſome of theſe 
were driven up again by the Sea which a- 
roſe in thoſtBreaches, and wonderfully eſca- 
ped: Some were ſwallowed up to the Neck, 
und then the Earth ſhut upon them, and 
fqueczed chem to Death; and in that Man- 
ner ſeveral were left buried with their Heads 
above Ground, only ſome Heads the Dogs 
© Have eaten, others ate covered with Duſt and 
Earth by the People which yet remain in the 
Place, to avoid the Stench. So that they con- 
jecture, that by the Falling of the Houſes, 
rhe Opening of the Earth, and the Inundation 
of the Waters, there are loſt Fifteen hundted 
Perfors, and many of good Note, as Attor- 
ney General Mufgrove Provoſt "Marſhal 
Reeves, Lord Secretary Reeves. www 
Fr he tells ns, That after he was e⸗ 
feaped into a Ship, he could not ſleep all 
Night for the Returns of the Earthquake al- 
moſt every Hour, which made all the Guns 
in the Ship to jar and rattle. And he fuppo- 
ſes that the whole Town of Port- Royal will 
in a ſhort time be wholly ſwallowed by the 
Sex; for few. of thoſe Houſes that yer ſtand 
Pi 
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are left whole, and that they heard them 
fall every Day, and that the Sea daily en- 
ctoached upon them. That they had Ac- 
counts from ſeveral Parts of thoſe Iſlands of 
Miſchiefs done by the Earthquake. From 
St. Anne's they heard of above 1 oo Acres of 
Wood-Land changed into Sea, carrying with 
it whole Plantations. And, laſtly lat he 
was told by ſome, that chey ſtill” heard Bel- 
lowings and Noiſes in the Mountains, which 
made them very apprehenſive of an Eruption 
of Fire; which if fo, he feared might be 
more deſtructive than the Earthquake. ¶ But 
I think per Ray 5A I never heard or read 
of any great Deſtruction. of Men made by 


any Eruptions of Fire, even out of burning 


Mountains.] a 

4. Tn Account he gives of his own un- 
expected and ſtrange Preſervation, take in 
his own. Words: : After I had been at Church 
reading Prayers, (which I did every day fince 
I was Rector of the Place, to keep up fome 
Sheep of Religzon) and was gone to à Place 
bard by: the Church, where the Merchants 
meet, and where the Preſident of the Council 


was, who came into my: Company, and en- 


great Friend, I ſtaid with him: 
lighted a Pipe of Tobacco, which he was 
pretty long in taking; and not being . 
to leave him before it Was ous, this detain 
me 
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gaged me to take a Glaſs of Wormwood Wine, 
as a W het before Dinner; he. being my very 
Upon which 
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me from going to Dinner to one Captain Ru- 
den i, whither I was invited: Whoſe Houſe, 
2 the firſt: Concuſſion, ſunk firſt into the 
Earth,. and then into the Sea, with his Wife 
and Family, and ſome that were come to dine 

with him. Had JI be:n there, I kad been 
loſt. But to return to the Preſident, and 
. bis Pipe of Tobacco: © Beſore that was out, 
I found the Ground rolling and moving un- 
der my Feet; upon which, I ſaid to him, © 
Lord! Sir, what is this ? He rephed ve- 
M compoſediy, being a wery grave Man, It 
is an Earthquake; be not afraid, it will ſoon 
be over: But it increaſed, &c. Then he re- 
lates, how he went to his own. Lodging, and 
found all things in Order there, nothing ſtir- 
red out of its place; and, going into his Bal- 
cony to view the Street, he ſaw fever a 
Houſe down there, nor the Ground ſo much 
as crack d: And. that, after he had prayed 
with the People, at their earneſt Requeſt, and 
given them ſome ſerious Exhortations to Re- 
peatance, in which Exerciſesꝶ he ſpent near 
an hout and half, there cam̃e ſome Mer- 
chants of the Place to him, deſiring him to 
ard ſome. Ship in ti Harbour, and re- 
elk himſelf, telling him, that they had got- 
ten a Boat to carry him off; whom he ac- 
companied: And paſſing over the Tops of 
ſome: Houſes, which lay leveled with the 
Surface of the Water got firſt into a —_—_ 
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arid theh into 2 Long-Boat, which put him 


on board a Ship. 

5. THe laſt thing I ſhall take notice of in 
theſe Letters, ſhall be the Influence and Effect 
this Judgment had upon the Remainder of 
the People, to bring them to a Senſe of their 
Sins, and Repentance for them, and to re- 

ſolve upon, and begin a Reformation and A- 
mendment of their Lives. It is a true Say- 
ing, Vexatio dat intellectum: In their Afii- 
ction they will ſeek me early. The pious In- 
clination of the People'appeared, in thatthey 
were ſo glad to ſee their Miniſter in the 
midſt of this Diſaſter,” and ſo earneſt with 
him to come down and pray with them, 
when they ſaw him in the Balcony before- 
mentioned ; and rhat when he came down 
into the Street, every one laid hold on his 
Cloaths, and embraced him, ſo that with 
their Fear and Kindneſs he was almoſt ſtifled. 
And that not only at the inſtant of tht Di- 


ſtreſs, but afterwards when he went aſhore 


to bury the Dead, and pray with the Sick, 
and baptize the Children, and preachamong 
them, the People were overjoy'd to fee 
him, and wept bitterly when he preached 
to them. Fear is a more powerful Paſſion 
than Love: ' And whatever creates Terror, is 
4 more effectual Curb to reſtrain and rule 
Men as well as Children, than any Favours 
or Benefits, the moſt-pgwerful Motives of 
Love and. Affection: 


S 
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though the —_— 
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e Love are called the Cords of a Man, and , 
are indeed very ſtrong ones to rational and 
ingenuous Per 2 yet the greateſt part of 
Mankind are ſo far degenerated, that 
have broken theſe Bonds, — caſt theſe Cords 
from them; and upon Trial, one ſhall find 
little of en or Ingenuity among 
chem. 
I SHALL add one or two Remarks upon 
che precedent Paper. 

Firſt, It is very remarkable, that the Day, 
When all this befell Port- Royal and the wh e 
Hland of Jamaica, was, very clear, not at- 
fording the-leaſt Suſpicion of any Evil; ſo 
that the Inhabitants had no Warning at . U 

ol itʒ but were {urprized of a ſudden, withou 
time ſufficient to eſcape and ſave themſelves. 
For, in the ſhort Space of three Minutes, the 
Tow Was ſhaken and ſhattered to pieces, 
andi ſunk into, and covered, for the —. 
part, by the Sea. In hich reſpect, this Judg- 
ment 2 _ the 1d Id and 
on Soom, the obripture tells: ms, wer 
do the People involved in them, ſudden ind 
unexpected-; as alſo the Second Coming of 
Camtsr and future Diſſolution of the "ane 
by Fire, is predicted to be. 

Tun the Cauſe of Retchguakes, s the 
fame with chat of Thunder, I doubt not, and 
moſt learned Men are agreed ; that is, Exha- 
tions ot Steams ſat on fire, the one in the 
— ME Ser 
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which is ſufficiently proved from the great 
Deflagrations and, Eruptions of Vulcand's or 
burning Mountains; they being always ei- 
ther preceded or attended by Earthquakes : 
And Earthquakes, even here in England, be- 
ing, as far as I can underſtand, for the moſt 
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part, accompanied with a Noiſe, But now 


of what Nature this Steam is, that is thus in- 
flamed, and what cauſes the Accenſion, I 
mult confeſs myſelf not to be yet fully fa- 
tisfied. That it is at leaſt partly Sulphure- 
ous is certain, and well proved by Dr.“ Ei- 
Her, from the Sulphurcous Stink of Waters 
ſmelt before, and of the very Air itſelf after 
them: That it conceives Fire of itſelf, and 
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is not kindled after the Manner of Gun-pow¹ũ 


der by the Touch of Fire, is as clear, there 
being no Fire preexiſting in the Clouds ; 
but how it ſhould kindle, unleſs by a Col- 
luctation of Parts after the manner of Fermen- 


tations, I cannot conceive. And if fo, then 


the Steam muſt be a diſſimilar Body com- 
poſed of Parts of different Natures ; elſe 
would there be no Collu&arion, and conſe- 


uently no Accenſion, the Parts friendly con- 


ſpiring and agreeing in the ſame Motion. 

TAM not ignorant, that Water, either in 
the groſs Body, or in Vapour, may and doth 
fo far work upon ſome ſofid Bodies, as tor 
Example, Quick-Eime, Hay in a Mow, che 


Pyrites or Fire-ſtone, &. as to cauſe an In- 


caleſcency, and cen an Accenſion; bur ſtill 
" 7 | 5 - 6 5 this 
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this is by the Diſcord or Contrariety of the 
Parts of Water or Vapour, and thoſe of the 
forementioned Bodies meeting and ſtruggling 
together. So in Tempeſts of Thunder and 
Lightning, the Fume contain'd in the Clouds, 
+ which my honqured Friend Dr. Martin Li- , 
ſter ſuppoſes and proves to be no other than 
the Breath of the *Pyrites encountring with 
the Vapour of Water, there may very Tiely. 
by the Concourſe and Conflict of theſe two; 
be produced firſt a great Heat, and after- 
wards'an actual Fire 
As for Thunder, after the Steams incloſed 
in the Cloud are once inflamed, I conceive 
the Fire goes not out till the End of the Tem- 
peſt; but when the inflamed Matter is ſo 
much dilated, that the Cavity of the Cloud 
cannot contain it, it rends the Cloud, and 
forces its Way through where it is moſt 
yielding, ſo much of the Fire eſcaping at the 
Breach, till the Cloud overcomes. the Reſi - 
ance of the Remainder, and cloſes itſelf a- 
gain; and continues ſhut, till there be ſo 
much of the ſulphureous Steam anew, infla- 
med, as to have Strength enough to tear it, 
and break out the ſecond time, which Pro- 
ceſs is repeated, till the whole Steam be burnt 
and conſumed, and the Fire go out; or till 
the Cloud be quite condenſed and fallen 
don in Rain. That this Vapour, or Steam 
in the Clouds, heats Se 4 it comes 
to Accenſion, I think probable, becauſe before 
in] * > fs _— 
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any conſiderable Tempeſt the Air beneath is 
eng (As we call it) that is, ſuffocatingly 
Ot. | | . 1 
So likewiſe in the Caverns of the Earth, 
it is not unlikely that the Steams or Damps 
that cauſe Earthquakes before Ignition, may 
be gradually heated boy a' Colluctation ot 
Parts; but their Accenſion ſeems to be very 
ſudden, and in manner of Exploſion, like 
that of Gun- powder; the Succuſſion coming 
unexpectedly without any Notice-giving, anc 
being alſo very tranſient, and of ſhort Conti, 
. nuance. ' I mean Earthquakes where there 
are no Eructations of Fire, ſuch as ours in 
England are, Fr e 6 
Turk is a Sort of Damp which ſome 
call a Fir Damp or Fulminating-Danip, of 
which I had the firſt Notice from my ho- 
noured Friend Francis Flop Eſq; An. 1668. 
vhereof I find a Relation ſince communica- 
ted by him in a Letter to Dr. Liſter, pub- 
liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſactiont, Num. 
117. and a, farther Account from him in An- 


ſwer to ſome Queries propoſed by the Ho- 


nourable Mr. Boyle, in the Philoſophical anſ- 
actiont, Numb. 119. wherein he writes, That 
this Sort of Damp preſently takes Fire at the 
Touch of a lighted Candle, or other flami 

Matter, and flies out of the Mouth of theBink 
or Shaft, with 2 Crack Iike a Gun. He inſtances 
in three Perſons that had been hurt by it; 
one in the Coal- Mines in Haſleberg Hills, 


* . 
5 , 
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who had his Arnis and Legs broken, and his 
Body ſtrangely diſtorted by it A ſecond 
in thoſe at W ingerſworth, who going into a 
Bink, where this Kind of Damp was, to fetch 
ſome of his Tools with 4 Candle in his 
Hand, found himfelf on a ſudden efviron'd 
With Flames, ſo that his Face, Hands, Hair, and 
à great part 'of his Cloarhs Were very much 
1555 He heard very little Noiſe, but one 
Who was working at the ſame time in ano- 
Ther Bink, and thoſe that were above Ground, 
Heard a very reat one, like a Clap of Thin- 
der, wherewiththe Earth ſhook: which hear- 
7 , they ran in 4 great Ammazemient to fee 
It the Matter Was, with their Candles in 
We Hands, which were twice extinguiſh'd, 
bur held upon "the third Lighting. They 
ſaw nothing, but met with an intolerable | 
Stench of rimſtone, and a Heat as ſcald- 
ing as an Oven half heated, which made them 
= ſpeedily to quit the Pla A third at 
ſame Place met with ol hae? Accident: 
And the fore- mentioned Perſen happening 
then to ſtand at the Mouth of the pro Bink, 
Was ſhot forth about two or three") 1 15 and 
Had his Head broken and Prüf ag dinſt 
the farther Side; the ſame 4 fr + time 
incurred the like Dififter. Thar it ſhöt off 
the Turn at 5 Moth F tlie Pit to a confi- 
derable Heiglit: {th ' £6814 -perccive 
7 8 92815 © Fire Aff ts a 
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Damp 
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Damp hung about the Top of the Bink, and 


therefore they were forc'd to go with their 


Candles very low, elſe it would have taken 
Fire. That the Flame would continue in the 
Vault two or three Minutes, ſometimes more 
after the Crack. That he could never hear 
of any Damps that kindled of themſelves. 
That from the Breaking of theſe Fulmina- 


-ting-Damps procecded a black Smoak of the 


Smell and Colour of that from Gun- poder 


'T'x1's Sort of Fire-Damp, Mr. Beaymout 


tells us, they have alſo in ſome Coal-Works 
bordering on Mendip Hills. See Philoſapb. 
Collect. 1. And Mr. George Sinclair, in a Land 


called Merch, Weſt of Leith, which even in 
the Day+time is ſometimes {cen in Coal woiks 


in little Holes, ſhining like kindled Sulphur. 
But the imgſt ſtrange ire Damp was that 
 whichhappen'd at Moſtyn in Flintſhire, at the 


ſame time with that at Vingerſworth 16975. 


which as ſoon as the Colliers were ſcante 


of Air, appeared in the Cxeviſſes or Slits of 


and being kindled, had the ſame and more 
violent Effects than thoſe of Muſleberg or Win- 


gerſtvorth, leaving a foul-ill-ſcemed Smoak 
behind it. In the laſt there mention:d ( Hhi- 


loſopb. Tranſa#. Numb. 13 6.) firing of it by 


one who ran indiſcreetly With his Candle 
287 . 
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the Coal, where Water had been before, in a 
mall bluiſh Flame, flaſhing and darting like 
Sword Blades from Side to Side of the Pit; 


* 
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| over the Eye of the damp Pit, it flew to and 
fro over all the Hollows of che Work with 
2 great Wind and mighty Roaring, tore the 
Mens Cloaths from their Backs, findging and 
burning them, as alſo their Hair and Skins, 
carrying {ome of them 15 or 16 Yards from 
 _ .. their, firſt Station, beating them againſt the 
Roof of the Coal and the Poſts. As it drew 
up to the Day-Pit, it caught one that was 
next the Eye along with it, and up it comes 
and was diſcharged out of the Mouth of the 
Shaft with a terrible Crack, not unlike, but 
more ſhrill than a Cannon, ſo that it was 
heard fifteen Miles off. The Man's Body, 
and other things from the Pit, were ſeen 
the Air above the Tops of the higheſt Trees 
that grew on the Brow of the Hill (cigh- 
teen Tards above the Pit) more than 100 
| Yards. The Barrel of an Hoxſe Engine for 
winding up the Rope of above 3000 Pound 
Weight, though faſten'd to: the Frame with 
Locks and Bolts of Iron, together with the 
Buckers and Rope were thrown up, and car- 
ried a good way from the Pit, and Pieces 
torn off from it ſcattered about the Woods. 
And laſtly, the whole Frame of the Engine 
moved out of its Place. The whole Rela- 
dion deſerves well to be red. po 
. 'Tzat which ſeems to me moſt ſtrange and 
Romantick, is the Motion of the Damp, that 
ds if it had been a living thing, it ſhould fly 
up with a long ſharp Flame to lighted Can- 
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dles ſet over the Eye of the Pir, and put 
them out. And yet Mr. Jeſſop allo mentions 
a like Motion in that of W imgerſworth ; For 
if, ſays he, in the Bink where it war, they 
beld' their Candles any higher than ordinary, 
they. could ſee the Damp, which lay near the 


Roof, 10 deſcend like a black Miſt, and catch 


hoid of the 


Flame, lengthening it to to or 


\three Handfuls.' - n. | 

By theſe Deſcriptions, this Damp ſhould 
-ſcem to be but Gun-powder in a Vapour, and 
to partake the Sulphur, Nitre, and Bitumen, 


as the learned Dr. Plot well proves in his 


to which I referr the Reader. But for 


Natural Hiſtory of Staffordſhive, c. 3. ſett. the 
'Accenſion of it, whether it ever takes Fire 


irfelf, '1 am in ſome Doubt. Mr. Jeſſop de- 


nies it of thoſe of Haſleberg and Wingerſ- 
worth; and how far thoſe Relators that at- 


firm it are to be credited, I know'not. - | 
Ir in this Particular I were ſatisſied, I ſhould 


readily accord with the Doctor, That our 
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Earthquakes in England, and any others that 


ut what Reaſon have we to think ſo of this 


Sort of Earthquakes, where we ſee no 
Lightning or Eruption of Fire at all? What 
becomes of che incloſed Flame? 


Ifſe, owe there Original 
to the Kindling and Exploſion of Fire-Damps. 
Loy will ay, That Fire is the Cauſe of 
Thunder we readily grant, becauſe we ſee it 
plentifully diſcharged out of the Clouds; 


IN 
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; In Anſwer hercto, I demand, What be- 
comes of it in the open Air? It "diffuſes it- 
ſelf through the Caverns of the Earth, till the 
Deflagration be made, and is there diſſipated 
and diſſolved into Fumeand Aſhes. It — 
not forth, I conceive, becauſe by reaſon of 
the Dep th of rhe — — it is lodg- 
ed, it is not able to overcome the Reſiſtance 
of the incumbent Earth, but is forced quad 
data porta ruere, to make its Way where it 
finds eaſieſt Paſſag e through the rar Cuni- 
culi of the Earth: As in a Gun the inflamed 
Powder, though if it were at Liberty, and 
BN equal on every 1 ee 
ea ly every Way; yet by reaſon o 
> — * — Fm of 3 Metal, it 
cannot tear . Barrel in Pieces, and ſo break 
” ut; but iv compelled to fly out at the Ma- 
zle, where it finds an open, tho ſtrait Paſ- 
lage. For the Force of Flame, though very 
is not inſinite. 
Ir may be farther objected, We hear not 
ef any Eruption of Fire at Port- Royal, or elſe- 
Feeders 4 in this land, and yer the Earth open- 
ed, and the Roofs 'of the Caverns fell in, 
therefore Fire could not be tlie Cauſe of this 
Earthquake; for if it had, at thoſe Apertures 
and Rifts-of the Ground, it muſt needs haue 
e ear d abroad. 
; To which 1 + that the Vaults and 
\Qavities wherein the inflanied Matter was 
impriſon'd, and the Exploſion made, ay deep 
in 
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in the Earth, and were cover'd with a thick 
and impenetrable Coat of hard Stone, or o- 
ther ſolid Matter which the Fire could not 
tear; but that above this Coat there were o- 
ther ſuperficial Hollows in a more looſe and 
crumbling Earth, which being not able to 
ſuſtain the Shock, and hold out againſt the 
impetuous Agitations of the Earthquake, the 
Roofs might mer. open, and ſubſide, as we 
hear they did, and give Way to the Sea to 
ruſh in and ſurmount them. 1055 
vou will reply, This may be a tolerable 
Account of our Engliſh Earthquakes, which 
are finiſhed at one Exploſion, but what ſhall 
we ſay to thoſe of Jamaica, which like a 
Tempeſt of Thunder and Lightning in the 
Clouds, have (as we learn by this. Relation) 


ſeveral Patoxyſms or Exploſions, and yet no 


Diſcharging of Fire? 18 n: b 

Po which Tanfwer, That I conceive the 
Caverns of the Earth wherein the inflamed 
Damps are contained, are much larger there 
than ours in Exgland; and the Force of the 
Fire, joined with the Elatery of the Air, be- 


ing exceeding great, may of a ſudden heave 


1up"the Earth, yet hot ſo fat as to rend it in 
ſunder, and make its . but is forced 
to ſeek Paſſage where it finds leaſt Reſiſtance 
through the lateral Cumeuls, - So the main 
Cavern being in a great Meaſure emptied, and 
the Exterior Parts of the entended Matter 


Within cooling and ſhrinking, the Earth 


may 
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may ſubſide again, and reduce the Cavern 
to its former Dimenſions,” Yet poſſibly there 
may not be a perfect Deflagration and Extin- 
ction of the Fire, and ſo new Damps aſcend- 
ing out of the Earth, and by Degrees filling 
the Cavern, there may ſucceed a ſecond In- 
flamation and Exploſion, and ſo a third and 
fourth till the Steams be quite burnt up and 
conſumed. But in this, I confeſs, I do not 
ſatisfy myſelf. They wo have a more com- 
prehenfive Knowledge of all the Phanomena, 
may give a better Account. 
Bor as for choſe Earthquakes that are oc- 
caſion'd by the Burning of Vulcano, they 
are, I conceive, of a different Nature. For 
in them the Eire burns continually, and is 
never totally extinct, only after the great E- 
ruptions, in which, beſides Smoak and Fire, 
there is an Ejection of abundance of Aſhes, 
Sand, Earth, Stones, and in ſome Floods of 
melted Materials, the Raging is for a time 
qualified; but the Fire Nil continuing, and 
by Degrees increaſing in the combuſtible 
Matter it finds in the Hollows of the Moun- 
-tains, at laſt ſwells to that Exceſs, that it 


= 
hed has 


_ melts down Metals and Minerals where it 


meets with them, cauſing them to boil with 
great Fury, and extending itſelf beyond the 
Dimenſions of the Cavities wherein it is con- 
tained; cauſes great Succuſſions and Trem- 


blings of the Earth, and huge Eruptions of 


Smoak, and caſts out ſuch Quantities of 


: 
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Aſhes, Sand, and Stones, as we juſt now men- 
tion'd ; and after much Thunder and Roar- 
ing by the Alliſion and Repercuſſion of the 
Flame againſt and from the Sides of the Ca- 
verns, and the Ebullition and Volutation of 
the melted Materials, it forces out that boil- 
ing Matter either at the old Mouths, or at 
new ones, which it opens where the incum- 
bent Earth is more thin and yielding. And 
if any Water enters thoſe Caverns, it mighti- 
ly encreaſeth the Raging of the Mountain. 
For the Fire ſuddenly diſſolving the Water in- 
to Vapour, expands it to a vaſt Dimenſion, 
and by the Help thereof throws up Earth, 
Sand, Stones, and whatever it meets with. 
How. great the Force of Water converted in- 
to Vapour is, I have ſometimes experiment- 
ed by inadvertently caſting a Bullet in a wet 
Mold, the melted Lead being no ſooner 
one in, but it was caſt out again with 
Violence by the Particles of Water adhering 
to the Mold, ſuddenly converted into Va- 
pour by the Heat of the Metal. | 

Secondly, The People of this Plantation 
being generally ſo ungodly and debauched 
in their Lives, this Earthquake may well 
be eſteemed by this Gentleman, the Miniſter 


of Port-Royal, a Judgment of Go p upon 


n ; | 
For tho” it may be a ſenile Complaint, 
and popular Miſtake, that the former Times 


were better than theſe, and that the World 
nr wan 


— 
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doth daily degenerate, and grow worſe and 
worſe. tat parentum pejor avis tulit hos 
nequiores, mox daturos Progeniem vitioſiorem. 
For had this been true, Vice would long be- 
fore this Time have come to the Height and 
| Cn poſſible Exceſs ; and this Complaint 
ath been made as well in the beſt as worſt 
of Times. Though, I ſay, this be partly an 
Error, yet I do verily believe, that there are 
certain Times when Iniquity doth abound, and 
Wickedneſs overflow in a Nation or City ; 
and that long Peace and Proſperity, and 
Sreat Riches, *are apt to create Pride and 
uxury, and introduce a general Corruption 
of Manners: And that at ſuch Times Gop u- 
ſually ſends fome ſweeping Judgment, either 
utterly deſtroying ſuch a People who have 
filled up the Meaſure of their Iniquity, or at 
leaſt grievouſly afflicts and diminiſhes them. 
So when in the old World the W ickedneſs of 
Man was great upon the Earth, and every I 
magination of the Thoughts of his Heart was 
only Evil continually, Gen. vi. 5. And the 
Earth was corrupt before Go, and filled with 
Violence, all Piel having corrupted: their Ways, 
verſ. 11, and 12. Goo brought in the 
Flood, and drowned them all. The like Ven- 
geance we find executed on the Cities of 
Sodom and Gomorrha, after ſuch a monſtrous 
Height of Wickedneſs as the Inhabitants were 
generally arrived at. And we hall find it 
noted by Hiſtorians, That before any great 
' publick 


tbe Deluge. 
publick Calamity, or utter Exciſion of a Na- 


tion, the People were become univerſally vi- 
cious and corrupt in their Manners, and with- 
out all Fear of Gov, or Senſe of Goodneſs. 
For God doth not ſtand by as an idle and 
unconcerned Spectator, and ſuffer Things to 
run at Random, but his Providence man 
times interpoſes, and ſtops the uſual Courſe 
and Current of Natural Cauſes : Nay, I be- 
lieve and affirm, That in all great and nota- 
ble Revolutions and Mutations, He hath the 
greateſt Hand and Intereſt ; Himſelf ordering 
and governing them by His. ſpecial Super- 
intendence and Influence. So, though the 
Inſtruments and Materials wherewith this De- 
vaſtation in Jamaica was made, as a ſubter- 
raneous Fire and inflamable Materials, were 
before in the Earth, yet that they ſhould at 
this time break forth and work, when there 
was ſuch a of Wickedneſs there, 
and particularly and eſpecially at Port- Royal 
thiswc may 1 was the Finger 
of Gos, and effected perchance by the Mi- 
niſtery of an Angel. | | 
Moxeoves, this Relator's being called a- 
fide, and ſtopped from going to 45 
ther if he had then gone he had certainly 
periſhed, we have good Reaſon to think an 
Effect of Providence, deſigning thereby his 
Preſervation ; as Gregory the Biſhop of An- 
tioch his going out of the Houſe wrhiercin 
the abode immediately before it fell down, 


was 


lace, whi- 
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was rationally thought to be in reſpe& of 


him. 


Bor to proceed; I ſhould now have done 


concerning Earthquakes, it being my deſign 
only to take notice of ſuch as have made 
conſiderable Mutations in the ſuperficial Part 
of the Earth, paſſing by thoſe, which after 
a ſhort Trembling and Succuſhon, have left 
the Earth as they found it, making no Altera- 
tion at all therein. But at the very time this 
Sheet of Earthquakes was Compoſing, there 
happening a notable one, chough of this lat- 
ter Kind, in our own Country; I was, part- 
rt the Coincidence of it with the Compo- 
lure betore-mentioned, partly at the Requeſt 
of the Bookſeller, induced to make ſome 
Mention of it, and add what I knew or could 
learn of its Hiſtory; which is, indeed, very 
little and inconfiderable, we having as yet 
but a very lame and imperfect Account of 
the Accidents. of it. 71714 Dit: 
As for the Time when it happened, it was 
the 8th of September, 1692, about 4 Minutes 
paſt Two of the Clock in the Afternoon, as 
was obſerved at London: Hereabouts I can 
hear of no body that was ſo critical in no- 
ting the Lime, only they agree that it was a- 
bout 'T'wo. of the Clock. Had we a punctu- 
al and exact Notice of the very Minute that 
it happened in far diſtant Places, we might 
thence gather ſomething concerning the Mo- 
tion and Progreſs of it. However, it is re- 
EE ARE markable, 
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markable, that it happened in the Autumn, 
one of the Seaſons, in which, Ariſtotle tells 


us, ſuch Effects are moſt frequent, the other 


being the Spring; and likewiſe in the Month 
of September ; in the which, that about Ox- 
ford in the Year 1683. fell out; and, more- 
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over, in a wet Seaſon, as that alſo did: 


Though the Forenoon of the Day was clear 
and fair, yet, in the Afternoon, when the 
Earthquake was paſt, it rained hard till Night; 
the whole precedent Summer (to this I mean) 
having been cold and wet: Which, what 
Influence it can have toward the Production 
of an Earthquake, unleſs by ſtopping the 
Pores of the Earth, and hindring the Eva- 
poration of thoſe ſulphureous Steams, which 
are the Efficients of it, I know not. The ſame 
Night ſucceeded ſome Strokes of Thunder 
and Flaſhes of Lightning, both here and at 
London ; and ſince then, we have had great 
Storms of Wind. I might have taken No- 
tice, that, for ſome Mornings before, we had 
{mart Froſts for the time of the Year. 

Sin cs this was written, and ſent away in 
order to printing, Lam advis d, by Letter from 
my honoured Friend Dr. Tancred Robinſon, 
that this Earthquake was not confin'd to ſome 
Counties of England, as Middleſex, Eſſex, 
Kent, Suſſex, Hampſpire, &c. but ſpread far 
into Foreign Parts; an Account whereof I 
ſhall give you in the Doctor's own Words. 
The Concuſſion or Vibration of our late Earth- 
| . | Ws quake 
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que elt in moſt Parti of the Dutch and 
$caniſh Net = as alſo inGermany and 
France : 
Coaſts, * near the great 2 as Zealand, 


Gologn, Mentz, and the Bridge of London. 
It went not beyond 52 Degrees and 40 Mi- 


nuter of Northern Lane; ho Ton it 


reach d to the Somth and Eaſt, is not yet cer- 
tainly known, for Want of good Intelligence ; we 
have er 004 pres ona Paris, to the 48 
** Latitude, and beyond the Rhine, 

on the ſt to Francfort ; ſo that we know, 
— ent, * 72 Miles ſauare ſhaken by it, 
Motions of of ſome Machines were Very ſen- 
ith: 24 or retarded by the Choc, eſpecially 
ms: And there were ſome Alterations 

in the Air, (at to ite Smell, Spring, and Gra- 
wy) both before and after. The Time of it. 


bappening bere in England, and beyond the 


Seat, ſeems 10 wary ſome Minutes ; but that 


onay eaſily” be; arcoumed for by the Difference 
Meridians. _ far the Doetor. Dat. 
eptemb, 2. 
Tn Duration or 88 of it (as I 
am informed by ſome curious and attentive 
Obſervers) about London, was about two 
Minutes; here nor ſo long. 
Tus Manner of the Motion, as 1 W 11 


dured by my learned and ingenious Friend 


and Neighbour Mr. Allen, Phyſician in Brain- 
ture, who had it from feveral 4 T3 1 and 
Nen Perſons 9 and 


= 
— 


in 


of 


ed Places moſt upon the S- 


lived 
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in diſtant Places, was firſt a manifeſt Hea- 
ving upwards, and after that a Trembling, or 
Vibration, or Agitation to and fro. So thax 
in the firſt. reſpect, its Motion ſeemed to re- 
ſemble that of the Blood in an Artery, 
ſtretching the Channel as it paſſed. 

Tus Motion of it was moſt conſiderable 
upon the Hills, and in Valleys. 

Tx Effect it had upon thoſe who were ſen⸗ 
ſible of it, was a Swimming or Dizzineſs in 
their Heads; and this was general upon all. 
In ſome it affected their Stomachs, and crea- 
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ted a Loathing, and Inclination to Vomit : | 


Some of the tenderer Sex found in them- 
ſelves ſuch a Diſpoſition as they have had be- 
fore a ſwooning Fitt. All which muſt be tlie 
Effects, either of the Heaving, or tremulous 
Motion, or both; and yet, no Motion of Boat 


or Coach doth ſo ſuddenly affect and diſturb 


the Head or Stomach. - WW | 

Laſth, It was attended with a Noiſe, as our 
Earthquakes generally in England are, as is 
oblerved by Mr. Pigot in that of Oxford in 
the Year 1683. and by myſelf when I lived 
in SutronCofitts in one that happen'd there 


in the Winter-time, as I remember, in the 


Year 1677- and extended at. leaſt 40 Miles 
in Length into Worceſterſhire. The Noiſe 1 
heard, ſeem'd to be in the Air. This Noife, 
hereabouts, was heard but in few Places, and 
by few Peafons ; bur yet I am well aflured'by 
ſome, and thoſe of the Vulgar and Ignorant 
* „ {ort, 
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ſort, who reported it of themſelves, having 
no reaſon to feign it, and Who had never 
heard that any ſuch thing accompanied 
Earthquakes. a 5 $f 

Fx OM many of the afore-mentioned Par- 
ticulars, it may be collected, That the Ca- 
verns, in which the inflamed Damp, cauſing 


this Earthquake, was contained, lie deep in 


end. 0 | 
OR, I. It could not elſe have ſhook ſuch 


a vaſt Extent of Ground, both Hills and 
Valleys in England, and beyond Seas, (the 
Motion not being ſtopt by the Channels of 
great Rivers or even Creeks of the Sea) un- 


els, I ſay, the containing Cuniculi or Con- 


duits had paſſed under the very Bottom of 
the narrow Seas; Which is a great Con- 
firmation of what we have before delivered 
0 talirw Tr Mountains of Etna, Strom- 
boli, and Veſuviut, communicating by ſub- 


marine Vaults... . .* * 
2. I the Caverns had not lain deep, the 
encloled Damp would, in all likelihood, 
ſomewhere or other, have rent the ſuper- 
incumbent Earth, and broken forth in the 
Form of a Flame. nne | 
Axd yet, notwithſtanding the Depth, it 
ſhould feem, it found ſo much Vent as to 
affect the external Air, and create a Sound: 
For if the Caverns, whercin the Damp was, 
had been cloſe ſhut up with ſuch a thick 
Coat of Earth, I doubt whether the Tow 
| bling 
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bling and Vibration of the ſoft Earth alone, 
would have produced ſuch a Noiſe abroad in 
the Air; and the Vapour of it alſo made a 
ſhift ro ſtruggle through the Pores of the 
Earth into the open Air, in ſuch Quantity as 
to affect the Senſe; a ſulphurous Scent hav- 
ing been obſerved in the Air, both before 
and after the Concuſſion. 
Ix is, moreover, very remarkable, That 
there were ſome particular Spots which were 
not at all ſtirred in thoſe Countries where 
the Places, not far diſtant round about, were 
haken; as Hurbridge- Fair before-remem- 
bred, and that where my Dwelling is; nei- 
ther myſelf, nor any of my Family, though 
they were Above-ſtairs, nor any of our near 
Neighbours, being ſenſible of the leaſt Mo- 
tion or Impreſſion of it, and yet thoſe living 
within leſs than half a Mile, had their Houſes 
conſiderably ſhaken by ir. | 
Ir is alto worth the noting, That both 
this, and all other Earthquakes I have heard 
or read of in England, have been very ſhort, 


and finiſhed at one Exploſion; which is an 


Argument that the Cavities and Cuniculi, 
wherein the inflamed Matter is contained 

and moves, are very \ and of ſmall Di- 
menſions. Exploſion call it, becauſe by the 
Rn of the Motion, it ſcems rather to 
reſemble that of Powder in a Gun, than that 
of a_Squib running in a Train of Powder. 
Though others I have read of, whoſe Motion 
a ö was 
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was very flow; as that obſerved by the Ho- 
nourable Mr. Boyle, and deſcribed in the Phi- 
loſophical Tanſactiont, Numb. 11. Had we 
certain Knowledge where the greateſt Force 
of this Earthquake was, we might thence 
learn where its nt, A, n. was, and 
which way it ſpread itſelf. But I have not 
time to enlarge farther concerning it, or to 
give an Account of all its Phænomena, leſt I 
Injure the Printer by ſtopping the Preſs: 
Neither, indeed, would it be Prudence to at- 
tempt it, till we have a more particular and 
beate kü ee 
Sixcx this was written and {cnt away to 
the Printer, Intelligence is come from be- 
yond the Seas, that Flanders, and all Hal- 
Lind, Part of France and Germany, were 
Haken by this Earthquake, and; conſequent- 
2858 interjacent Provinces ; which is a 
clear Demonſtration of gur Opinion, That 
he | inflamed Damp, which cauſed it, was 
lodged deep in the Earth, the Cuniculi or 
Caverns, which contained it, paſſing puter he 
2 6) eh of the Sea. 2 O: 2 great 
,onfirmation of what we have delivered con- 
£erning the Mougtains of Ana, Strombali, 
and VeJuvius, communicating by ſybmarine 
Paſſages. Add herete, that Gaſſendur, in the 
Life of Peireskius, reports, That at the Moun- 
tain Semo in Ethiopia, there happened a 
Burning at the ſame time with that of 
Piſroine in Campania, vis, in the Year 
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1633. So that not only Veſuvius commu- 
nicates with Ana by ſubterraneous Vaults, 
but alſo (as he rationally inferrs) Atna with 
the Mountains of Hria, the Tunnels run- 
ning under the Depths of the Mediterraneas 
Sea, and thoſe with the Arabian; and, laſt- 
Iy, the Arabian with Mount Semo in /Ethio- 


Inna an inflamed Damp ar ſubterraneous 
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Fire is the Cauſe of all Earthquakes in gene- 


ral, and not only ſuch as precede the E 
tions of V. — 4 may ht tra by 4961 
Minent Inſtance of an Earthquake happen- 
ing May 12, 1682, which thook the greateſt 
Part of France and Switzerland, and reach'd 
as far as Colien in Germany :' An Account 
whereof we have in the Journal des Sca vans, 
ſet forth June 1. 168 1. inſerted in the Week- 
Memorialt printed for Mr. Faithorne, 
Numb. 23. ln which they write, That it 
was perceived in Lionnois, (which was wont 
to pals for: a Place exempt from ſuch Acci- 
dents) in Dauphiny and Beanjolois, though 
very little, and without any ill Conſequence. 
That at Mets in Lorrain, the Watch- place of 
a Bulwark was thrown down into the 
Ducks with the Soldier that Rood Centinal 
cre... _ are Wg Foie 3fiy 
Tuxar at Tonnerre, the Houſes and Churches 
were ſo terribly ſhaken, as if ſeveral Coaches 
with ſix Horſes had driven along full ſpeed 
through the Streets; and that it . threw 
#5 T3 Jen 
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down ſeveral Rocks on the fide of Bourbi- 
rant. They tell alſo, , that it ſtopt a Foun- 
tain at Raviere, hard by, (which at fifty Pa- 
ces from its Head, turns a Mill) for half an 
Hour. N | N 

THAT it was perceived in Provence, by the 


' y 
Shaking of Windows and Beds, and Opening 


of Doors; and that it had two ſeveral Moti- 
ons or Pulſes, as ours alſo was, by ſome, ob- 
ſerved to have: And that the Domeſtick A- 
nimals, as Sheep, Cows, Horſes, and Poul- 
try, did diſcover their Fear by unuſual Mo- 
tions and Cries. And the Sheep at Dijon in 
Burgundy, could not be ſtop'd from getting 


into their Stalls at Four of the Clock in the 


Afterndon, which were not then wont to 
betake themſelves thither till Sun-ſet. 

Tua the Citięs of Orleans, Troyes, Sent, 
Chalons, Joinvuille, Reimt, Hoiſſant, Laon 

Maſcon, Dole, Strasbourg, Oc. felt the Ef- 
fects of it. N., M wan rb oat 1.44 

Bor at Remiremont upon the Moſelle, 
where it exerted its greateſt Force, throw- 
ing down ſeveral Houſes, inſomuch that 
the Inhabitants were forced to betake them- 
ſelves into the Fields. for ſix Weeks time; 
Here was a Noiſe heard like Thunder, and 
Flames frequently broke out of the Earth of 
a noiſome Scent, but not ſulphureous, and 
which burnt nothing; yet was there no Rift 
or Chap in the Ground, ſave only in one 
Place ; the Depth whercof was in vain 
188 * | ſearch'd, 
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ſearch'd, and which afterwards cloſed up. 
And before this Earthquake alſo, Flames ap- 
peared for four Days upon a Mountain near 
Geneva. 3 
Ir is very ſtrange and remarkable, that the 
Flames that iſſued out, were of the Nature of 
an Ignis fatuus, and burnt nothing; and 
that the Earthquake raged every Night, and 
never in the Day-time. 7 
-  ConcxrninG Earthquakes, I ſhall only add 
two Obſervations. | Ke 
1. Tnar it is not likely that they ſpend all 
their Strength upon Cities, but do indifferent- 
1y ſhake, break in ſunder, and throw down 
Mountains and Rocks; and ſeeing few Ci- 
ties there are but have been ſhaken, and 
many ruined and ſubverted by them, and 
leveled with the Ground; there is good 
Reaſon to think, that few Rocks or Moun- 
«tains have eſcaped their Fury, but have ſuf- 
fered the like Concuſſions and Alterations. 
2. Txar the Changes that have hitherto 
happened in the Earth by Earthquakes, have 
not been ſo conſiderable as to threaten a Diſ- 
ſolution of the preſent Syſtem of the Ter- 
raqueous Globe, ſhould there be a like Suc= * 
ceſſion of them to Eternity. Unleſs we will 
except that unparallePd univerſal One, which 
happened in the Days of Valentinian the Firſt, 
'(which we have already mentioned) by which 
the whole known World, both Land and 
Sea, and it's like the then unknown too, were 
REA violently 
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violently ſhaken ;- which might ſeem to be 
a Prelude to the future Conflagration, or 
Deſtruction of the whole, by ſuch a Confu- 
fion and Daſhing in Pieces of all the Parts of 
i, one againſt another, as the Sioicks (peak 

| { 


Or the Effects of burning Mountains or 
Fulcano u, I have already ſaid ſomething, and 
ſhall, afterwards, have occaſion to ſay more. 
In brief, x. They caſt forth out of their 
Mouths, and ſcatter all over the Country, 
ſometimes to a very great Diſtance, abun- 
dance of Sand and Aſhes. Dion Caſſini 18 
ports, That in the noted Deflagration of V- 
ſwvins, in the Time of Titus the Emperor, 
there was ſo much Cinders and Aſhes vomi- 
ted out of its flaming Tunnel, and with that 
and Violence, that they were tranſ- 
ported over Sea, into Africa, Syria, and Egypt; 
and, on the other fide, were carried as far as 
Rome, where they darkned the very Air, and 
intercepted the Sun-beams, - At which time, 
hy the Fury of this Burning and Tempeſt, 
the whole Mountain and Earth thereabouts 
was ſo ſhaken, that, two adjoining Cities, 
Herculanium and Pompeii, were deſtroyed 
with the People ſitting in the Theater. Rea 
the famous Natural Hiſtorian Pliny the Elder, 
then Admiral of the Roman Navy, out of a 
Curioſity of ſearching out the Cauſes and 
Nature of the Deflagration, approaching too 
near the Mountain, and ſtaying too long 


there, 
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there, was ſuffocated with the ſulphureous 
Smoke and Stench thereof. 

Ox another Eruption of the ſame Veſuriue; 
we read, in the Time of Leo the Emperor; 
wherein the Aſhes thereof, tranſported in the 
Air, obſcured all art | being carried as far 
as Conſtantinople ; and that the Conſtantino. 
politans being wonderfully affrighted there- 
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with, (inſomuch as the Emperor forſook the * 


City) in memory of the ſame did yearly « ce- 
lebrate the Twelfth of November. 

2. TRL alſo pur out huge Floods of 
melted Minerals, Stones, and other Materials, 
running down like Rivers for many Miles 
together; as did the Mountain Ætua in that 
Jaft and moſt famous Eruction, diſgorging 
ſuch mighty Streams of fiery running Matter, 
as flowed down to Catana, above rwenty 


Miles diſtant, and advanced a cy 13-4 a 


way into che very Sea itſelt. | 

2+ Tx next thing I ſhall mention, is 
the extraordinary Floods: cauſed by hong 
continuing Showers, or violent and r 
ſtuous Storms and Shots of Rain. 

Vn moſt ancient and manigreble of this 
Kind is that of Deucalion, of which we have 
alteady diſcourſed ſufficiently. 8. Hierome, 
in tie Life of Hilariam, (as I find him quo- 
ted by Dr. Hakewill) peaks of a Flood and 
Inundation after the Death of Julian, in 
which Naves ad prærupta montium 


pependerum , the Ships being landed upon 


the 
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'» STROZIUS S1606, in his Magia omni- 
faria, telleth of an Inundation in Itah, in the 
Time of Pope Damaſur, in which alſo ny 
* Itles 
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the Tops of the Mountains, there ſtuck; 
Which, whether it proceeded from Rain, or 
from an Irruption of the Sea, or from both 
Cauſes together, he doth not ſay: But if it 
were literally true, and not hyperbolically 
exaggerated, then may ſome Credit be given 
to what Sabin, in his Commentaries upon 
Ovid's Metamorphoſis, reports, Ex Annalium 


monumentir conſtat Anno 1460. in Alpibus in- 


ventam eſſe Navim cum anc boris in cuniculo 
uem metalla effodiuntur: It appears by 
by us Monuments of Hiſtory, that in the Year 
1460. in a Mine of the Alps, was found a 
Ship with itt Anchors; in Confirmation of 
what that Poet writes: 12 ih 


Et wetus inventa eſt in montibus anchora 
ſummis. | | 

Ix the Year of our Redemption 590. in 
the Month of October, Gregory being then 
Biſhop of Rome, there happened a marvel- 
lous Overflowing in Htah, and eſpecially in 
the Venetian Territory, and in Liguria, ac- 
companied with a moſt fearful Storm of 
Thunder and Lightning; after which fol- 
lowed the great Plague at Rome, by reaſon 
of many dead Serpents caſt up, and left up- 
on the Land, after the Waters decreaſed and 
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Cities of Sicily were ſwallowed : Another in 
the Time of Alexander the Sixth. Alſo, in 
the Year 1515. Maximilian being Emperor, 
he alſo remembers a perilous Overflowing 
in Polonia about Cracovia, by which many 
People periſhed. | | 
Lixzewiss Vignier, a French Hiſtorian, 
ſpeaketh of a great Flood in the South Part 
of Languedoc, which fell in the Year of our 
Lord 1557. with ſo dreadful a Tempeſt, that 
all the People attended therein the very End 
of the World and Judgment-Day, ſaying, 
That by the violent Deſcent of the Waters 
about Niſmes, there were removed divers old 
Heaps and Mountures of Ground, and many 
other Places torn up and rent; by which 
Accident, there was found both Coin of Sil- 
ver and Gold, and divers Pieces of Plate, and 
Veſlels of other Metal, ſuppoſed to be hid- 
Gerbe invaded that 
Province. Theſe Stories related in the three 
laſt Paragraphs, I have borrowed of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh his Hiſtory of the World. 
. To which I ſhall add one of late Date 
happening in Sicily, a Narrative whereof 
communicated in a Letter from Palermo, 


dated June the 25th, 1682. I met with in 


the London Gazette, Numb. 1742. in the 


following Words: Me have an Account from 


the Town of Tortorica, That on the Sixth 
Inſtant, about Seven a Clock in the Evenin 
r ſo great a Darkneſs that no Object c 
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be diſtinguiſbed at the Diſtance ur Pas 
res, — aroſe ſuch a great 95 1 Rain, 
Lighting, and I bunler which ed, Six and 
thirty Hours, that about One a Ob the 
next Morning at Torrents of Water, 
_ by theſe ains, fell down from the 

ing Mountains with ſo great Rapi- 


| as that they 22 with them Trees of 


an extraordinary B igneſr, which threw down 
the Walls and Houſes of the Toten they hap- 
pened to beat againſt. The Waters were fo 


wiolent that they overthrew the Church of 


S. Nicholas; 400 the Arch Deacon of the 
Town, who- retired thither, periſhed "there 
with Any other Perſons : There remuinin 
'only one Abby, and about fifty Houfes, an 
thi fo ſhattered, that they fell one after 
nnd Thins ot at Sie Im 


broad" in the Field gatherin v4 Sk, f 


o the Mountains, "where t uffered bein | 


much for Want of Proviſions? 25 Goods 
Trees, Stone, Sand, and other Rubbiſh, chic 
"he Waters carried away, were in (0 great 
Abundance, that they made a Bank ahovethe 
ves, two Miles in Length, near the Month 
the River,” where, e the Sea was 22 
Tb Town” ir fitnate in that P 
'of Sicily called the Valley of Demona, on 


Phe = f 'the River Tortorica, about” 17 de 


wenty Miles from the Tuſcan Ka. 
"The Hirn F Randazzo and Francaville 
an 


the Inhabitamit drown'd, the veſt being Z 
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and ſeveral others, huue likewiſe been de- 
ſtroyed by this great Flood. It is added, 
that Mount Atna — out ſuch abundance of 
Water, that all the neighbouring Country is 
drowned. Which if it be true, (as I ſee no 
Reaſon to doubt it) this is a farther Proof 
againſt Borellius, that the Caverns of Æt- 
n are more than ſuperficial, and reach 


. down to the very Roots and Foundations of 


that Mountain, communicating with the ſub- 
terraneous Abyſs, and the Sea itſelf, from 
whence, in all likelihood, theſe Waters were 
derived, as is evident | in thoſe poured out by 
Veſuvins. 

"Many other Floods we read of in Hiſto2 
ries, whether cauſed by Rains or Inundati- 
ons of the Sea, is uncertain ; and, therefore, 
I ſhall not ſpend time in letting them down. 
The Effect of all whic >, relating to the Earth 
in general, is, the Waſting and Waſhing, a- 


way of Mountains and high Grounds, tho | 


Railing of the Valleys and Bottoms, and, con- 
ſequently, Leveling of the Earth, and Land- 
ing up of the Sen. 

3. Tus laſt thing I ſhall mention, which 
hath effected conliderable Changes in the 
Earth, is boiſterous and outrageous Winds 
and Hurricanes, of which I need not give 
Inſtances, they every Vear almoſt happening. 
Theſe, I conceive; have a great Intereſt in the 
Inundations of the Sea we have before men. 
tioned. Theſe raiſe up thoſe great Hills or 

| Downs 
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Downs of Sand we ſee all along the Coaſts 
of the Low-Countreys, and the Weſtern- Shores 
of England, and the like Places. Theſe ſome- 
times blow up ſo much Sand, and drive it ſo 
far as to cover the adjacent Countrys, and 
to mar whole Fields, yea, to bury Towns 
and Villages. They are alſo a concurrent 
Cauſe of thoſe huge Banks and Shelves of 
Sand, that are ſo dangerous to Mariners, and 
bar up Havens, and ruin Port- Towns; of 
which many Inſtances might be given. 
I e1nD in Dr. HakewilP's Apology, a Story 
or two, {hewing the great Force and Stren 
of Winds; the one taken out of Bellarmine's 
Book, De aſcenſu mentis in Deum per ſcdl. 
« creat. grad. 2: Vidi ego yo the Cardinal 
niſi vidiſſem non crederem, a vebementiſ- 
mo vento effoſſam ingentem terre molem, eam- 
que delatam ſuper pagum quendam ut fovea 
altiſſima conſpiceretur, unde terra eruta fuerat, 
& pagus torus coopertus, & quaſi ſepultus man- 
ſerit, ad quem terra illa devenerat : i. e. 
« anyſelf have ſeen, wobich if I had not ſeen, 
F ſhould not have believed, à very great 
Quantity of Earth, digged out and taken up 
by the Force of a ſtrong Wind, and carried 
up a Village thereby, ſo that there remain- 
ed to be ſeen a' great empty Hollowneſs in 
the Place from whence it was lifted, and the 
Village upon which it lighted was in a man- tt 
ner all covered over and buried in it. wil li 
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PI other our of Stow, who reports, 
That in the Year 1095. during the Reign 
of King William Rufus, there happened in 
London an outrageous Wind, which bore down 
in that City alone Six hundred Houſes, and 
blew off the Roof of Bow-Church, with which 
the Beams were borne into the Air a great 
Height, fix whereof being 27 Foot long, with 
their Fall were driven 23 Foot deep into the 
Ground, the Streets of the City lying then 
unpaved. Wide | 
' No then to ſum up what we have ſaid ; 
The Changes and Alterations that have been 
made in the ſuperficial Part of -the terra- 
queous Globe, have been effected chiefly by 
Water, Fire, and Wind. © Thoſe by Water 
have been either by the Motions of the Se, 
or by Rains; and both either ordinary or ex- 
traordinary: The ordinary Fides and Spring- 
Tides of the J do waſh away the Shores; 
and change Sand-Banks, and the like. The 
extraordinary- and tempeſtuous Motions of 
the Sea, raiſed by raging and impetuous 
Winds, ſubterraneous Fires, or ſome other 
hidden Cauſes, overwhelm Hands, open Fre- 
tums, throw up huge Beds and Banks of 
Sand, nay, vaſt Baiches of Stone, extending 
ſome Miles, and drown whole Countrys. 
The ordinary Rains contribute ſomething to 
the daily Dimiriution of the Mountains, fil- 
ling up of the Valleys; and atterrating the 
Skirts of the Seas. The extraordinary Raint 
* cauſuig 
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gauſing great Floods and Deluges, have more 
viſible and remarkable Influences upon ſuch 
Mutations, doing that in a few Days which 


the ordinary Weather could not effect, it may 


be, in a hundred Years. | 
Ix all theſe Changes the Winds have 2 
at Intereſt; the Motion of the Clouds 
being wholly owing to them, and, in a great 
meaſure alſo, the Overflowings and Inunda- 
tions of the Sea. 15 
Wqnarkvex Changes have been wrought 
7 Earthquakes, Thunders, and Eruptions of 
ulcano g, are the Effects of Niere. 
A1 theſe Cauſes co-operate toward the 
lowering of the Mountains, leveling of the 


Earth, ſtraitning and landing up of the Sea, 
2nd, in fine, compelling the Waters to return 


upon the dry Land, and cover the whole 
Surface of it, as at the firſt. How to ob- 
pany this in a natural way, I know not, un- 
eſs by a Tranſmutation of the two Elements 
of Water and Earth one into another, which 
can by no means grant. Tis true indeed, 
the rocky Parts of the Mountains may be 
ſo bard and impenetrable, as to reſiſt and 
Hold out againſt all the Aſſaults of the Water, 
and utmoſt Rage of the Sea; but then all the 
Earth and Sand being waſhed from them, 
nothing, but as it were their Skeletons, will re- 


muain extant above the Waters, and the Earth 
te in effect drowned. = | 
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the Deluge. 


Bor tho' I cannot imagine or think up- 
on any natural Means to prevent and put 2 
Stop to this Effect, yer I do not deny that 
there may be ſome; and I am the rather in- 
clinable ſo to think, becauſe the World do 

not in _ Days proceed ſo faſt towards 
this Period, as the Force and Agency of all 
theſe Cauſes together ſeem to require. For, 
as 1 ſaid before, the Oracle predicting the 
Carrying on the Shore of Cilicia as far as Cy- 
prut, by the Earth and Mud that the turbid 
River Fyramus thould bring down, and let 
fall in the interjacent Strait, is ſo far from 
A* up, that there hath not any conſi- 
derable Progreſs been made towards it, ſo 
far as I have heard or read, in theſe 2009 
Years, And wefind by Experience, that the 


longer the World laſts, the fewer Concuſſi- 


ons and Mutations are made in the upper or 


ſuperficial Region of the Earth; the Parts 


thereof ſeeming to tend to a greater Quiet 
and Settlement. | 

Ix this Conjecture I find myſelf miſtaken. 
For ſince the Writing hereof there have hap- 


pened as tertible and deſtructive Earthquakes + 


as any we read of in Hiſtory, particularly 
thoſe of Sicily in the Year 1693-3. the firſt on 


Jan. 9. about four Hours and a half after 


gn. the ſecond on the x1th of the ſame 
Month, about the 2 1ſt Hour of the Day, ac- 
cording to the Falian Reckoning, that is, 


three Hours before Sun- ſet. In both which 


U 2 there 


* 


* 
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px wi, 5 . a 
292 Conſequentes of 
oo _ thereperihhed. gz ooo Souls; were deſtroyed 
E's Th much damnified 2, Biſhopricks , 700 


* 
Ll l 
4 _ 


Churches, of which 22 Collegiate ones, 250 
Monaſteries, 49 Cities and Villages, where- 
„ pf the moſt remarkable was the City of Ca- 
- + © -exia, one of the. faireſt and largeſt in the 
Iland, which was wholly overthrown and 


* » 


4 remaining, wherein periſhed above 15000 
Souls: Of which the learned and ingenious 
— Signor Paulo Bonone gives a a 
„ aount, in his Book entituled, . Maſaum Phy- 
„ eum & Experimentale; and belides affords 
us many curious Remarks and Obſervation 
* fa fi the Signs, Concomutants and Ef- 


. ects of theſe Earthqugkes, which being too 
Iong to tranſcribe, it not being my Deſign to 

„ Wxite à complete Treatiſe of Earthquakes, 

% - put only to diſcourſe a little of them occa- 

ſionally, as fy. or rather the Cauſe of 

them, might po ibly. have been the Means or 
Inſtruments the Almighty made uſe of at firſt 

dq raiſe up the dry Land, and caſt off the 
8 FS I referr the Reader ta the Book it- 
F | c 1197 ; For 517076 B Hogs 
1 Tnost of Naples, or Terra di La- 
worg,; anciengly called Campania Felix, hap- 
pening on the fifth of June 1688. of which 

Mr. Mi ſon gives i an Account at the End of 
his New Voyage. to Italy, Vol. 1. ſent in a 

Letter from an Engliþ Merchant then living 
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buried in its Ruins, ſcarce 2 Footſtep of it 
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the Deluze: 


in Naples to his Friend, in theſe Words: Hir, 
About eight Days ago we all believed the Mord 
was at an End, A felt a moſt terrible Earth=; 
quale iu this Town of Naples: It laſted but 
three Minutes, but in thut little time ſuch. 
Things happened, at Without. all Doubt were 

done ; the Hand of the Almighty. About a. 
quarter of an Hour after four in the Aſter- 

noon, 'a terrible Earthquake ſhook the whole. 
City all of a ſudden, and put the People into 
ſuch a Confuſion as cunnot be expreſſed... Mount 

Veſuvius being quiet, no Body miſtruſted am 
ſuch Thing: +. And though they perceived. the 
Houſes to ſtoop, and to recover again, to part 
from one another, to move every where, and. 


in ſome Places to fall, their Aſtoniſhment was 


ſo great, and their Eyes ſo dazzled, that ſome 
cried out Fire, others fancied to themſelves. 
ſome popular Sedition, and ver) few gueſ- 
ſed what it really was. But another more 
violent , Earthquake ſucceeding the firſt, a 
ſubterraueous Noiſe, ſurpaſſing that of 79 
der, was heard and accompanied by a Dome- 
ſlick. Noiſe. of all the. Houſhold Goods, Which 
were overturned, and 'a good 7 them ei- 
ther broken or bruiſed. T he Bells rang in all 
the Steeples, the Ciſterns voniſted up their Pa- 
ters, ſeveral Houſes parted. from each other, 


ſome rejoined, others fell, and ſome ſtood as 


if they were ſtooping and really to fall. Then 
every one Was ſenſible that it was an Earth- 
| U3 quake, 
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Conſequences of 

wake, &c. To this ſucceeded' a third Trem- 

ling, _ the 2 only 1 "apr 
many le were in this Eart ar 
Naples ww the Damage ſuſtained 25 Wits 
reckoned by knowing Perſons to amount to Ten 
Millions of Crowns. At the Town of Bene- 
vento there were 1567 Perſons cruſhed to 
Pieces, and buried under Ruins ; ſo that that 
Town is nothing now but a Heap of Stones. 
We have here a Liſt of 800 Perſens more kil- 
led in twekve or thirteen Villages about the 
ſaid City of Benevent. The Town of Ceret- 
to, belonging to the Duke of Mattalone, was 
entirely overturned, and goov Perſons periſh- 
ed therein. Five Hundred were alſo loft at Mira- 
bella, rooo at S. Lupo, 300 af . Lawrence 
Major, 400 at Pierra Roya, am every Soul, 
without any ones eſcaping, at the Boroughs of 
Civitella, & Lawrence Minor, and Guardia 


S. Framondi. + | 


©, bear any greater Proportion to that of 


» Bes1vpes$ the & 


3« To theſe may be added the terrible 
Earthquake in the Iſland of Jamaica, where- 
of we have already diſcourſed at large. 

9 of the Sea, not- 
withſtanding the Overwhelming and Sub- 
merſion of Iſlands, and the Straitning of 

it about the Mets of Rivers, and the 
Earth it waſhes from the Shores ſubſi- 
ding, and elevating the Bottom, ſeems not 
to be raiſed higher, nor ſpread farther, or 


the 


gde Deluge. 
the Land than it did a Thouſand Years 
| . | 
ot 30 have I finiſhed my ſecond Diſcourſe 


" concerning the Deluge and its Effects ; and 
ad the Mutations that have been ſince made in 


*die Earth, and their Cauſes, 
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1 Diſcourſe. 


g[HERE implanted in the 
Narure . Mi a great Deſire 
[| and Curioſity of fore-know- 
2005 258 ing future Events, and what 
wall befall themſelves, their 
Relations and Dependents in time to come ; 
the Fates of Kingdoms and Commonwealths, 


elpeciglly 


. 
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Of the Diſſolution. . 


eſpecially the Periodical Murations, and final 
Cataſtrophe of the World. . Hence, in ancient 


Times, Divination was made a Science or 


Myltery, and many Nations had their Col- 
leges or Societies of Wiſe-Men, Magicians, 


Aſtrologers and Sooth-ſayers ; as for Exam- 


ple, the Egyptians, Babylonians and Romans. 


Hence the Vulgar are very prone to conſult 


Diviners and Fortune-Tellers. 


To gratify in ſome Meaſure this Curioſi- 


ty, and that his People might not in, any 


Privilege be inferiour to the Nations about 


them, it pleaſed Gop, beſides the ſtanding 


Orafle of Urim, not only upon ſpecial Oc- 
caſions to raiſe up among the Fewws extraordi- 
nary Prophets, by immediate Miſſion; but 


alſo to ſettle a conſtant Order and Succeſ- 


ſion of them, for the Maintenance and Up- 
holding whereof, there were Colleges and 
Seminaries inſtituted for the educating and 
fitting young Men for the Prophetick Fun- 
ction. Theſe were the Sons of the Pro- 


phets, of whom we, find ſo frequent Men- 


tion in Scripture. 


* 


Moxeoves, it pleaſed Gop ſo far to conde- 


ſcend to the Weakneſs of the Jett, that in the 


lufancy of their State, He permitted them 


to conſult His Prophets concerning ordinary 
Accidents of Life, ani Affairs of ſmall Mo- 
ment: As we lee Saul did Samuel about the 
Lofs of his Father's Aſſes, which it's not like- 


ly he would haye done, had it not been u- 


% {ual 
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taal and e ſo to do. In the latter 
Times of chat State, we read of no Conſultin 
Agr: hets upon ſuch Occafions. At 1 
a by ther wy kr acer „ we of 
was quite taken away, an 
ke them ind Vocal Oracle which the 
called Bath col, i.e. the Daughter of a Voice. 
or the Dang ter of Thunder, a Voice out of 
Hos à Voice. This Dr. L ghtfoot thinks to have 
- op o_— W fry oy or e 7 { 7 
7 at refe i gnoſcunt illi mi 
1. ego partim pro oo Fall, ahem Fuddicis, 
ti pro preftigits Diabolicir. but the es 
1 7 7 Bath Kol, I beg their Par- 
Reem them 10 "other than either 
2 FN: or Diabolical Nlaſionc. It is 4 
tion am 2 that after the Death 
the laſt Prophets, Haggai, Zachary, and 
Malarbhi, the oly Loi rir departed from 2 
vael. Bur 1 eech you, was Prop 
withdtawn, if Celeſtial Ofacles were to be 
Eontinued Why was Urin and Thummim 
taken aw „or rather not reſtored, by theit 
own Con il after the Babylotliſh Capti- 
2 lt were ſtrange indeed, that Gop ta- 
ing His ordinaty Oracles from a 
People, ſhould beſtow upon them one more 
of 2 Ab noble; and that, after they were 
extremely degenerated and fallen ind all 
triantier of Impiety, Superſtition and Here- 
ſy, Cc. Arid a little after, if 1 may free- 
3 ſpeak what I think, thoſe 2 


Stgries, 


eee ß EIN 


of the World. - 

Stories, which every where occurr [in the 
Jewiſh Writings] concerning Bath Kol, are 
to be reduced to two Heads, viz; 1. The 
moſt of them are meer Fables, invented in 
Honour of this or that Rabbin, or to gain 
Credit to ſome Hiſtory. 2. The reſt meer 
Magical and Diabolical Illuſions, &c. 

Ix the Primitive Churches of Chriſtians 
planted by the Apoſtles, there was alſo an 
Order of Prophets, 1 Cor. xii. 28. Gop 
bath ſet ſome in the Church, firſt Apoſtles, 
ſecondarily Prophets, &c. This Spirit of Pro- 
phecy was an extraordinary and temporary 
Gift, as were the Gifts of Healing and Speak- 
ing with Tongues, continuing not long after 
the Death of the Apoſtles, and Conſignation 
of the Canon of Scripture. So that now we 
have no Means left us of Coming to the 
Knowledge of future Events, bur the Pro- 


Pre contained in the Writings of the Ho- 


Penmen of Scripture, which we muſt 
rch diligently, confider attentively, and 
compare together, if we deſire to underſtand 
any thing of what ſhall befall rhe Chriſtian 
Church or State in Time to come, 4 


. 


Tris Text which I have made Choice of 
for my Subject, is Part of a Prophecy con- 


cerning the greateſt of All Events, the Diſſo- 
lution of the World. | 
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Fa then all theſe Ti hingt 
"ſal be difſofved,what man. 


ner of Perſons ought we to 
"bt in ull holy Corverſation 
and Godlineſs 1 


| oe me 


C' u K P. « 
7 


The Didi ſio. of the Words and Doctrine 6 
contained in them, with the Heads of 


. the following Di / courſe.) 


SHESE Words contain in them 
two Parts: 1. An Antecedent, 
3255 or Doctrine, All theſe things«foall 
be diſſolved. 2. A Conſequent, 
or Inference thereu on, hat 
manner of Perſons ought we to be. ad 
Tux Doctrine, here only briefly hinted, 
or ſummafily propoſed, is laid down more 
fully in the precedent Verſe; But the Day of 
the LORD will come as a Thief in the Night, 
in which the Heavens ſhall paſs away with a 
great 
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Of the Diſſolution. 
great Noiſe, and the Elements ſhall melt with 
fervent Heat, the Earth alſo, and the Works 
that are therein ſhall be burnt up. 5 
P uEsR Words are, by the Generality of 
Interpreters, Ancient and Modern, under- 
ſtood of the final Deſtruction or Diſſolution 
of Heaven and Earth; in which Senſe I ſhall 
chooſe rather to accept them at preſent, than 
with the Reverend and Learned Dr. Ham- 
mond, and ſome few others, to ſtem the Tide 
of Expoſitors, and apply them to the Deſtru- 
ction of Jeru alem and the Jewiſh Polity. 1 
ſay then, Wt | 


That this World, and all things therein dog. 


contained, ſhall one Day be diſſolved a 
©  deflroyed by Fire. | a 


By World, in this Propoſition, We, and b 
Heaven and Earth in this Place, the m 
rational Interpreters of Scripture, do under- 
ſtand only the whole Compages of this Sub- 
lunary World, and all the Creatures that ate 
in it; all that was deſtroyed by the Flood in 
the Days of Noab, and is now ſecured from 
periſhing ſo again; that I may borrow: Dr. 
Hammonds Words, in his Annotations on 
this Place. And again, the Word'Heavens 
© (/aith he) being an Equiyocal Word, is uſed 
either for the ſuperiour Heavens, whether 
Empyreal or Ethereal, or for the ſublunary 
Heavens, the Air, (as the Word World is ei- 
ther the whole Compares of the ſuperiour 
and 
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* and inferiour World, as the Author of the 
* Bogk De Mundo, aſcribed falſly to Ariſtotle, 
© defines Kd⁰,ỹ,; og t cups nat yi 
© xe Tay & TET0IS TEpiErauerey Puorws, T be Sy- 
© fem or Compages of Heaven and Earth, and 
* the Beings therein contained : Or elſe only of 
© the ſublunary Lower World) we may here 
* reſolve, that the 'Ougara and 5oyea, Hea- 
©.ven and Hoſt, or Elements thereof, are li- 
< zerally the ſublynaryAereal Heavens, and all 
{har is cherein, Clouds and Meteors, Ge. 
© Fowls and flying Creatures, and ſo, fit to 
© join with the Earth and Works that are 
Ix Proſecution of this Propoſition, and in 
Order to the Proof and Conſirmation, and 


_ likewiſe the Clearing and Illuſtration of it, I 
Jhall, (1.) Give you what I find concerning 
tithe Diſlolution of the World: 1. In the Ho- 


ly Scripture. 2. In ancient Chriſtian Wri- 
ters. 3. In the Heathen Philoſophers and 


Sages. (a.) I ſhall endeavour to give ſome 


Anſwer to theſe ſeven Queſtions, which are 
obvious and uſually made concerning it. 
1. Wu ru x there be any thing in Na- 


ture, which might prove and demonſtrate, or 


and inferr à future Diſſolution of the 


Wondeses 986 

2. Warrant Mall this Diſſolution be 
brought about and effected by Natural, or 
by extraordinary Means and Inſtruments l 


of the World. 


: [ORE thoſe Means and Inſtruments fhall 
I , 
83. WarzrHex ſhall the Diſſolution he 
A gradual or ſudden ? | 
| - WrzrTHER ſhall there be any Signs 
| Fore-Runners of it? 
5. Ar what Period of Time ſhall the 
| World be diſſolved ? 
| 6. How far ſhall this Conflagration ex- 
| tend ? Whether to the Ethereal Heavens, and 
all the Hoſt of them, Sun, Moon, and Stars, 
or to the Aerea! only. 

7. Wurz fhall the Heavens and 
Earth be wholly diſſipated and deſtroyed, or 
only refined and purified ? 
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Crap, II. 


"The Teftimonies of Scripture concerning the 
Dad, of 2 World, * 


HEN, let us conſider what we 
find delivered in the Holy Scri- 
tures, concerning the Diſſo- 
ution of the World. And firſt 
of all, This Place, Which I have made 
Choice of for my is in my Opinion 
the moſt clear and full, as to this Particu- 
lar, in the whole Scripture; and will give 
Light for the Solution of moſt of the pro- 


poſed 


1 
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poſed Queſtions. Verſ. 10. The Day of the 


o RD ſhall come as a. Thief, &c. This an- 


ſwers the third Queſtion, Whether the Diſ- 


in the Heaven 


ſolution ſhall be gradual or ſudden? Where- 

foal paſs away with a great 
Noiſe, and the Elements ſhall melt with fer- 
vent Heat, the Earth alſo, and all the Works 
that are therein, Hall be burnt up. And a- 
gain, Ver. 12, V herein the Heavens being 
on Fire ſhall be diſſolved, and the Elements 


ſhall melt with fervent Heat. This anſwers 


* 


- 


* 


the ſecond Queſtion, What the Means and 
Inſtruments of this Diſſolution ſhall be 2 
Ver. 13. Nevertheleſs we, according to his 
Promiſe, look for a new Heaven and a new 
Earth, wherein develleth Righteouſneſs. This 
. ſome Light toward the anſwering of the 
aſt Queſtion, Whether ſhall the Heavens 
and the Earth be wholly burnt up and de- 
ſtroyed, or only renewed and purified ? 
Theſe Words, as clearly as they ſeem to re- 
ferr to the Diffolution of the World, yet 
Dr. Hammond doubts not to be underſtood 
of the remarkable Deſtruction of Jeruſaleni, 
and the Jewiſh State, he thus paraphraſing 


— 


Verſe 10. Ear I Day of the Lo xv wil 
come a 4 Thief in the Night, in which 
"The Heavens hall als awny with a greut 
9111" Woiſe, and the Elements (hall melt with 
"1 fervent Heat, and tht Earth ye he 

Hor the 


e 


eye ed een abate , « 


and that ver 


of the World. 

the Works that are therein ſhall be burnt 

up. 
Bur this judgment of Cnxisr, ſo remark- 
able on the Jetoc, ſhall now ſhortly come, 
diſcernably; and the Temple 
ſhall ſuddenly be deſtroyed, the greater Part 
bf it burnt, and the City and People utterly 
conſumed. FY 


Verſe 11. Seeing then all theſe Things ſhall 
be diſſolved, . what Manner of Perſons 
ought ye to be in all holy Converſation 

Codlineſs ? 
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Sxx1NG then this Deſtruction ſhall thus 


involve all, and now approacheth ſo near; 


what an Engagement doth this lay upon us 


to live the moſt pure ſtrict Lives that ever 
Men lived e | 
Verſe 12. Looking fot and haſtning uno 
the Coming of the Day o o D, wherein 
the Heavens, being on Fire, ſhall be dif= 
ſolved, and the Elements ſhall melt -evith 
fervent Heat: | 


| LooxrxG for the Coming of CHR for 


our Deliverance; and by our Chriſtian Lives 
uickning and haſtning God to delay it no 
. that Coming of His; I ſay, which 


- 


as it ſignifies great Mercy to us, fo ir figni- 
fies very ſharp Deſtrudion to the whole 
Jeadiſh Seite. 


* ; Verſe 
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* Verſe 13. Nevertheleſs we, according to His 
Promiſe, look for new Heavens and a 
new Earth, wherein develleth Righteouſ- 
neſs. | 
InsTt av of which we look for. a new 
Chriſtian State, wherein all Proviſion is made 


by Cuxisr for Rightcouſneſs to inhabit, 


according to the Promiſe of CHRIST con- 
cerning the Purity that He ſhould plant in 
the Evangelical State. | 

Ho he makes out and confirms this Pa- 

raphraſe, ſee in his Annotations. upon this 

Place. So confident is he of the Truth of 

this his Interpretation, that he cenſures the 

uſual one as a great Miſtake, in his Annota- 

tion on Ver. 10. where he thus writes; What 
is here thus expreſſed by S. Peter, is ordina- 
© rily conceived to belong to the End of the 
© World, and'by others applicd to the End of 
*this World, ang the Beginning of the Millen- 
nium, or Thouſand Years. And ſ, as S. Peter 
© here ſaith, ver. 16. many other Places in 
S. Paul's Epiſtles, and in the Goſpel, eſpeci- 
ally Matth. xxiv. are miſtaken and wreſted. 
That it doth not belong to either of thoſe, 
but to this fatal Day of the Jer, ſufficiently 
© appears by the Purport of this whole Epiſtle, 
*which is, to arm them with Conſtancy and 
Perſeverance till that Day come; and par- 
©ricularly in this Chapter, to confute them 
- who object againſt the Truth of C HAI ST'S 
} | 2 of C- 
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of the World. 


© Predi&ions, and reſolve it ſhould not come 
*at all: Againſt whom he here oppoſes the 
© Certainty, the Speedineſs, and the Terrible- 
* neſs of its Coming. That which hath given 
© Occaſion to thoſe other common Miſtakes, is 
* eſpecially the Hideouſneſs of thoſe Judg- 
* ments which fell upon the People of the 
© Jews, beyond all that ever before are rela- 
© red to have fallen upon them, or indeed a- 
ny other People, which made it neceſſary 
* for the Prophets, which were to deſcribe it, 
(and who uſe Tropes and Figures, and not 
© plain Expreſſions, to ſet down their Predi- 
© tions) to expreſs it by theſe high Phraſes, of 
© the paſſing away and diſſolving of Heaven and 
© Earth, and Elements, &c. which ſounding 
© very tragically, are miſtaken for the great 
© and final Diſſolution of the World.” So far 
the Doctor. 'Two Things there are in this 
Chapter, which ſeem to contradi& this In- 
terpretation : Firſt, That the Deſtruction 
here ſpoken of, is compared with Noab's 
Flood; and the Heaven and Earth to be dif- 
ſolved by this, made parallel, and of equal 
Extent to the World deſtroyed by that. Of 
this the Doctor was well aware, and there- 
fore grants, that the ſeventh Verſe, But the 
Heavens and the Earth which are now, by the 
ſame Word are kept in Store, reſerved unto Fire 
againſt the Day of Judgment, and Perdition of 
ungodly Men, is to be underſtood of the gene- 
ral and final Deſtruction of the World by, 
+ | | Fire, 
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Fire, but the following Verſes to be an An- 
{wer to the firſt Part of the Atheiſts Obje- 
ion, viz. Where is the Promiſe of His Coming? 
To me it ſeems, that all referr to the ſame 
Matter. The ſecond Thing which ſeems to 
contradict the Doctor's Interpretation, is, the 
Apoſtle's citing for the Inſtruction and Con- 
fit mation of the Believers, and in Anſwer to 
the Atheiſts Objection, (Where. is the Promiſe F 

lis Coming?) that Place of the Pſalmiſt, 

al. xc. 4. That one Day is with the Lok as 
a thouſand Years, and a thouſand Years as one 
Day. For the Apoſtle ſeems to ſuppoſe, that 
the Time of Carisrt's Coming might poſſibly 
be a thouſand Years off; and that they were 
not to think much, or diſtruſt the Promiſe, 
if it were ſo : For though it were predicted 
as a thing ſhortly to come, yet they were 
to conſider, that a thouſand Years in God's 
Sight is but a very ſhort. Time; ſo that it 
might be foretold as ſhortly to come, tho“ 
it were a thouſand Years off. Whereas it 
might ſeem improper to mention a thou- 
ſand Years to ſupport them in Expectation 
of an Event that was not twenty Years to 
come, 


_ Anortuarx Place, where Mention is made of 


Cunisr's coming to Judgment, and the Diſſo- 
lution of the World, is Matth. xxiv. to which 
may be added as Parallel, Mark xiii. and Luke 
xxi. In which Places you have conſiderable, 


. The Suddennels of Cuzysr's Coming, ver. 


27» 
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27. As the Lightning comes out of the Eaſt, 
and ſhineth even unto the Weſt, ſo ſhall the 
Coming of the Son of Man be. 2. The Signs 
of His Coming, v. 29. Immediately after 
the Tribulation of thoſe Days ſhall the Sun be 
darkned, and the Moon ſhall not give her 
Light, and the Stars ſhall fall from Heaven, 
the Powers of Heaven ſhall be ſhaken. 
3. The Manner of His Coming, v. 30. And 
then ſpall appear the Sign of the Son of Man in 
Heaven; and then ſhall all the Tribes of the 
Earth mourn, when they ſhall fee the Son f 

Man coming in the Clouds of Heaven wit 
Power and great Glory. And He ſhall ſend 
Hir Angels with a great Hund of a Trumpet, 
and they ball gather together His Elect from 
the four Winds, from one End of Heaven to 
the other. 4. The Uncertainty of the Time 
of His Coming, and this Diſſolution as to'us, 
But of that Day and Hour knoweth m Man, no 
not the Angels in Heaven: And Mat adds, 

neither the Son, but the Father only. | 
Arr this Prophecy Dr. Hammbnd under- 
ſtands of the Deſtruction of the City and 
Temple of J&ruſalem, and whole Nation of 
7 as may be ſeen in his Paraphraſe 
and Ammtationt upon this Place. And in- 
deed, our Saviour Himſelf feems to limit 
it to this, ſaying, Verſe 24. Verily I ſay un- 
10 yon, this Generation ſhall not paſt away, till 
all theſe things be fulfilled. Pot if theſe Pro- 
phec ies look farther rhan\theDeſtiktion of 
| _—_ Jeru- 
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Jeruſalem, even to CHRIs᷑r's coming to Judg- 
ment, how could it be true, that that Genera- 
tion ſhould not paſs away till all thoſe Things 
were fulfilled? Whereas we ſee that that Ge- 
neration is long ſince paſſed away, and yet 
the End is not come. And indeed, Expoſi- 
tors that underſtand them of the End of. the 


World, and Cuxisr's ſecond coming to Judg- 


ment, are hard pur to it to anſwer this Ob- 
jection. S. Chryſoſtom will have this Word 
yevea to be underſtood not of the Genera- 
tion of Men then living, but of the Genera- 
tion of the Faithful, which ſhould not fail till 
the End of the World. Olde yxp (faith he) 
EVERY Bu &Tr0 xpove! yapauTypiten movov, GAN 
d Tpoms Wnoueias uot moTaas, Os ö ra Mer 
yy, Abr 4 yevea CyrevTw oe, &c. He de- 
nominates a Generation not only from living 
together in the ſame time, but from having 


the ſame Form and Manner of religious Wor- 


ſhip and Polity ; as in that Place, T his is the 
Generation of them that ſeek thee, that ſeek 
thy Face, O Jacob. Bega underſtands yevex 
of the preſent Age, and will have it to be 
of the ſame Valour with M in Hebrew, and 
Tar% rabra, to referr not to all Particulars 
mentioned in this Chapter, but only to thoſe 
which are ſpoken of the Deſtruction of the 
City and Nation of the Jer: But (ſaith 
he) if any one urgeth the univerſal Particle, 
Vertere licebit, Fiant omnia, vis. que ultimam 
illam diem praceſſura dixit. Nam ab illo 


tempors 
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tempore ceperunt fieri, & adhuc perſeverant 
illa ſigna, ſuo demum tempore Filio hominis 


denturo. | 


Bur on the other Side, 1. Some run 
5 


there are in this Chapter, which are har 

applicable to the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, 
and the Diſſolution of the Jeiſb Common- 
wealth; as the Appearing of tbe Sign 7 the 


Son of Man in Heaven, and the Tribes ſeeing. 


the Son of Man coming in the Clouds of Lu- 
ven, with Power and great Glory. And His ſend- 


ing His Angels with a great Sound of a Trum- 


2. The Coming of CHRIS v is in like 
manner deſcribed in Places which undoubt- 
edly ſpeak of His coming to Judgment at the 
End of the World. As in 1 Cor. xv. 5 2. Men- 


tion is made of the Trumpets ſounding at the 


Time of CxzrsT's Coming: And 1 T heſſ. iv. 
16. it is ſaid, The Loxy Himſelf ſhall deſcend 


from Heaven with the Voice of the Archangel, 


and with the Trump of Gop; and. v. 17. We 
that are alive ſhall be caught up together with 
them ¶ that are riſen] in the Clouds to meet 
the Lok D in the Air. All which Places are 

rfectly parallel, and ſeem manifeſtly to al- 
ude to the fore-mentioned Words, Matth. 
xxiv. 30, 31. I am apt to think that theſe 
Prophecies may have a double Reſpect; one to 
the City, Temple, and Nation of the Jet; 
another to the whole World at the great 
Day of Doom: And thar the former is in- 
deed typical of the latter: And ſo they have 


X 4 a dou- 
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a double Completion; the firſt in the Deſtru- 
ction of Feruſalem and the Ferwiſh Polity: In 
Reference to which it is truly ſaid, T his Ge- 
eration ſhall not paſs. away till all theſe 
things be fulfilled. The ſecond in the final 
Diſſolution of the World, which is yet to 
come. 

uſually underſtood of the Diſſolution of the 
World by Fire, is 2 Theſſ. i. 7, 8. When the 
Lord ] zsus {ball be revealed from Heaven 
with His mighty Angels in flaming. Fire, &c. 


Other parallel Places, may be. ſeen, Rev. vi, 


2, I3, I 4+ Rev. x. 6. Rev. xxi. I, And I 
aw a. new Heaven and 4 nem Earth, far the 


F. Heaven, and the firſt Earth were paſſed 


aD, aud there was. ng more; Sea, Hebr. xii, 
26, 27. Theſe Places ſpeak; more directly 
of the Diſſolution; of the World, and the Co- 
ming of Cuxisr to ſudgment. Others there 
are, that ſpeak only concerning the Time of 
it, 1 Pet. iv. 7. But the End of all Things: is at 


band, James v. g. Bebold the Judge ſtandeth 


before the Door. 1 John it. 18. Little Chil- 
dren, it is the laſt time; or as ſome tranſlate 
it, the laſt Hour, |&@xary wa. Hebr. x. 37. 
It a. little while, and He that ſhall come will 
come, and will ngt.4arry, MIKE 600 og, 
Euke xviii. 17. 1 tell. yo 

ſpeedily. All. theſe: Places the forementioned 
Dr, Hammond (till applies to that famous Pe- 
riod of the D:itrugion of the Ciry, Temple 

| an 


Bur to proceed; Another place which is 


ou he Will avenge them. 
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and Poliry of the Jews; only in his Note 
upon #xe0pos duos, that everlaſting Deſtru- 
ction mentioned 2 Theſſ. i. 9. he hath ſome 
Qualification, ſaying thus: Mean while, 
not excluding the eternal Torments of Heil- 
fire, which expect all impenitent Sinners that 
thus fall, but looking particularly on the vi- 
ſible Deſtruction and Vengeance which ſeizeth 
on whole Nations or Multitudes at once in this 
Life. And in Concluſion hath left us bur 
one Place in the New Teſtament, to prove 
the general Conflagration of the World, vis. 
2 Pet. vii. 7. | | 

Now, becauſe ſome have been offended at 
theſe Interpretations of his, others have ſpo- 
ken very ſlightingly of them: I ſhall briefly 
ſum up what hath been alledged in Defence 
of them by this great Man. 

1. Txar the Prophets uſe to ſet down their 
Predictions in Tropes and Figures, and not in 
plain Expreſſions, (their Style being Poetical:) 
And therefore, in deſcribing thofe hideous 
Judgments which fell upon that People oß 
the Jetus, beyond = that _ before 1 

n them, or indeed any other People; t 
— it neceſſary to — thoſe High and 
Pragical: Phraſes: of the paſſing away and. 
diſſolving Heaven, and Earth; and Elements. 
And that this was the Manner of che Pro- 
phets, may be proved; becauſe we ſind the 
Deſtruction of other Places deſcribed in as. 
high Strains, as lofty: and an; = 

ons 
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ſions as this of Jeruſalem. For Example, 
that of Idumæa, Ia. xxxiv. 9. The Streams 
thereof ſhall be turned into Pitch, and the Duſt: 
thereof into Brimſtone, and the Land thereof 
ſhall become burning Pitch. It ſball not be 


quenched Night nor Day; the Smoke thereof 


ſhall go up for ver. And in the 4th Verſe 


he ſeems but to preface to this Deſtru- 


ction, in theſe Words; And all the Hoſt of 
Heaven hall. be | diſſolved, and the: Heavens 
ſhall be rolled together at a Scroll; and all their 
Hoſts ſhall fall down as the Leaf falleth off 
from the Vine, and as a falling Fig from the 
Fig Tree; ſor my Sword ſhall be bathed in 


Heaven: Behold it ſball come down upon I. 


dumæa. And in the Burden of Babylon, 
cap. xiii. 8, g e have theſe. Words, Behold 
the Day of the Lo x v cometh, cruel both with 
Wrath- and; fierce: Anger to lay the Land deſo- 
late : For the Start of Heaven, and the Con- 
ſtellations. thereof ſball not give their Light : 
T be Sun ſhall be darkened in hit going forth, 
and the Moon ſhall not cauſe her Light to 


5 an the Pretlictions in that famous Place, 


Matt h. xxiv. to which all other Places in the 


New Teſtament relating to this Matter are 
parallel, are by our Saviour Himſelf reſtrain- 
ed to the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the 
full Completion of them limited to the Dura- 
tion of that Age: Verſe 34. Verily I ſay 
unto you, T his Generation ſhall not paſs _ 


/ 
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all theſe T hings be fulfilled. What Reaſon 
then can we have to extend them farther ? 

3. In moſt of the Places where this Co- 
ming of Cuxisr is mentioned, it is ſpoken of 
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as near, and at hand; as in the Places laſt: - 


cited. Now, (faith the learned Doctor) in 
his Note upon Luke xviii. 7. I tell you he will 


' avenge them ſpeedily. All which, if (when 


it is {aid to approach and to be at the door) 
it belonged to the Day of Judgment (now 
* after ſo many hundred Years not yet come) 
* what a paxpodupix were this? What a Delay- 
ing of His Coming? And conſequently, 
What an Objection againſt the Truth of the 
*Chriſtian Religion? As Mabomet, having 
© promiſed after his Death he would preſently 
return to Life, and having not performed his 
Promiſe in a thouſand Years, is by us juſtly 
condemned as an Impoſtor. 


4. THAT this Place of S. Peter, ont of 


which I have taken my Text, doth not be- 
long to the End of the World, ſufficiently ap- 
pears (ſaith he) by the Purport of this 
whole Epiſtle, which is to arm them with 
Conſtancy and Perſeverance till that Day 
come, and particularly in this Chapter to 
confute them who object againſt the Truth 
of Cukisr's Predictions, and reſolve it ſhould 
not come at all ; againſt whom he here op- 
poles the Certainty, the Speedineſs, and the 
Terribleneſs of its Coming. And for that 
other famous Place, 2 Tbeſſ. i. 8, 9. that it 

belongs 
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belongs to the ſame Period. See how he 
makes it out in his Annotations. 
I sHnaitt now ſuperadd fome Places out of 


' the Old Teſtament, which ſeem to ſpeak of 


the Diſſolution of the World, Fob xiv. 12. Man 
keth down and riſeth not till the Heavens be 
10 more. Pſal. cii. 5, 6. quoted Hebr. i. 
To, 11. Of old haſt thou laid the Foundations 
of the Earth, and the Heavens are the Works 
of Thy Hands. They ſpall periſh, but T hou re- 
maineſt; and they all ſhall wax old as doth 
4 Garment, and as a Veſture ſhalt I hou change 
them, and they ſhall be changed, Iſai. xxxiv. 4. 
And all the Hoſt of Heaven fhall be diſſolved, 
and the Heaven, ſhall be rolled together as a 
Scroll, and all their Hoſt ſhall fall down as a 
Leaf falleth from the Vine, 8c. Iſai. li. 6. The 
Heavens ſpall vaniſh away like Smoke, and the 
Earth ſhall wax old like'a Garment, Joel ii. 3 1. 
The Sun ſhall be turned into Darkneſs, and the 
Moon into Blood, before that great and terri- 
ble Day of the Log comes. Malachi iv. 1. Be- 
bold the Day cometh that ſhall burn like an 
Oven, &c. Deut. xxxii. 22. For a Fire is kind- 
lad in my Anger, and ſpall burn to the loweſt 
Hell, and ſhall conſume the Earth with her 
Increaſe, and ſet on Fire the Foundations of 
the Mountains, I muſt confeſs, that the Pro- 
phetick Books are full of Figurative Ex- 
preſſions, being written in a' Poerick Style, 
and according to the Strain of the Oriental 
Nhetorickx, which is much different 4 

ä the 
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the European, affecting lofty and tumid Me- 
taphors, and exceſſive Hyperbola's and Ag- 
gravations, which would either ſound harſh 
to our Ears, or import a great deal more 
to us than they did to them. This is obvi- 
ous to any one that reads their Books ; and 
may clearly be demonſtrated from the Ti- 
tles that their Kings aſſumed to themſelves, 
as well anciently as lately, viz. Sons of the 
Sun, Brethren of the Sun and Moon, Part- 
ners of the Stars, Lions crowned in the T hrone 
of the World, endued with the Strength of the 
whole Heaven, and Virtue of the Firmament. 
Now, we cannot poſſibly imagine them ſo 
vain, as to think themſelves literally to be 
ſuch : No ſure, all they meant by theſe Ex- 
preſſions, was, that they were great, and ho- 
nourable, and powerful. Now, the Prophe- 
tick Books of the Old Teſtament being writ- 
ten in. a Style ſomewhat conformable to the 
Oratory of thoſe Countries, are not (I hum 
bly conceive) in every Tittle to be ſo exactly 
{canned and literally expounded, bur ſo to 
be interpreted, as a Few or an Afiatick would 
then have underſtood them. And this I ra- 
ther think, becauſe; there be divers Paſſages 
in-the Prophets, which cannot be verified in 
a ſtrict lircral Senſe ; as in the Place before 
quoted, Iſa. xxxiv. . it is ſaid of the Streams of 
Idumæa, that they ſhould be turned into Pitch, 
and the Duſt thereof into Brimſtone; and the 
Land thereof ſhould become burning _ 
| an 
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and ſhould not be quenched Night nor Day ; 
but the Smoke thereof ſhould go 75 for ever. 
And of the City of Tyre it is ſaid, Exel. xxvi. 
T4. It ſhall be built no more. And ver. 19. 
W hen I ſhall make thee a deſolate City, 
like the Cities that are not inhabited, when 
T ſhall bring up the Deep upon thee, and 
great Waters ſhall cover thee. And Verſe 21. 
which is thrice repeated, I will make thee 
4 Terror, and thou ſhalt be no more; though 
thou be ſought for, thou ſhalt never be . found 
again, ſaith the Loxp Gov. And yet we ſee 
that the City of Tyre, tho' it was indeed 
wholly diſpeopled at that Time, the Inhabi- 
tants transferring themſelves into Africa, 
when it was beſieged by Nebuchadnezzar ; 
yet was it afterward peopled again, and 
continues a City inhabited to this Day. And 
of Babylon, it is ſaid, that there ſhowld none 
remain in it, neither Man nor Beaſt, but that 
it ſhould be deſolate for ever, Jer. li. 62. Iſai. 
xiii. 20. and of the Land of Babylon, v. 29. 
that it ſhould be 'a Deſolation without an In- 
babitant. And though indeed this Prophecy 
was, Ithink, as to the City, at laſt verified in 
the Letter; yet did Babylon long continue a 
eat City after this Prophecy: And the 
nd of Babylon is now inhabited, there be- 
ing at this Day a great City not far from the 
Place where Babylon ſtood. So that theſe 
Places import no more, than that there ſhould 
be a very great Deſtruction and —— 
(ata x os 
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of thoſe Cities and Countries. As for thoſe 
Places in the Old and New Teſtament, where- 
in Mention is made of the laſt Days and the 
laſt Times, it is clear that they are to be 
underſtood of the Age of the Meſſiah, all 
the time from the Exhibition of the Meſſiah 
to the End of the World. Iſaiab ii. 1. And 
it ſhall come to paſs in the laſt Days, that the 
Mountain rw Loxp's Houſe ſhall be eſta- 
bliſhed in the Top of the Mountains, and ſhall 
be exalted above the Hills, and all Nations 
ſhall flow to it ; which very Words we have 
repeated Micah iv. 1. So in that Prophe- 
cy of Joel ii. 28. quoted As ii. 17. And it 

all come to paſs in the laſt Days, ſaith Gov, 
I will pour out of my Spirit upon all Fleſh, &c. 
it is.clear the laſt Days are to be underſtood. 
The Apoſtle Peter interpreting the Prophe- 
cy, (ver. 16.) of the Gift of Tongues beſtow- 
ed upon the Diſciples at that time. Hence 
the laſt Days have among the Ferws prover- 
bially ſignified the Days of rhe Meſſiah, as 
Doctor Hammond in his Annotations upon 
this Place tells us; who alſo notes, that in 
that Place of Joel, the laſt Days do literally 
ſignify the laſt Days of the Jetot, immedi- 
ately preceding their Deſtruction, called 
there the great and terrible Day of the LoKD. 
So Hebr. i. 2. by é #oyatu Tov mapa 
mr, in theſe laſt Days, is meant the Days of 
the Meſſias. So 1 Pet. i. 20. 2 Pet. iii. 3. 
1 Tim. iv. 1. 2 Tim. iii. 1. Mention is made 
J : 2 of 
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of the laſt Days in this Seriſe. In like manner, 


the End of the World, cure, 74 diavccy 
eb. ix. 26. But now once in the End of the 
orld bath He 24 to put away Sin by the 
rfice 2 7 * Ta rc rd d , the 
s of the World, in 1 Cor. x. 11. upon 


bom the Ends of the World are come, lig- 


hify the Age of the Meſſias, though indeed 


the former ſeems more peculiarly to denote 
the Shutting 2 of the Jewiſh Age or OEco- 
1 


——— 


CunAr. . 


The Teſtimonies of the Ancient Fathers 
2 Doctors of the Church, concern- 


ing the Diſſolution of the World, 


1. 77275 FD PROCEED NOW: to . 
2 78 Ancient Fathers of the Church 

7 14 and Chriſtian Writers have 
22 delivered concerning the Diſ- 


. ſolution of the Wor | 
Tur there mould be a Diſſolution of this 


World, and that it ſhall be by Fire, is fo cer- 


rain and clear among them, that it would 
be to cite Particulars to prove it: 
== ſo general and unanimous is the Conſent 
of all Chriſtians in this Point, that, as Or/- 
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gen obſerves in his third Te! *Apyav, and 
the learned Doctor Hakew!il! after him, 
whereas there can hardly be named any Ar- 
ticle of our Faith, which ſome Hereticks 
have not preſumed to impugn or call in 
Queſtion, yet not any to be met with who 
queſtion this; but herein all agree, being 
compelled (faith Origen) by the Authority of 
the Scriptures. As for the Time of this Diſ- 
ſolution, the ancient Chriſtians held it to be 
at hand, as might eaſily be proved by many 
Teſtimonies, were it not granted on all 
Hands. And here it may be worth the ob- 
ſerving, that the longer the World ſtood, the 
farther off generally have Chriſtians ſer the 
Day of Judgment, and End of it. Many of 
the Ancients did conceive, that the Diſſolu- 
tion ſhould be at the End of fix thouſand 
Years. As for Example, Juſtin Martyr, in 
Ouzſt. & Reſp. ad Orthodoxos, if he be the 
Author of that Piece, where this Queſtion , 
(When the End of the World ſhould be?) be- 
ing put, the Anſwer is, Eyes did Toanav 
YeaPmay papruptoy, &c. We may rationally 
conjecture and conclude from many Scripture 
Expreſſions, that they are in the right, who ſay 
that the World wi laſt fix thouſand Years. 
For in one Place it ſaith, In theſe laſt Days ; 
and in another, Upon whom the Ends of the 
World are come ; and in a third, When the 
Fulneſs of Time was come. Now it is &vi- 

W n dent, 
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dent that theſe things were ſpoken in the ſixth 
Millenam. 
IxExNA us adv. hereſ. lib. 5. cap. ult. who 
gathers ſo much from the Similitude of the 
ix Days Creation, after which fix Days was 
= the Sabbath, that is, the Day of Reft ; Hoc 
” autem (ſaith he) eſt & præteritorum narra- 
tio, & futurorum prophetia. Dies enim unus 
mille annos ſignificabat, ſicut Scriptura teſta- 
* 2rerlil-tuer; * Mille anni ante Dominum ſicut Dies 


2 ergo ſicut xr ur mundus in 


i creatione intra ſex dierum ſpatium, & po- 
ten quies; ſic in ſui fine conſummabitur intra 
ſpatinm ſex millium aunorum, deinde vera & 
perpetua quiet [ubſequetur. I his is both a 
Narration or Hiſtory of what is paſt, and a 
Prophecy of Things to come. 25 one Day 
"" franijied a, thouſand Years, as the Scriptures 
zeſtify, A thouſand Years in the Sight of Gop 
are but as one Day. Therefore, as the World 
at the firſt Creation was conſummated in the 
T5 Space of fix Days, and afterwards followed the 
FP Sabbath or Reſt ; ſo, in the end, its Duration 
all be, conſummated within the Space of Six 
thouſand Years ; and then ſpall follow the true 
and perpetual Reft. | 
To theſe I might add Lafartivs, in his 
Seventh Book of Inſtitut. cap. 14. who uſcth 
the lame Argument with Irenzus, Ergo quo- 
niam ſex diebus cuncta Dei opera perfecta f 
ſunt : per ſecula ſex, id eſt, ſex aunarum mil- 
lia manere in hoc ſtatu mundum neceſſe eſt. | 
Dies 
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Dies enim magnus Dei mille annorum circuls 
terminatur, ficut indicat Propheta, qui dicit, 
Ante oculos tuos, Domine, mille anni tanquan 
dies unus, &c. Therefore, becauſe all the Works 
of Gov were perfected (or finiſhed). in ſix Days, 
it is neceſſary (or neceſſarily follows) that the 
World ſball continue in this State fix Ages, 
that is, Six thouſand Years: For, the great Day 
G oÞD'#& terminated in a Circle of Six thou- 
and Years; as the Prophet intimates, who 
ſaith, A thouſand Years in T Sight, O Lox, 
are but as one Day. S. Auguſtin, l. 20. de Ci- 
vitate Dei. S. Hieronymus Comment. in Mich. 
cap. 4. Moſt clear and full to this purpoſe 
is Euſtath. in his Comment. in Hexaemeron, 
Aoyiloueda yep Situevea: Thy UTC, &c. We 
reckon” (ſaith he) that the Creation ſhall con- 
tinue till the End of the ſixth Chiliad, becauſe 
Gop alſo conſummated the Univerſe in ſix 
Days ; and, I ſuppoſe that the Deity doth ac- 
count Days of a t uſand Years long ; for that 
it is ſaid, A thouſand Years are in the Sight 
of the Loxp as one Day. Howbett, the moſt 
of them did not propoſe this Opinion as an 
undoubted Truth, but only as a modeſt Con- 
jeture; And S. Auſtin is very angry with 
them; who would peremptorily conclude 
from ſo flight an Argumentation. | 
Tus Conceit is already confuted, and the 
World hath long outlaſted this Term, accor- 
ding to their Computation who followed the 
Keptua im or Greek Account, and ene 
ä 1 th 
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that Phaleg lived about the Three thou 
ſandth Year of the World, and had his Name 


from his living in the Diviſion of Time, there 
being to come after him Three thouſand 
Years, that is, juſt ſo many as were paſt be- 
fore him. 
As concerning the future Condition of the 
World after the Conflagration, I find it the 
general and received Opinion of the ancient 
Chriſtians, that this World ſhall not be an- 
nihilated or deſtroyed, but only renewed and 
purified. So Enſchius, Ov mavrends rd 
po 6 nome. ywpyoer, HANG . Tpoc d’ 
xanouw. The World ſhall not be wholly de- 
ſtroyed, but renewed. Divers other Paſlages 
I might produce out of him to the fame 
purpoſe : Cyril of Jeruſalem, Catech. 15. 
Enge) T&s 8paves, AN va dmrokicy rr, 
dM Iva d, j. He folds up the 
Heavens, not that he might deſtroy them, 
but that he might rear them up again more 
beautiful. Again, Cyril upon this Place, 
Ovar de Tay coryeta Pub ounte Th 
fic rd due ur, &. He acutely or in- 
geniouſly calls the Death of the Elements their 
Change into better. So that this Renovation 
in reſpe& of the Creation, ſhall be ſuch a 
kind of thing as the Reſurrection in reference 
to Man's Body. OEcumenius,upon this Place, 
He faith, new Heavens, and a new Earth, un 
ETEpoy Je rij d, yet not different in Matter. 
And again, & ele 4Qavouy d ele nal * 
| ey 
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They ſhall not be deſtroyed or annihilated, 
but only renewed and purified. And upon 
Rev. xxi. 2. T87o 8 r dvoTapkiav ]. Thc 
uT/TEWE, RANG T0v Rveravouo. This he ſaith, 
not denoting the Non-exiſtence of the Creation, 
but the Renewing. In this manner he ex- 

ounds Pſalm cii. 5, 6. and proceeding, faith, 

e may here take Notice, that the Apoſtle doth 
not muſe the Word are, as if the Hea- 
ven and Earth were annihilated and brought 
to nothing; but ueregu, they paſſed away, or 
removed, or changed State. S. Hierome upon 
the Pſalms, Pſalm cii. ſaith, Ex quo en 
ditur perditionem calorum non interitum ſo- 
nare, ſed mutatianem in melins. From which 
Words [as a Veſture ſhalt thou change 
them] may be ſhewn and made out, that the 
Diſſolution of the Heavens doth not ſignify 
their utter Deſtruction or Annihilation, but on- 
h their Change into a better State. I might 
add abundance more Teſtimonies, bur theſe, 
I think, may ſuffice, 
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The Opinions of the Ancient Heathen Phi- 
loſophers, and other Writers concerning 
the Diſſolution, 


| 

| 

3- PNP follows now that I give you ff 

an Account what the ancient 

Philoſophers and Sages among | 

75 We the Heat hene thought and deli- [ 

vered concerning this Point. Two of the 

four principal Sects of Philoſophers held 1 

future Diſſolution of the World, viz. The 

n  Epicureans and Stoicks, 
As for the Epicurcant, they held, that as i 

the World was at firſt compoſed by the for- t 

tuitous Concourſe of Atoms, ſo it ſhould at b 

laſt fall in Pieces again by their fortuitous | 
Separation, as Lucretius hath it, lib. 5. 1 

| { 

Principio maria ac terras calumque tuere, 0 

Horum naturam 7 tria corpora, Memmi, # h 

Tres ſpecies tam ſmiles, in. tulia texta le 

Una dies dabit exitio, multoſque per annos 7 

_ Suſtentata ruet moles & machina mundi. * 
But not tb prove all this}; firſt caſt an Ehe,) I 
| And look on all below, on all on high, th 
T he ſolid Earth, the Seas, and arched Shy : th 

One fatal hour at laſt muſt ruin all | a 


This glorious Frame, that ſtood ſo long, muſt fal. 
1 H 3 * „ r e 
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This Opinion of theirs is conſonant enough 

to their wild Principles, fave only in that 

Point of its Suddenneſs, Una dies dabit exi- 

N. One day ſhall deſtroy or make an end 

Fit. F | 

TE Stoicks were alſo of Opinion, that 

the World muſt be diſſolved, as we may 

learn from the Seventh Book of Laertius,*in 

the Life of Zeno, 'Aptonet d' avroic, O'c. The 

hold, that the World is corruptible for theſ: 

Reaſons ; 1. Becauſe it was generated, and 

had a Beginning. 2. Becauſe That is cor- 

ruptible in the whole, whoſe Parts are cor- 

ruptible: But the Parts of the World are 

corruptible, being daily tranſmuted one in- 

to another. 3. That which is capable of 

Mutation, from better to worſe, is corrup- 

tible. But ſuch is the World; ſomerimes 

being afflicted with long Heats and Droughts, 

ſometimes with continued Showers and In- 

undations. To theſe we may add, 4. ac- 

cording to ſome of their Opinions, Becauſe 

the Sun and Stars being fed with Vapours ex- 

haled from the Earth, all the Moiſture will at 

length be drawn out, and the World fly on 

fire. They were afraid, Ne humorg ommi* Minut. 

conſumpto totus mundus igneſceret. The Poet Fel. 

Lucan, who ſeems to be of the Stoick Sect, in 

the Beginning of his Firſt Book, deſcribing 

the Diſſolution of the World, makes it to be 

2 Falling in Pieces of the whole Frame of 
ee 9 Heaven 
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Heaven and Earth, and a Jumbling and Con- 
founding of all their Parts together. 


| — Lic cum compage ſolutd 
Secula tot mundi ſuprema coegerit hora; 
Antiquum repetent iterum Chaos omnia; miſtis 
Hadera ſyderibus concurrent; ignea Pontum 
Aſtra petent, tellus extendere littora nolet, 
Excutietque fretum ;, fratri contraria Phœbe 
Hit, & obliquum bi gas agitare per orbem 
Indignata diem poſcet ſibi; totaque diſcors 
Machina divulſi turbabit fadera mundi. 


— & when the laſt Hour ſhall 
So many Apes end, and this difgjointed, All 
To Chaos back return ; then all the Stars ſhall be 
Blended together ; then thoſe burning Lights 


on high 


CY 


In Sea hall drench ; Earth then her Shores 

all not extend, 

But to the Waver give Way; the Moon her 

* Courſe ſhall bend 

Ou to her Brothers, aud diſdaining ſtill to 

Arie . 

Her Chariot Wheel athwart the heavenly Orb, 
ſhall ſtrive 206 

To rule the Day; thit Frame to Diſcord bent, 
The World's Peace ſhall diſturb, and all in 
ſunder rent. 


This Diſſolution of the World, they held, 

ſhould be by Water and by Fire alternately 

at certain Periods, but eſpecially by — 
whic 
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which they call £4Tv;#5v. Philo, Oi q Erwi- 
xo! Tic Oboe T8 ucous airiay Qaot Thy u. 
xv & Tos 801 roc duapare, Jula 
ve ]M“⁵]ic mepoJors dvanuerav TH Tov- 
Ta eic tauTiv. T he Stoicks ſay, that the 
Cauſe of the Deſtruction of the World is the 
irreſiſtible Force of Fire that is in things, which 
in long Periods of T ime, conſumes and diſ- 
folves all things into itſelf. Euſeb.Prap.l.r5. 


| Apeoner ) role wpeopuTaTUS TOY &TQg This Ripe= 


gc, EExerBola TATE KATH re et TIVAS ue 
cas, eic dp ae dvaruoeruy Tara. T he 
moſt ancient of that Sect held, T hat at certain 
vaſt Perisds of Time all things were rariſied 
into Air, being reſolved into an Ethereal Fire. 
This 'ExTypwo:s of the Stoicks we find men- 
tioned by many, both Chriſiian and Heathen 
Writers, as beſides the fore-quoted Minutins 
Felix, Fuſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus 
in 5. Strom. Plutarch, Seneca, and others. The 
Time of this Conflagration Seneca determines 
not, but ſaith only, it ſhall be when Go» 
pleaſes. 3 Queſt. Nat. cap. 20. 8. Cum Deo 
viſum, vetera finire, ordiri meliora; ] hen it 
ſhall ſeem good to Go p to put an End to old 
things, and to begin better. Some there be 
who tell us of the Annus Platonicus or Mag- 


nus, by which they underſtand ſuch a Period 


of Time, as in which all the heavenly Bo- 
dies {hall be reſtored to the ſame Site and Di- 
ſtance they were once in, in reſpe& of one 
another: As ſuppoſing that all the Seven Pla- 

| nets 
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nets were at the Moment of Creation in the 


firſt Degree of Aries, till they come all to be 
in the ſame Degree again; all that Space of 
Time is called the Great Year, Annus Mag- 
aus. In this Year they tell us, that the Height 
of Summer is the Conflagration, and the 
Depth of Winter the Inundation ; and ſome 
Aſtrologers have been ſo vain as to aſſign the 
Time both of the Inundation and Confla- 

ration. Seneca, 3 Oudſt. Nat. cap. 20. Bero- 
2 i Belum interpretatus 45 dicit, curſu 
iſta ſyderum fieri, & adeò quidem affirmat, ut 
conflagrationi atque diluvio tempus aſſignet. 
Arſura enim terrena contendit, quando omnia ſy- 
dera in Cancro convenerint : inundationem fu- 
turam, quando eadem ſyderum turba in Capri- 
corno convenerit. Beroſus, who interpreted 
Belus, ſaith, T hat thoſe things come to paſr 
according to the Courſe of the Stars : and be ſc 
confidently affirms it, that he aſſigns the Time 
both for the Conflagration and Inundation. For 
that all earthly Bodies will be burnt up, when 
all the Stars ſhall meet in Cancer ; and the. In- 
undation will fall out, when the ſame ſhall be 
in Conjunct ion in Capricorn, Concerning the 


Manner of this Conflagration, they held it 


ſhould be ſudden. Senec. Natura ſubito ad 
ruinam, & toto impetu ruit; licet ad originem 
parcè utatur viribus, diſpenſetque ſe incremen- 
tit fallacibus.  Momento.fit cints, diu ſylva,&c. 
Nature doth ſuddenly, and with all its Force, 


naß on io Run; though, lo the Riſe and For. 


A. mation 
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mation of T hings, it uſeth its Strength ſpa: 
ringly, diſpenſing its Influence, and cauſing 
them to grow by inſenſ fable 2 a Wood is 
long in growing up, but reduced to Aſhes almo 
yy — 9 ſome of bat 
abſurd as wo think, that the Stars ſhould 
juſtle and be daſhed one againſt another. 
Senec. lib. de conſolatione ad Marciam: Cum 
tempus advenerit, quo ſe mundus revocaturus 
— ny LI cædent; & fyde- 
ra ſyderibus incurrent ; & omni flagrante na- 
teria, uno igne, quicquid nunc ex diſpoſito lu- 
cet, ardebit, W hen the Time ſhall come, that 
the _— again to reſtore and renew itſelf, 
riſp, theſe things ſhall batter and mall 
— elves by their own Strength, the Stars 
Hall run or fall foul upon one another, and all 
the Matter flaming, whatſoever now, accordin 
to its ſettled Order and Diſpoſition ſhines, fa 
then burn in one Fire. Here, by the wa 
may, with Dr. More 'T Sout's Immortality, Bs. 
cap. 18.] take notice, how coarſiy, not ” 
lay ridiculouſly, the Stoicks philoſophize, 
* when they are turned out of their Road- 
5 „ way of Moral Sentences, and pretend to 
give an Account of the Nature of Things. 
0 For, what Errors can be more groſs than 
* they entertain of Go p, of the Soul, and of 


the Stars? they making the two former 


0 corporeal Subſtances, and feeding the lat- 


3 ter with the Vapours of the Earth; affirm- 
ing that the Sun (ups the Water of the 


© great 
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great Ocean to quench his Thirſt, but that 
the Moon drinks off the leſſer Rivers and 
© Brooks; which is as true as that the Aſs 
* drank up the Moon. Such Conceits are 
F more fit for Anacreon in a drunken Fitt to 
5 ſtumble upon, who, to invite his Compa- 
S nions to tipple, compoſed that Catch, 


IIe bh Y atpac, 

O & havoc Otnaooayv. 

T he Sea drinks up the Vapours, 
And the Sun the Sea. 


© than to be either found out or owned by a 


8 


ſerious Philoſopher. And yet Seneca migh- 
tily triumphs in this Notion, of foddering 
the Stars with the thick Fogs of the Earth, 
and declares his Opinion with no mean 
Strains of Eloquence, G c. 

As for the Extent of this Conflagration, 
they held, that not only the Heavens ſhould 
be burnt, but that the Gods themſelves 
thould nor eſcape Scot-free. So Seneca, Re- 
ſoluto mundo, & Diis in unum confuſir. When 
the World ſhall be diſſolved, and the Gods 
confounded and blended together into one. And 
again, Atque omnes pariter Deos perdet nox 
aliqua & Chaos. And, in like manner, a certain 
Night and Chaos ſhall deſtroy all the Gods. 
Is not this wiſe Philoſophy ? If their Morali- 

their Phyſicks, their 

Wiſe Man they boaſt of, might be ſo deno- 
by of Gotham. 

e 
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Burt let us look a little farther, and we 
ſhall find, that the Stocks were not the firſt 
Authors of this Opinion of the Conflagra- 
tion; but that it was of far greater Antiquity 
than that Sect. Others of the more ancient 
Philoſophers having entertained it, vis. Em- 

docles, as Clemens Alexandrinus teſtifies. in 

is 5 Strom. Qe scout Tore ele Thy T8 Tupec 
d peTaporge That there ſhall ſome time be 
a Change of the World into the Nature or Sub- 
ſtance of Fire. 2. Heraclitus, as the ſame 
Clemens ſhews at large out of him in the 
ſame place, rue r dvanaupaverai uni eu- 
rug, Oc. And Laertius, in the Life of 
Heraclitus, he taught, "Eva «va roy u6oucy, e- 
vaolai Te abr &% Tvpoc, ud! THY ExTvVESoVny 
KATH TAE TEpiofee EVANNGE TOY GULTAYTR iG- 
That there is but one World, and that it 
was. generated out of Fire, and again burnt up 
or turned into Fire, at certain Periods alter- 
ately throughout all Ages. I might add to 
theſe the Ancient Greek Poets, Sophocles and 
Diphilus, as we find them quoted by Juſtin 
artyr, and Clemens Alexandrinus. Neither 
yer were theſe the firſt Inventers and Broach- 
ers of this Opinion, but they received it b 
Tradition from their Forefathers, and look'd 
upon it as an Oracle and Decree of Fate. 
Ovid ſpeaks of it as ſuch, in the Firſt of his 
Metamorpboſis. 4 Tapes! 


Eſſe 
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Eſſe quoque in fatis reminiſcitur; aſfore _ 
: 


Quo mare, quo tellus, correptaque regia c 
deat, 2 mundi moles el laboret. 


. Beſides by Doom 
Of certain Fate, he knew the T ime ſhould 
come 3 e 
When Fa, Earth, raviſh'd Heav'n, the curi- 
ous Frame . | 
Of this World's Maſs ſhould fprink in purging 
me. 
* Lib, 7. And Lucan *; | 
Hos Cæſar, populos fi nunc non uſſerit tonic, 
Uret cum terris, uret cum gurgite pontt : 
Communis mundo ſupereſt rogus oſſibus Aſtra 
 Miſturus. ---=-- 
F now theſe Bodies want their Fire and Uri; 
At laſt with the whole Globe they'll ſurely burn ; 
The World expects one general Fire: And thou 
Muſt go where theſe poor Souls are wandring 
- now. h 


Now, though ſome are of Opinion, that by 
Fata here are to be underſtood the Sibylline 
Oracles, and to that Purpoſe do alledge ſome 
Verſes out of thoſe extant under that Title, 
as Laftantins, in his Book De ira Dei, cap. 23. 
Ka / ore Thy 6pyyv Octv Beni Tpaivora, 

AM EkeuBpiborra, ua EENuovTa TE yYewas 
Alparwv &xaoay in” νꝭꝗsmus re . 


And 


— 


nne md © *% . a» kk *© 
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And it ſhall ſome time be, that Go p not any 
more mitigating His Anger, but aggravating 
it, ſhall deſtroy the whole Race 2 
conſuming it by a Conflagration. 


And in another Place there is Mention made; 
of a River of Fire that ſhall deſcend from 
Heaven, and burn up both Earth and Sea. 


Tunc ardens fluvius calo manabit ab alto 

Igneus, atque locos conſumet funditus omnes, 

Terramque, Oceanumque ingentem, & cærula 
ponti, 

Stagnaque, tum fluvios, fontes, Ditemque ſe- 
verum, 

Caleſtemque polum, cali quoque lumina in #5 
num 

Fluxa ruent, formd deletd prorſus eorum, 

Aſtra cadent, etęuim de cœlo cuntta re: 
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F 4 "he. 
Then ſhall a bituing Flood flow from the 
gh 


Heav'ns on high, 
And with its fiery Streams all Places utterly 
Deſtroy, Earth, Ocean, Lakes, Rivers, Foun- 
tains, Hell, 


And benvny Poles, the Lights in Firmament 


that dell, 
Lofing their beauteous Form ſhall be obſcur'd, 


and all 


Raught from their Places, down from Heavn 


to Earth ſhall fall. 
Now 
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Now becauſe the Verſes now extant under 
the Name of $:bylline Oracles are all ſuſpect- 
ed to be falſe and Pſeudepigrapha; and many 
of them may be demonſtrated ro be of no 
greater Antiquity than the Emperor Auto- 
uinus Pius his Reign; and becauſe it cannot 
be proved, that there was any ſuch thing in 
the Ancient genuine $:bylline Oracles; 1 ra- 
ther think, (as I ſaid before) that it was a 
Doctrine of ancient Tradition, handed down 
from the firſt Fathers and Patriarchs of the 
World. Joſephut, in his Antiquitzes, runs it 
up as high as Adam, from whom Seth his Son 
received it; his Father, faith he, foretelling 
him, d@avopty To d £ocola, TV pev nor” 
Ioguy Tvpoc, Tov q ara Play uot Roc Uda roc * 
T hat there ſhould be a Deſtruction of the U- 
ni verſe, once by the Violence of Fire, and a- 
gain by the Force and Abundance of Water ; 
in Conſequence whereof he erected two Pil- 
lars, one of Brick, which might endure the 
Fire, and another of Stone, which would 
reſiſt the Water; and upon them engraved 
his Aſtronomical Obſervations, that ſo the 

might remain to Poſterity: And one of theſe 
Pillars, he faith, continued in Syria until his 
Days. Whether this Relation be true or nor, 
it may be thence collected, that this was an 


- univerſal Opinion, received by Tradition, 


both among Jews and Gentiles, That the 
World ſhould one Day be conſumed by Fire. 
It may be proved by good Authority, * 

N * the 


i 
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the ancient Gauls, Chaldeans, and Indians, 


had this Tradition among them; which 
they could not receive from the Greek Phi- 
loſophers or Poets, with whom they had no 


Intercourſe; but it muſt, in all Probability, 


be derived down to both from the ſame 
Fountain and Original; that is, from the 


firſt Reſtorers of Mankind, Noah, and his 


Sons. ©: | 

I now proceed to the Third Particular 
propoſed in the Beginning ; that is, to give 
Anſwer to the ſeveral Queſtions concerning 
the Diſſolution of the World. 
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The firſt Queſtion concerning the Wolf s 
Diſſolution, Whether. there be any thing 
in Nature that may probably cauſe 


or argue a future Diſſolution ® Three 
Pede le "Means fropounded and diſ- 


. 


811 Coe 22 008 


The Waters again naturally overflowing and 
Covering the Earth. 


H E firſt Queſtion is, Whether 
there be any thing in Nature, 
e Which may tove and demon- 
Weide ſtrate, or probably argue and in- 


1 r a future Diſſolution ? To lich I an- 


- ſwer, That I think chere is nothing in Na- 
mure which doth neceſſarily e a fu- 
ture Diſſolution: But that Poſition of the 
Peripatetict Schools may, for ought I know, 
be true Philoſophy; Poſt ordinario Dei con- 
f — mundus poſſet durare in æternum. —4 
| pong the ordinary Concourſe of Gov | with ſe 
Cauſes] the World might endure for c- 
ver. But though a, future Diſſolution by 
-NaturaFCaules, be not demonſtrable; yet 


ſome 


Tc 
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ſome poſſible, if not probable} Accidents 
there are; which, if they ſhould ha pen, 
.might inferr ſuch 's Diſſolution. - Thoſe are 
Four: The Poſſibility f WP 

1. TRE Waters again W. v and co | 
vering the Earth, | | 
. Tur Extinction of the Sin: © 

3. Tux Eruption of the Central Fire en⸗ 
doſed i in the Eartnn. 

4. FR Drineſs and Irflanimabiliry of 
the Earth under the Torrid Zone, pa the 
Eruption of all the Y. ulcano's at once. 

Bur before I treat of theſe, it will not be 
amiſs, a little to conſider the old Argument 
for the World's Diſſolution, and that is, its 
daily Conſeneſcence and Decay ; which, if it 
can be proved, will in Proceſs of time neceſ- 
ſarily inferr a Diſſolution. For as the A poſtle 
ſaith in another Cafe, That whichdecayeth.and 
waxeth old is ready to vaniſh away, Heb. viii. 
13. That which continually waſtes, willar laſt 
be quite conſumed ; that which daily grows 
weaker and weaker, will in time Joſe all its 
Force. So the Age, and Stature, and Strength 
of Man, and all other Animals, every Gene- 
ration decreaſing, they Will in che Erd came 
to nothing. And that all theſe and all other 
things do ſucceſſwelyidimiaiſh and decay in 
all Natural Perfections and Qualities, as well 
as Moral, hath been the received Opinion, 
not only of the Vulgar, but even of Philoſo= - 


phers themſelves 9 our 
2 2 Times. 


Pa 


; 
- 
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auen ountto mortalium generi minorem indies 
menſuram ſtaturæ propenwdum obſeruatur : ra- 


roſque patribus proceriores conſumente uber- 


tatem ſeminum "exuſtione ; in cujut Vices nunc 
vergat æbum. In ſum; It it obſerved, that 
the Meaſure of the Stature of all Mankind de: 
creaſes and growms-leſs daily: And that there 
are few taller than their Parents; the Burning, 


5 which the Age inclines) conſuming the 


| of the Seeds. 44 ' 
Terra. malos homines nunc educat atque puſullos, 
N © 1 Juvenal Sat. 


The Earth now breeds Men bad and ſneall. 1 


And Gellius, 2 7 —— lib. 3. c. o. Et nunc 
guaſi jam mundo ſeneſcemte rerum atque homi- 
wm derreme ma ſunt. And now, as if tbe 
World wuaeed bid, there is a Decrement or De- 
cay botb of Things aud Men. I might accu- 
mulate Places out of the Ancients: and Mo- 


dertns to this e but that hath been al- 
ready done by others 


-Bvr this Opinion, how general ſoever it 
was formerly, was inconſiderately, and with- 


out ſufficient Ground, taken up at firſt ; and 


afterwards without due Examination embra- 


ced and followed, as appears by Dr. Hake- 


Wills Apology, wherein it is ſo fundamentally 
- - confuted, that 
all conſiderate Perſons. © For that Author hath 


it hath ſince been rejected by 
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at large demonſtrated, that neither the pre- 
tended Decay of the Heavenly, Bodies in re- 
gard of Motion, Light, Heat, or Influence, 
or of any of the Elements; neither the pre. 
tended Decay of Animals, and particularly 
and eſpecially of Mankind, in regard of Age 
and Duration, of Strength and Stature, of 
Arts and Wits, of Manners and Converſa- 
tion, do neceſfarily inferr any Decay in the 
World, or any Tendency to a Diſſolution. 
For tho' there be at Times great Changes of 
Weather, as long continuing Droughts, and 
no leſs faſting Rains; exceſſwe Floods and 
Inundations of the Sea; prodigious Tempeſts 
and Storms of Thunder, Lightning and Hail; 
which ſeem to threaten the Ruin of the World, 
violent and raging Winds, Spouts and Hurri- 
canes, which turn up the Sea to the very 
Bottom, and ſpread it over the Land; formida- 
ble and deſtructiye Earthquakes, and furious 
Eruptions of Vulcano g or Burning Mountains, 
which waſte the Country far and wide, over- 
whelming or ſubverting great Cities, and 
burying 2 in their Ruins, or as 
the Scripture ſpeaks, Making of a City a Heap, 
of a defenced City a Ruin. Though theſe and 
many other Changes do frequently happen, 
at uncertain Seaſons as to us, yet are they ſo 
ordered by the wiſe Providence of the Al- 
19850 Creator and Governour of the 
World, as nearly to balance one another, 
| & 3 1554. 5: 5 


> 
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and to keep alkthirigs in an 
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YEgquilibrinm ; ſo 
that as it iS ſaid of the Sea, that what it 
gains in one Plaue, it loſes in another, it may 
be ſaid proportionably of the other Elements 


and. Meteors; Thätge for Example, a long 


Drought in one Place is compenſated proba- 
bly at the fame! time by as long a Rain m 
other; and. at -another time che Scene 
ing changed thy as durable a Drought in 


this, as laſting a Rain in that. The ſame 


_. Commorions" 4 


may de flid of yiotemt and continuing Heats 


| ind-Colds'in' ſeycral Places, that they have 


the like Viciſſituſſes and Changes whereby in 
the quhole they: ſo balance and counterpoiſe 
one another; that adither prevails over other, 
but continueand cirrh on the World as ſurely 
and: ſteddily, as if there were no ſuch Con- 
trarĩeties and Fights, mo ſuch Tumults and 
ahem The only Ob- 
jection againſt this Opinion, is the Longevity 
of::the:Amtediluvian' Patriarchs, and —— 
alſb (I mean th firſt) of the Poſidiluwiun. 
Bor immedlatehy after thę hood; the Age of 


Man didugrat lly -decreaſe:every Genera- 


tion lin great Prophtions; ſu that had it con- 
tinued ſo to do at that Rare, tlie Life of Man 


. . badifoon/comerta nothing, Why it ſhould 
dt ſaſt ſettle at Threeſcore and ten Vrars, 48 


almean Term: ünd there continue ſo many 
Ages, wirhout any farther Change and Di- 


minurion, is, Lconfdſs, a Myſtery too hard 


for? me to reveal £ However, there muſt be 
| | e 
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a great and extraordinary Change at the 
Time of the Flood, either in the Pempera- 
ture of the Air, or Quality of the Flood, or 
in the Temper and Conſtitution of the Bo- 
dy of Man, yhich induced this Decrement 
of Age. That the 'Temper and Conſtitution 
of the Bodies of the Antediluvians was more 
firm and durable * that of their Poſterity 
after the Flood: And that this Change of 
Term of Life was not wholly to be attri- 
buted to Miracle, may both be demonſtra- 
ted from the gradual Decreaſe of the Age of 
the Poſtdiliruigns. For had it been miracu- 
lous, Why ſhould not the Age of. the very 
firſt Generation after the Flood have been 
reduced to that Term? And what Account 
can we give of their holding out for ſome 
Generations againſt the Inconveniencies of 


the Air, or Deteriority of Diet, but the 


Strength and Firmneſs of their Conſtitutions ? 


which yet was originally owing to the Tem- 
perature of the Air, or Quality of their Di- 
C 


et, or both; ſeeing. a Change in theſe (for 


there was no other viſible Cauſe ) did 


by Degrees prevail againſt, and impair it. 
What Influence the lying ſo long of the Wa- 
ter upon the Earth might have ugon the 
Air and Earth, in changing, them for the 
worſe, and rendring them more unfit for the 
Maintenance and Continuance of Humane 
Life, 4 will not now diſpute. But whatever 
might be the Cauſe of the Longævity of the 

; Bt + ves 
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Autediluviam, and the Contracting of the 
Age of the Poſtdiluvians, it is manifeſt, that 
the Age of theſe did at the laſt ſertle, as 1 
ſaid, at or about the Term of Threeſcorc 
and ten, and hath there continued for Three 
thouſand Vears without any Diminution. 

I'rxocteD now to the Accidents which 
might poſſibly, in Proceſs of Time, inferr a 
Diſſolution of the World. | 
© 1, TAI Poſſibility of he Water, in Procels 
of Time, again reign and covering of 
the Earth. 

Fox, firſt of all, the Rains continually 
waſhing down and carrying away Earth from 
the Mountains, it-is neceſſary; that as well 
the Height as the Bulk of them that are not 
wholly rocky, ſhould anſwerably decreaſe ; 
and that they do ſo, is evident in Experience. 
For, as I have elſewhere noted, I have been 
informed by a Gentleman of good Credit, 
that whereas the Steeple of Craich, in the 
Peak of Derbyſhire, in the Memory of ſome 
old Men then living [ 1672.] could not have 
been ſeen from a certain Hill lying between 
Hopton and Wihirkſworth, now not only the 


"Steeple, but a great Part of the Body of the 


Church may _— thence be ſeen ; which 


comes to paſs by the Sinking of a Hill be- 


tween the Church 'and the Place of View : 


— parallel Example whereto the learned 


and Haſleby in 


Plot gives * a Hill between Hibbertoſt 


41 Ire Hi Nat. 
bumptonſbi © 95 Heal 4 
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Stafford. p. 113. And thus will they conti- 


nue to do ſo long as there falls any Rains, 
and as they retain any Declivity, that is, till 
they be leveled with the Plains. 

Ix Confirmation of this Particular, I have 
received from my ingenious Friend Mr, Ed- 
ward 'Lhuyd, ſome notable Obſervations of 
his own making concerning the Mountains 
of Wales; which do demonſtrate that. not 
only: the looſer and the lighter Parts of the 
Mountains, as Earth, Sand, Gravel, and 
{mall Stones, may be waſhed down by the 
Rains: But the moſt ſolid and bulky Rocks 
themſelves, by the violent Deſcent of tlie 
Waters down their Chinks and Precipices, 
be in time undermined and ſubverted. Take 
them in his own Words: 
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*Uron the reading of your Diſcourſe of 


the Rains continually waſhing away, and 
carrying down Earth from the Mountains, 
] was put jn mind of ſomething pertinent 
© thereto, which I have obſerved in the Moun- 


-* tains of Caernarvonſþire, viz. | 


1. FIRST, That generally the higher the 
© Hills are, the more ſteep are: their Preci- 
© pices and Declivities, $5 except the Sea 
* Rocks) thus Moel y Wydbhrha, y Grib gotch, 
and twenty others that might be named, 
* reputed the higheſt Hills in Wales, have the 


'* ſteepeſt Rocks of any Mountains I have 


* ſeen; and that not only in their higheſt 


£ Cliffs, bur alſo in moſt of their other Crags, 


© till 
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© till you deſcend: to the lower Valleys: This 
© I can aſcribe to nothing elſe but the Rains 
and Snow, which fall on thoſe high Moun- 
© tains, I think; in ten times the Quantity 


_ © they do on the lower Hills and Valleys. 


2. © I nave obſerved a conſiderable Quan- 
© tity of the Chips or Parings (if I may ſo 
< call them) of. theſe Cliffs to lie in vaſt 
© Heaps at the Roots of them; and theſe 
© are. of ſeveral: Sorts and Materials; being 
© in ſome Places covered with Graſs, and in 
©. others/as bare as the Sea Shore: And thoſe 
© bare Places do conſiſt ſometimes of Gra- 
© vel, and an innumerable: Number of Rock 
Fragments, from a Pound Weight to twen- 
© ty, c. and are ſometimes. compaſed of 
huge Stones, from an hundred Pound 
Weight to ſeveral Tunsss. 
3. Ix the Valleys of Lhanberys and Nant- 
Phbrancon, the People find it neceſſary to 
rid their Grounds often of the Stones 
* which the Mountain Floods bring down; 
* and yet notwithſtanding this Care, they of- 
© ten loſe conſiderable Parcels of Land. 
4. ©I AFFIRM, That by this means not 
© only, ſuch Mountains as conſiſt of much 
Earth and ſmall Stones, or of ſofter Rocks, 
© and ſuch as are more eaſily diſſoluble, are 
thus waſted, but alſo the hardeſt Rocks in 
© Wales; and they ſeem to be as weighty, 


and of as firm and cloſe a Texture as Mar- 


ble itſelf. It happen d in the Valley of 


c 
« {Vane 
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* Nant-Phvrancon, Anno 1685. that Part of 
Rock of one of the impendent Cliffs, 
calbd yy Hyſvae, became, ſo undermined, 


* (doubtleſs by the continual Rains and ſub- 
* rerraneous Veins of Water occaſioned by 
them) that loſing its Hold it fell down in 
© ſeveral Pieces, and in its Pafſage down a 
* ſtrep and craggy Cliff, diflodged thouſands 
Jof other Stones, whereof many were in- 
© tercepted e er they came down to the Val- 
© ley, but as much came down as ruin'd a 
F (mall Piece of Ground ; and ſeveral Stones 
© were ſcatter'd at leaſt 200 Vards aſunder. 
In this Accident one great Stone, the big- 
geſth remaining Piece of the broken Rock, 
made ſuch a Trench in its Deſcent, as the 
© {mall Mountain Rills commonly run in; 
and when it came down to the plain 
Ground, it continued its Paſſage through 
a ſmall Meadow, and a conſiderable Brook 
and lodged itſelf on the other fide it. 
From hence I gather, that all the other vaſt 
Stones that lie in our mountanous Val- 
© leys, have by ſuch Accidents as this fallen 
© down.” Unleſs perhaps we may do better 
c to referr the greateſt Part of them to the 
*: univerſal Deluge. For conſidering there 
v ate” ſome thouſands of them in theſe two 
© Valleys of Llunberyt and Nant-Phran- 
cm] whereof (for what I can learn) there 


are but two or three that have fallen in the 


Memory of any Man now living ; in the 


© ordina» 
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ordinary Courſe of Nature we ſhall be 
© compelled-/to allow the Teſt many thou- 
© ſands of Years more than the Age of the 
© World.” So far Mr. Lhuyd. 

To this laſt Particular, and for a farther 
Account of it, may be added, That ſometimes 
there happen ſtrange and violent Storms and 
Hurricanes, wherein the Rain is driven with 
that Force upon the Tops and Sides of the 
Mountains by furious and tempeſtuous Winds, 
as to do more Execution upon them by break- 
ing in Pieces, tearing ang throwing down 
Rocks and Stones, in a few Days, than in the 
ordinary Courſe of Nature, by the uſual Wea- 
ther is effected in many hundred Vears, 
2. By reaſon of the Abundance of Earth 
thus waſhed off the Mountains by Shots of 
Rain, and carried down with the Floods to 
the Sea; about the Out-lets of the Rivers, 
where the violent Motion of the Water cea- 
ſes, ſettling to the Bottom, and raiſing it up 
by Degrees above the Surface of the Water, 
the Land continually gains upon, and drives 
back the Sea: The Egyptian Pharos, ot Light- 
Houſe, of old Time ſtood in an Iſland a good 
Diſtance from Land, which is now joined to 
the Continent, the interjacent Fretum having 
been filled up by the Silt brought down by 
the River Nilus in the Time of the Flood 


ſubſiding there. Indeed, the ancient Hiſto- 
rians do truly make the whole Land of E- 
Opt to have been da aoraps, the Gift of 
Ws fab | the 
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the River, and by this means gained from 
the Sea. Seneca, in the Sixth Book of his 


Nat. Queſt. chap. 26. gives this Account, 
/Egyptus ex limo tota concrevit. Tantum enim 


(i Homero fide) aberat a continenti Pharos, 


quantum navis diurno curſu metiri plenis lata 
velis poteſt. Sed continenti admota eſt, Tur- 
bidus enim defluens Nilus, multumque ſe- 
cum limum trahens, & eum ſubinde apponens 
prioribus Ferris, Ægyptum annuo incremento 
ſemper ultra tulit. Inde pinguis & limoſi ſoli 
eſt, nec ulla intervalla in ſe babet; ſed cre- 
uit in ſolidum areſcente limo, quo preſſa erat 
O'redens ſtructura, Cc. that is, all Egypt is 
but a Concretion of Mud. For (if Homer 
may be believed) the Pharos was as far di- 
ſlant from the Continent, as a Ship with full 
Sail could run in a Day's time: but now it it 


joined to it. For Nilus' flowing with troubled 


Waters bringt down a great deal of Mud and 
Silt, and adding it to the old Land, carries 
on Egypt farther and farther ſtill by an annu- 
al Increaſe. Hence it is of a fat and muddy 
Hil, and hath no Pores or Cavities in it. And 
this Reaſon he gi ver why it is not troubled with 
Earthquakes. - Which alſo may be the Rea- 
ſon why it hath no freſh Springs and Foun- 
tains: For though indeed Dr. Robinſon doth 
very probably impure, its. Want of Rain and 
Springs to the Want of Mountains; yet be- 
cauſe (as we ſhall afterwards prove) Springs 
may be derived from Mountains at a good 


Diſtance, 
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Diſtance, I know not whether all Mountains 
are ſo far remote from Egypt, as that there 
may be no ſubterraneous Channels of that 
Length, as to derive the Water even thither 
from them; and, therefore, probably one 
Reaſon of their Wanting of Springs may be 


the Denſity and Thickneſs of the Soil, where- 


it becomes impenetrable to the Water; 


and it may be, ſhould they uſe the ſame 


Artifices there, which the Inhabitants of the 


Lower Auſtria, and of the Territory of 


Modena and Bologna in Ttaly do, that is, dig 


and bore quite through this Coat of Mud 


till they come to a Sand, or looſer Earth; 
they might, in like manner, procure them- 
ſelves Fountains of ſpringing Water. Thus, 


| by Reaſon of the great Rivers, Po, » Athefss, 


renta, and others, which empty themſelves 


Into the Lagune, or Shallows about e. 


nice in Italy, and in Times of Floods bring 
down thither great ſtore of Earth; thoſe La- 
gune are in danger to be in time atterrated, 
and with the ſituate in the midſt of 
them, added to the firm Land, they being 


already bare at every Ebb, only Channels 


maintain'd from all the neighbouring Pla- 
res to the City, not without conſiderable 
Charge to the · State in Engines and Labour- 
ers in ſome Places to clear them of the Mud, 
wherewith other wiſe they would indanger 
to be obſtructed and choaked up-; | which 


Engines they call Cava- fango s. Thus inthe 


Camarg, 


[ox 
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Camarg, or Iſle that the River Rhoſue makes 
near Arles in Provence, there hath been ſo 
much lately gained from the Sea, that the 
Watch-Tower had, in the Memory of ſome 
Men living 1665, been removed forward 
three times, as we were there informed; 
which I have already entred in this Work. 
And it ſeems to me probable, that the whole 
Low-Conntrys were thus gained from the 
Sea: For, Varenius in his Geography tells 
us, That ſinking a Well at Amſterdam, at 
near a hundred Foot depth, they met with 
da Bed or Floor of Sand and Cockle-Shells ; 
* whence it is evident, one would think, that 
©of Old Time the Bottom of the Sea lay ſo 
deep, and that that hundred Foot Thickneſs 
© of Earth above the Sand aroſe from the Se- 
* diments of the Waters of thoſe great Rivers, 
the Rhine, Scheld, Maes, Cc. which there- 
© abouts'empried themfelves into the Sea, and, 
in Times of Floods, brought down with 
© them abundance of Earth from the upper 


1 ; 


© Grounds. ” The fame Original, doubtleſs, * 
had that great Level of the Fens, running 


through the Iſle of Ely, Holland in Lincoln- 
- fhirez and Mauꝛrſbiand in Norfolk. That there 
huth been no ſmall Quantity of Earth thus 


brought down, appears alſo in that along the 

Channels of moſt great Rivers; as for Ex- 
ample, the Thames and ent in England, 
elpecially near theit Mouths or Out- lets, 
between the Mountains and higher Grounds 
. vb W F on | 
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on each Side, there are large Levels and 
7 whichſcem to have been originally 
3 of the Sea, raiſed up, and atterrated by 
; Each and Silt brought down by thoſe Ri- 
bd vers in great Floods. 

; »Strabo, in the Firſt Book of his Geography, 
"hich much to this purpoſe: H yp Te5oXuoi 
N rd gungara. T% cu ray Torauby * 
col Fept e ra 78 Ls Ta He Eryby, ual 
1 Exubfes Epmuia* rept 5 r 78 Sido 1 Koh 
"Xu rapahlr, 911406, N rare, Kou daba- 
tho xj Sgr. rep T0 Oecub dera * T6 "Tow oy 
* 2 Oquioutfie, To 0 Ala dvar redicu, nod Thc 
Dane rd TM. Obro 5 n it rd day, 
| | Aras yap uuf "Toy Ned „Ahrrelpivrec Tov 
"+ $$ 19 abr bes, of u 4d of F Aron 
* Irren le- of wh Flap TE x 1 X6- 
5 i 9 eri rer 2. Xenurfpes JEHOLEvAr TONMES * 
7 10 £5104. 6 Tipaper, 0 Th Kami To epos 
e i 29's & N yer EXTET TUE T1 D], 


- 
| 
. pe 
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* afrer 2a while, he adds, Obro ue 
era, re gquddiua, T6 rah. dy 8 wy 

© eiyiadav ageiueycry ar ovvegeic xn rde tn THY 
= L * #6raugy riß. That is, For this Landing 
"ih 2. 1 and Atieration of the Stire of the Sea, is, for 
| Abe * part, About the Mouths of Rivers, as, 
the Outelets of Itter, the Places called 
ET aud the Deſ 1 of-Scythia ; about thoſe 
his, "which ir 


ſandy; 
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ſandy, and lot, and ſoft ; about Thermodon 
and Iris, all Themiſcyra, the Plain of the 
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Amazons, and the moſt Part of Sidene. And 


the like may be ſaid of other Rivers. For 
all of them imitate the Nile, adding to the 
Continent or Main Land the P 

their Mouths, ſome more, ſome leſs ; thoſe leſs, 


art lying before 


that bring not down much Mud ; and thoſe 


more, that run a great way over ſoft and looſe 
Ground, and receive many Torrents : Of which 
Kind is the River Pyramus, Which hath ad- 
ded a great Part of its Land to Cilicia. Con- 
cerning Which there is an Oracle come abroad, 
importing, T hat there will a Time come in 
future Ages, when the River Pyramus ſhall 
carry on the Shore and Land up the Sea as far 
as Cyprus Ho it. might in Time 
happen, that the whole Sea ſhould gradually 
be landed up, beginning from the Shores, 1 

the Effuſions of the Rivers, that is, the Eart 

and Mud they bring down, did ſpread ſo wide 
as to be continuous. Thus far Strabo. But 
the Oracle he mentions, predicting the Car- 
rying on and Continuation of Cilicia as far 
as Cyprus, and the joining that Iſland to the 
Continent, proves falſe ; there having not 


been as yet, that we hear or read of, any 


conſiderable Advance made towards it, in 
almoſt 2000 Years, 

Now, the Rain thus continually waſhing 
away, and carrying down Earth from the 
Mountains and higher Grounds, and railing 

AW, up 
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up the Valleys near the Sea, as long as there 

g is any Deſcent for the Rivers, ſo long will 
they continue to run, carry forward the low 

Ground, and ſtreighten the Sea ; which al- 

fo by its Working, by reaſon of the Decli- 

vity, eaſily carries down the Earth towards 

the lower and -middle Part of its Channel 

, [Afvens,)- and by Degrees may fill it up. 

Monſieur Lowbere, in his late Voyage to Si- 
am, takes Notice of the Increaſe of the Banks 
and Sands in and near the Mouths of the 
great Rivers of the Oriental Kingdoms, 
occaſionꝰd by the Sediments brought down 
from the Countries by the ſeveral Streams ; 

ſo that, ſays he, the Navigation into and up 
thoſe Rivers grows more and more difficult, 
and may in Proceſs of Time be quite inter- 
rupted. The ſame Obſervation, I believe, 
may be made in moſt of our great Euro- 
pean Rivers, wherein new Beds are rais'd, 
and old ones enlarged. Moreover, the Clouds 
ſtill: pouring down Rain upon the Earth, it 
will deſcend as far as there is any Declivity ; 
and where that fails, it will ſtagnate, and, 
joining with the Sea, cover firſt the Skirts ot 
the Earth, and fo, by Degrees, higher and 
higher, till the whole be covered. 

Jo this we may add, that ſome Aſſiſtance 
toward the leveling of the Mountains, may 
be contributed by the Courſes and Catar- 
racts of ſubterraneous Rivers waſhing away 
the Earth continually, and weakning their 

Foun- 
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Foundations, ſo by Degrees cauſing them to 
founder, ſubſide, and fall in. That the Moun- 
tains do daily diminiſh, and many of them 
ſink; that the Valleys are raiſed ; that the 
Skirts of the Sea are atterrated, no Man can 
deny. That theſe things muſt needs, in Pro- 
ceſs of Time, have a very conſiderable and 
great Effect, is as evident; which what elſe 
can it be, than that we have mentioned ? 
Moxeoves, towards this levelling of the 
Mountains, and filling up of the Sea, the Fire 
alſo contributes its Mite. For the burnin 
Mountains or Vulcano's, as for Example, At- 
na and Veſuvins, vomit at Times out of their 
Boyvels, ſuch prodigidus Quantities of Sand 
and Aſhes, and with that Force, that the 
are by the Winds carried and diſperſed al 
over the Country, nay, tranſported over 
Seas into foreign and remote Regions ; but 
let fall ſo copiouſly in the circumjacent Pla- 
ces, as to cover the Earth to a conſiderable 
Phickneſs ; and not only ſo, but they alſo 
pour forth Floods of melted Stones, Minerals, 
and other Materials, that run down as low as 
the Sea, and fill up the Heavens, as of old one 
near Catana; and make Moles, and Promon- 
tories, or Points, as in the laſt Eruptions both 
of ina and Veſuvius; the Tops of theſe 
Mountains falling in, and ſubſiding propor- 
tionably to the Quantity of the ejected Mat- 
ter, as. Borellus proves: Meeting with a 
Quotation in Dr. Apology out ot 
| a 2 o- 
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oſephus Blancanus his Book De Mundi Fa- 

ica, I earneſtly deſired to get a Sight of 
that Book, but could nor procure it till the 
Copy of this Diſcourſe was out of my Hands, 
and lent upto London, in order to its Printing, 
But then obtaining it, I found it ſo exactly 
conſonant to my own Thoughts, and to what 
I have here written concerning that Subject; 
and ſome Particulars occurring therein by 
me omitted, that I could not forbear tranſla- 
ting the whole Diſcourſe into Exghſh, and 
annexing it to this Chapter, eſpecially becauſe 
the Book is not commonly to be met with. 
The Diſcourſe is firſt ſet down in his Book 
De locis Mat hematicis Ariſtotelir more at large, 
and afterward repeated in his Book De Mun- 
di Fabricd more briefly, if | 

PerGRATUM Lecfori fore exiſtimavi, fi rem 


ſcitu digniſſumam expoſuero, &c. I thought 


it might be very acceptable to the Reader, 
if I ſhould diſcover to him a thing moſt wor- 
thy to be known; which I have long ago, 
and for a long time obſerved, and am daily 
more confirmed in ; eſpecially, ſeeing no for- 
mer. Writer that I know of hath publiſhed 


any thing concerning it. It is this, That the 


Superficies of the whole Earth, which is now 


rough and uneaven by reaſon of Mountains 
and Valleys, and ſo only rudely Spherical, 


is daily from the very Beginning of the 
World reducing to à perfect Roundneſs, 
inſomuch that it will neceſſarily come 4 
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paſs in a Natural way, that it be one Day 
overflown by the Sea, and rendred unhabi- 
table. | 

Fr Rs r then, that we may clearly appre- 
hend the Cauſes of this Thing, we muſt lay 
down as a Foundation from Holy Writ, 
That the Terraqueous Globe was, in the Be- 
ginning, endued with a more perfect ſphe- 
rical Figure, that is, without any Inequali- 
ties of Mountains and Valleys; and that it 
was wholly covered with the Sea, and ſo 
altogether unfit for terreſtrial. Animals to 
inhabit : But it was then rendred habitable, 
when by the Beck or Command of its Crea- 


tor, the greateſt Part of the Land was tranſ- 


lated from one Place to another ; whereupon 
here appearcd the Hollows of the Seas, there 
the Heights of the Mountains: And all the 
Waters, which before covered the Face of 
the whole Earth, receded, and flowing down, 
filled thoſe depreſſed and hollow Places; and 
this Congregation of Waters was called the 
Ka. Hence ſome grave Authors doubt not 
to aſſert, That the Mountains were made 
up of that very Earth which before filled 
the Cavities of the Sea. Whence it follows, 
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that the Earth, as now it is, is mountainous 


and elevated above the Waters, hath not 
its natural Figure, but is in a violent State: 
but Nullum violentum eſt perpetuum. Beſides, 
the Earth being heavier than the Water, 
none of its Parts ought to be extant, and ap- 
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peat above its Superficies ; and yet we ſee 


that the Earth is really higher than the Sea, 


waſh away the 


eſpecially the mountainous Parts of it: In 


which reſpe& alſo, both Land and Water 


are in a violent State. Wherefore, it is very 
convenient to the Nature of both, that they 
mould daily return towards their ancient 
and primigenial State and Figure; and, ac- 


cordingly, we affirm that they do fo. 


. Moreover, we ſay, that the Waters, both 
of Rains 'and Rivers, are the Cauſe of this 
Reſtitution, as will appear by the following 
Obſervations. ., | 5 

1. Wr ſee that Rivers do daily fret, and 
undermine the Roots of the Mountains ; ſo 


that here and there, from moſt Mountains, 


they cauſe great Ruins and Precipices, whence 
the Mountains appear broken ; and the Earth, 
ſo fallen from the Mountains, the Rivers car- 
ry down to the lower Places, 

FROM theſe Corroſions of the Rivers, 
2 thoſe flow, but great Ruins, cal- 
led, Labine, a labendo; in which ſome Streets 
and whole Villages are precipitated into the 
Rivers. | 

2. Wx daily fee, that the Rain-Waters 

Superficies of the Mountains, 


and carry them down to the lower Places. 
Hence it comes to paſs, that the higher 
Mountains are alſo harder and more ſtony 
than tlie reſt, by means whereof they better 
reſiſt the Water. Hence alſo it comes to pats, 
Us rr e 
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that ancient Buildings in Mountains, their 
Foundations being by Degrees diſcovered, 


prove not very durable. For which Reaſon, 
the Foundations of the Roman Capitol are 
now wholly extant above-ground; which of 
old, at its firſt Erection, were ſunk very deep 
into it. This ſame — all the Inhabitants 

rm; all ſay ing, that 
this Lowering of Mountains was lobe ſince 
known to them; for that, formerly, ſome 
intermediate Mountains intercepted the Sight 
of a Caſtle, or Tower, ſituate in a more re- 
mote Mountain ; which, after many Years, 
the intervenient Mountain being depreſſed, 
came clearly into View. And George Agricola 


is of Opinion (which I very much approve 


of) that the Rivers produced the Mountains 
and Hills in this manner. In the Beginning 
of the World, there were not ſo many parti- 
cular divided Mountains, but only perpetual 
eminent Ridges of Land, not diſſected into 


ſo many Valleys as we now ſee. So, for Ex- 


ample, our Appennine was at firſt one conti- 
nued, eaven, eminent Ridge of Land, not divi- 


| ded into any particular Mountains and Hills 


by intervening Valleys, as now it is; but that 
. the Rivers began to flow down from 
the Top of it, by little and little fretting and 
corroding the Ground, they made Valleys, 


and daily more and more; and by this means 


the whole Appennine came to be divided into 


many Hills and Mountains. 


„ © "on 
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3. In Plains we ſee the directly Contrary 
happens; for the Plains are daily more and 
more elevated, becauſe the Waters do let fall, 
in the plain and hollow Places, the Earth they 
brought down with them from the Moun- 
tains, Hence we ſee that ancient Buildings 
in ſuch Places, are almoſt wholly buried in 
the Ground. So in Rome, at the Foot of the 


_ Capitoline Mountain, we ſee the Triumphal 


Arch of Septimius almoſt wholly overwhelm- 
ed in the Earth; and every where in ancient 
Cities, many Gates and Doors of Houſes al- 
moſt landed up, little thereof being extant 
above Ground. a 
FRO M which it appears, that this Sinking 
and Demerfion of Buildings into the Earth is 


a manifeſt Sign of their Antiquity, which is 


ſo much the greater, by how much the deep- 


er they are ſunk. So, for Example, at Bono- 


nia in ſtah, many of the ancient Gates of the 
City, which the Bologneſe call Torreſotti, 


are very deeply ſunk, which is a certain Ar- 


gument of their Antiquity; and thence it ap- 
pears to be true that Hiſtories relate, that 


they were built in the Time of S. Petronius, 


about 1200 Years ago. But here it is to be 
noted, that other things agreeing, thoſe are 
deeper depreſſed that are built in lower Pla- 
ces, than thoſe in higher, for the Reaſon a- 
boveſaid. So at Bononia, that old Port, cal- 
led: Il Torreſotto di S. Geor io, is deeplier 
buried, or landed up, than that which is 400 
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led It Torreſotto di Stra Caſtilione, becauſe 


that is ſituated in a lower Place, and there- 
fore the Earth is more eaſily raiſed up about 
it, | 
4. Tux ſame is affirmed by Architects, 
who, when they dig their Foundations, do 
every where, in plain Places, firſt of all remove 
the Earth, which they call Commota, | looſe or 
ſhaken] which is mixt with Fragments of 
Wood, Iron, Rubbiſh, Coins, ancient Urns, 
and other things ; which when it is thrown 
our, they come to another ſort of Earth that 
hath never been ſtirred, but is ſolid, com- 
pa, and not mixt with any heterogeneous 


thing,. eſpecially artificial, That moved 
[ Commota] and impure Earth, is it which 


the Waters have by little and little brought 
down from the higher to the more m—_ ed 
Places, which is not every where o 

Depth. But now, becauſe in the Mountains 
there is no where found ſuch moved or new 


equal 
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Earth, as is plain from the Experience of 


Architects, it is manifeſt that the Mountains 
do by no means grow or increaſe, as ſome 
dream. 0 | a 
5. Oo Obſervation is proved from that 
Art, which is now much practiſed, of eleva- 


ting and landing up depreſſed Places by the 
Waters of Rivers, and depreſſing the higher 


by running the Water over them. ; 
Tus ſame things happen about the Sea; 
for, whereas the Bottom of the Sea is * 
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deprefſed than the Superficies of the Earth; 
and all the great Rivers empty themſelves 
Into the Sea, and bring in with them a great 
Quantity of Earth and Sand, there muſt needs 
be great Banks or Floors of Earth raiſed up 
about the Sea Shores, near the Mouths of Ri- 
vers, whereby the Shores muſt neceſſarily 
be much promoted and carried forward in- 


to the Sea, and ſo gain upon it, and compell 


It to recede, 

Tx1s may be proved, firſt by the Authority 
of Ariſtotle, lib. x. Meteor. cap. De permuta- 
Jrone terre ac maris ; and that of the ancient 
Geographers znd Hiſtorians. To omit that 
Proof from Egypt ; Ariſtotle's ſecond Exam- 
ple of this Landing up of the Sea, is the Re- 
gion of Ammonia, whole Lower and Mari- 
time Places (faith he) it's clear, were by 
this Landing up firſt made Pools and Fens, 
and in Proceſs of time theſe Pools were dry- 
ed up, and raiſed to be firm Land, by Earth 

ht down. A third Example is that of 
the Meotis Palus, whoſe Skirts are ſo grown 
up by what the Rivers bring down, that the 
Waters will not carry any thing {a great 
as Ships, as they would have done ſixty Years 


ago. A fourth is the Thracian Boſphorus, 


which for Brevity's-ſake may be ſeen in him. 
Add hereto, in the fifth Place, the Teſtimony 
of Pliny, who tells us, that much new Land 
hath-bcen added to the Earth, not only 
reren +; | brought 
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brought in by the Rivers, bur deſerted by 
the Sea. | 
So the Sea hath receded ten Miles from 
the Port of Ambracia, and five from that of 
Athens, and in ſeveral other Places more or 
leſs. What he adds out of Strabo, concern- 
ing the River Pyramus, is already enter'd. 
6. NEITHER are later and nearer Experi- 
ments wanting. Of old time Ravenna ſtood 
upon the Brink of the Sea Shore, which is 
now by reaſon of the Landing up the Shallows 


far diſtant from it. The Sea waſhed the Walls 


of Padua, which is ndw Twenty five Miles 
remote therefrom. In fine, our Rhene of Bo- 
logna, though it be but a ſmall Torrent, yet 
in a few Years, ſince it hath been by an ar- 
tificial Cut let into the Po, it hath ſo filled it 
up, and obſtructed its Channel with Sand 


and Mud, that it hath much endamaged the 


neighbouring Fields. Secing then by theſe 
various Aggerations of Sand and Silt, the Sea 


is daily cut ſhort, and driven back, and its 


Baſin or Receptacle ſtrairned, and the Bot- 
tom thereof raiſed, it will neceſſarily come 
to paſs in time, that it will begin to over- 
flow; as now it happens in many Places, for 
Example, in the Baltick, Danick, and Holland 
Shores, in which Places they are forced to 
erc& and maintain long and high Banks and 
Fences againſt the Inundations of the Sea. 

TuxRErORE, after this manner, that Earth 
which now makes up the Mountains, * 
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by the Water little by little brought down 
into the Cavities of the Sea, is the Cauſe why 
the Sea gradually here and there overflows 
the Superficies of the Earth; and ſo the Globe 
of the Earth, by the Affuſion of the Waters, 
will be again render'd unhabitable, as at firſt 
it was in the Beginning of the World ; and 
the Earth and Water will return to their 
primitive State and Figure, in which they 
ought naturally to reſt, 

Hence we may deduce ſome Conſectaries 
worthy to be known, viz. That the World, 
or at leaſt the Earth, was not endued with 
that Figure which we now ſee ; neither can 
the World endure for ever. For if this 
mountainous Figure had been in it from E- 
ternity, all thoſe Protuberancies of the 
Mountains had been long ſince eaten away 
and waſted, or conſumed. by the Waters. 
Nor can this World be Eternal; becauſe, as 
we have proved, in Proceſs. of time it will 
be reduced to a perfect Rotundity, and be 
overflown by the Sea; whereupon it will 
become bitable, and Mankind muſt 
neceſſarily periſh. Wherefore, unleſs that 
Deluge were prevented by the Fire which 
the Holy Scriptures mention, the World 
would nevertheleſs be deſtroyed by Water. 
Long after I had committed theſe things to 
writing, I met with Philo Fudeus his Book 
De Mundo, wherein he touches this Matter 
but obſcurely, and in a very few Words. 


Tnus 
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- Thvs far Blancanus, whoſe Sentiments 
and Obſervations concerning this Matter 
thus punctually concurring, and according 
with mine, to my great Wonder and Satiſ- 
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faction, I could not but think that the Con- 


cluſion hath a high Degree of Probability. 
Only he takes no Notice, that in Compenſa- 


tion of what the Rivers gain from the Sea 


about their Outlets, the Sea may gain from 
the Land by undermining and waſhing a- 
way the Shores that are not rocky, (as we 
ſee it doth in our own Country) perhaps as 
much as it loſes, according to the vulgar 
Proverb before remember d. However, all 
contributes towards the filling up of the Sea, 
and bringing on an Inundation, as I ſhall 
afterwards ſhew. 

Bur it may be objected, That if the Wa- 
ters will thus naturally and neceſſarily in 
Proceſs of time again overflow and cover the 
Earth, how can Go p's Promiſe and Cove- 
nant be made good, Gen. ix. 11. That there 
ſhould not any more be a Flood to deſiroy the 
Earth. 

To which I anſwer, 1. That though this 
would follow in a natural way, yet the Pow- 
er of God may interpoſe to prevent it, and 
ſo make good His Promiſe. 2. Though it 
might come to paſs in the Courſe of Nature, 
yet would it be after ſo many Ages, that it 
is not at all likely the World ſhould laſt fo 
long ; but the Conflagration or „ 
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of it by Fire, predicted by the Scriptures, 
will certainly prevent it. 3. Poſlibly there 
may be ſomething in Nature which may ob- 
viate this Event, though to us at preſent 
unknown, which I am the more inclinable 
to believe, becauſe the Earth doth not haſten 
fo faſt towards it, as ſome of the Ancients 
imagined, and as the Activity of ſuch Cau- 
ſes might ſeem to require, as I have already 
intimated. 

- Varenius, in his Geography, putting the 
Queſtion, Whether the Ocean may again 
come to cover all the Earth, and make an 
univerſal Deluge? anſwers, That we may 
conceive a way how this may naturally come 
to paſs. The Manner thus; Suppoſing that 
the Sea by its continual Working doth un- 
dermine and waſh away the Shores and 
Cliffs that are not rocky, and carry the 
Earth thereof down towards the Middle, or 
deepeſt Parts of its Channel, and ſo by De- 
grees fill it up, By doing this perpetually, 
it may, in a long Succeſſion of Time, carry 
all away, and itſelf cover the whole Earth, 
That it doth thus ſubvert and waſh away 
the Shores in many Places, is in Experience 
true. About Dort in Holland, and - Dullart 
in Frieſland, and in Zealand many Villages, 
ſome ſay Three hundred, have been drown'd 
by the Encroachments of the Sea, asſome of 
their Towers and Steeples ſtill extant above 
the Waters do teſtify. On the Tuſcan Shore, 
4 Kircher 
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Kircher tells us, That not far from Ligorn, 
he himſelf had obſerved a whole City under 
Water, that had been in former Times 
drown'd by the Inundation of the Sea. And 
overagainſt Puteoli, in the Sinus of Baia, he 
tells us, That in the Bottom of the Sea, there 
are not only Houſes but the Traces and 


Footſteps of the Streets of ſome City ma- 


nifeſtly diſcernible. And in the County of 
Suffolk, almoſt the whole Town of Done- 
wich, with the adjacent Lands, hath been 
undermined and devoured by the Sea. 


THr1rs Waſhing away of the Shores is, I 


conceive, in great Meaſure to be attribured 
to the forementioned ſtreightning and cut- 
ting ſhort of the Sea, by the Earth and Silt 
that in the Times of Floods are brought 
down into it by the Rivers. For the Vulgar 
have a Proverbial Tradition, T hat what the 
Sea loſes in one Place, it gains in another. 
And both together do very handſomly make 


out and explain, how the Earth in a Natural 


way, may be reduced to its primitive State 
in the Creation, when the Waters covered 
the Land. But this, according to the lei- 


ſurely Proceedings of Nature, would not 
come to paſs in many Ages, I might ſay, in 


Ages of Ages: Nay, ſome think, that thoſe 
vaſt Ridges and Chains of Mountains, which 
run through the Middle of the Continents, 
are by reaſon of their great Height, Weight 
and Solidity, too great a Morſel ever to pg 
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devoured by the Jaws of the Sea. But wheZ 
ther they be or not, I need not diſpute, 
though I incline to the Negative, becauſe 
this is not the Diſſolution the Apoſtle here 
ſpeaks of, which muſt be by Fire. | 
Bur I muſt not here diſſemble an Obje- 
ction I ſee may be made, and that is, That 
the Superficies of the Earth is ſo far from be- 
ing depreſſed, that it is continually elevated. 
For in ancient Buildings, we ſee the Earth 
raiſed high above the Foot of them. So the 
Pantheon at Rome, which was at firſt aſcen- 
ded up to by many | eight] Steps, is now 
deſcended down to by as many. The Baſis 
and whole Pedeſtal of Trajan's Pillar there 
was buricd in the Earth, | 
Dx. Tancred Robinſon, in the Year 1683, 
obſerved in ſome Places the Walls of old 
Rome to lie Thirty and Forty Foot under 
Ground]; ſo that he thinks the greater Part 
of the Remains of that famous ancient Ci- 
ty is ſtill buried, and undiſcovered ; the 
prodigious Heaps of Ruins and Rubbiſh in- 
cloſed within the Vineyards and Gardens, 
being not half digged up or ſearched, as 
they might be, the Tops of Pillars peep- 
ing up and down. And in our own Coun- 
try we find many ancient Roman Pave- 
ments at ſome Depth under Ground. My 
learned and ingenious Friend Mr. Edward 
Ehwyd, not long ſince inform'd of one, that 
himſelf had ſeen buried deep in the Church- 
_— - yard 
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yard at Mycheſter in Gloceſteyſhire. | Nay, 


the Earth in-time will grow over and 

the Bodies of great Timber Trees, that have 
been fallen, and lie long upon it; which is 
made one great Reaſon, that ſuch great Num- 


bers (even whole Woods) of ſubterraneous 


Trees are frequently met with, and dug up 
at vaſt Depths in the Spaniſb and Dutch Ne- 
therlands, as well as in many Places of this 
Iſland of Great Britain. e 

To which Ianſwer, as to Buildings, 1. The 
Ruins and Rubbiſh of the Cities wherein 
they ſtood, might be conceived» to bu 


them as deep as they now lie under Ground, 
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And by this means it's likely the Roman 


Pavements we find, might come to be co- 


vered to that Height we mentioned. For 
that the Places where they occurr, were an- 
ciently Roman Towns ſubverted and ruined, 
may eaſily be proved; as particularly in 
this we mention' d, from the Termination 
TChiter ; Whatever Town or Village "hath 


that Addition to its Name, having been an- 


ciently a Roman Town or Camp, 
ſeeming to be nothing but Caſtra. 


Gale 


22. IT is to be conſider'd, That — 


Buildings do in time overcome the Reſiſtande 


and ſink into the Grounds e. 
Nax, the very ſoft Water, lying long up: 


of the Foundation, unleſs it be a ſolid Rock; 


on the Bottoms of the oy Pools, dog to 


"compreſs and ſadden them g its Weight, 
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that the very Roads that are continually 
beaten with Horſes and Carriages, are not 
ſo firm and ſad: And in the Sea, the nearer 
2 dig to the low Water-Mark, ſtill the 
adder and firmer it is: And its probable, ſtill 
the farther the ſadder; which ſeems to be 
confirmed by the ſtrong fixing of Anchors. 
This Eirmneſs of the Sand, by the Weight 
of che incumbent Water, the People inhabi- 
ting near the Sea are ſo {ſenſible of, that I 
have ſeen them, boldly ride through the 
Water croſs a Channel three Miles broad, 


before the Tide was out, when in ſome 


Places. it \reach'd to the Horſes Belly.] A 
Relemblance - whereof we have in Ponds, 
- which being newly. digg'd, the Water that 
runs into them, ſinks ſoon into the Earth, 
and they become dry again; till after ſome 
time, by often filling, the Earth becomes 
ſo ſolid, through the Weight of the Wa- 
ter, that they leak no mote, but hold Water 


| up to the Brink. 4 ittie Scarborough Spa , 


| P. 86. 4 * # we. * g od Oy 
ua Force a gentle, if continual Preſ- 
1 furc. hath, we may underſtand alſo by the 
\Roots of Trees, which we {ce will ſometimes 
Pierce through, the Chinks of Stone Walls, 
and in time make great Cracks and Rifts in 
them; nay, will get under their very Foun- 
* © dations." The tender Roots of Herbs over- 
Wo, -* 9 4 theReliſtance.pf the Ground, and make 
et way thioughy Clay or Gravel, By che 
Y * 200 \ * 3 4 by, 
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by, we may here take Notice, that one rea- 
ſon why Plowing, Harrowing, Sifting, or any 
Comminution of the Earth, renders it more 
fruitful, is, becauſe the Roots of Graſs, Corn, 
and other Herbs can, with more Facility, 
creep abroad, and multiply their Fibres in 
the light and looſe Earth. 

THAT the Rotting of the Graſs, 4nd other 
Herbs upon the Ground, may in ſome Places 
raiſe the Superficier of it, I will not deny; that 
is, in Gardens and Encloſures, where the 
Ground is rank, and no Cattel are admitted 


to car off the Fog of long Graſs ; but elſe- 


where, the Raiſing of the Superficies of the 
Earth is very little and incomſiderable; and 
none at all, unleſs in level Grounds, which 
have but little Declivity: For otherwiſe the 
Soil would by this time have come to be of 
a very great Depth, which we find to be but 
ſhallow.” Nor do I think, that ſo much as 
the Trunks of fallen Trees are by this means 
cover'd; but rather, that they fink by their 
own Weight, in time overcoming the Reſi- 
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ſtance of the Earth, which without much Dif- 


ficulty yields, being foaked arid ſoftned by 


the Rains inlitiuating into it, and keeping it 


continually moiſt in Winter-time. But if 
theſe Buildings be ſituate in Valleys, it is 
clear, that the Earth brought down from the 
Mountains by Rain, may ferve to land them 


up. Again, the Superficies of the Earth + 


may be raiſed near the Sea Coaſt, by the 


Bb 2 con- 
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continual Blowing up of Sand by the Winds. 
This happens often in Norfolk, and in Corn- 
wall, where I obſerved a fair Church, viz. that 


of the Pariſh. called Lalant, which is the 


Mother Church to S. Toes, and above two 
Miles. diſtant from the Sea, almoſt covered 
with the Sand; little being extant above it, 
but the Steeple and Ridge of the Roof. Nay, 
a great Part of S. Fves itſelf lies buried in 
the Sand: And I was told there, that in one 
Night there had been a whole Street of Hou- 
ſes ſo covered with Sand, that in the Morn- 
ing they were fain to dig their way out of 


their Houſes through it. All along the We- 


ſtern Shore of Wales, there are great Hills of 
Sand thus blown up by the Wind. We ob- 
ſerved alſo upon the Coaſt of Flanders and 
Holland, the like ſandy Hills, or Downs, 
from which Weſterly Winds drive the Sand 


2 great way into the Country. But there 


are not many Places liable to this Accident, 


- viz. where the, Bottom of the Sea is ſandy, 


and where the Wind moſt frequently blows 
from off the Sea ; | where, the Wind ſets 
from the Land toward the Sea this happens 


* 


not; where it is indifferent, it muſt, in rea- 


ſon carry off as much as it brings on, unleſs 
other Cauſes hinder. 85 [74 e 
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S E c r. II. 


| The: Second poſſible Caule of the World's De- 


ſtriiction in a Natural Way, the Extinction 

f the Sun. f 
IL SHE Poſſibility of the Sun's Ex- 
F tinction: Ot which Accident 
S mall give an Account of Dr. 

N More's Words, in the laſt Chap- 
ter of his Treatiſe of the Innnortality of the 
Hul. This (ſaith he) though it may ſeem 
* a Panick Fear at firſt Sight; yet if the Mat- 
* ter be throughly examined, there will 
pear no contemptible Reaſons that may in- 
duce Men to ſulpect, that it may at laſt fall 
out, there having been at certain Times 
ſuch near Offers in Nature towards this 
© {ad Accident already. Pliny ſpeaks of it 
as a thing not unfrequent, that there ſhould 


be Prouigioſi & longiores Solis defectus, qua- 


li occiſo Dictatore Cexfare, & Antoniano bel- 
o, totius anni pallore continuo, Hiſt. Nat. 


lib. 2. cap. 30. Prodigious and laſting Defects 


of the Sun, ſuch as happened when Cæſar the 


Diftator was ſlain, and in the War with 


Antony, when it was continually pale and 
gloomy PE a Whole Near. The like happened 
in Juſtinian's Time, as Cedrenus writes; 
when for a wile Year together, the Sun 
was of a very dim and duskiſh Hue, as if 


* 


2 
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he had been in a perpetual Eclipſe : And, 
in the Time of Irene the Empreſs, it was ſo 
dark for Seventeen Days together, that the 
Ships loſt their Way in the Sea, and were 
ready to' run one againſt another, as T heo- 
phanes reports. But the late accurate Diſ- 
covery of the Spots of the Sun by Scheiner, 
and the Appearing and Diſappearing of Fixt 
Stars and Comets, and the Excurſions of theſe 
laſt, do argue it more than poſſible, that after 
ſome vaſt Periods of Time, the Sun may be 
ſo inextricably inveloped by the Maculæ, that 
he may quite loſe his Light; and then you 


may eafily gueſs what would become of the 


Inhabitants of the Earth : For without his 
vivifick Heat, neither could the Earth put 
forth any Vegetables for their Suſtenance; 
neither if it could, would they be able to bear 
the Extremity of the Cold, which muſt needs 
be more rigorous, and that perpetually, than 
it is now under the Poles. in Winter-time. 
But this Accident, tho it would indeed extin- 
iſh all Life, yet being quite contrary to a 
Di olution by Fire, of which the Apoſtle 
ſpeaks,” I ſhall paſs it over without farther 
Conlideration, and proceed to a Third. 
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2 be Third poſſible Cauſe of the Worlds 
| e the Eruption of tbe Central 
| ite, 


tion of the Central Fire, it 
any ſuch there be, incloſed in 
e the Earth. It is the Hypothe- 


the Center of a Vortex continually whirling 
round with it. That by Degrees it was co- 
vered over, or incruſtated with Maculæ, 
ariſing on its Surface like the Scum on a boil- 
ing Pot, which ſtill increaſing and growing 
thicker and thicker, the Star loſing its Light 
and Activity, and, conſequently, the Motion 


of the celeſtial Vortex about it growing more 


weak, languid, and unable to reſiſt the vi- 

rous Incroachments of the neighbouring 
ortex of the Sun; it was at laſt drawn in, 
and wholly abſorpt by it, and forced to com- 
ply with its Motion, and make one in the 


H E Poſſibility of the Erup- 
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Quire of the Sun's Satellites, This whole 


Hypotheſis I do utterly diſallow and reject. 
Neither did the Author himſelf (if we may 
believe him) think it true, that the Eart 
was thus generated. For he faith, Quinimo 
| Bb 4 * gd 
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ald res naturales melius explicandas, earum 
cauſas altius hic repetam quam ipſas unquam 
extitiſſe exiſtimem. Non enim dubium eſt, 
guin mundus ab initio ſuerit ereatus cum 
omni ſua perfettione, itd ut in ea & Sols & 
Terra, & Luna, & Stelle ertiter int.. 


Hoc fides Chriſtiana not docet; hocque etiam 
. ratio naturalis plianè perſnadets Attendendo 
= enim ad immenſum Dei potentiam, non poſſu- 

mus. exiſtemare illum unquam quidquam 23 


quod non 'oinnibus [uis: numeris fuerit abſolu- 

* 44m : Ihat is, Moreover, for the better _ 
4 cating of Nuural I hings, I. ſhall bring 1 

„pom higher or more remate Cauſes than I think 

HT, they ever had. For there: ir no doubt, but the 

World was originally created in its full, Per- 

fect inn, ſo that in it were: contained both Sun, 

and MAonn, and Earth; and Start, & c. For this 

tze Griſtian Fnuith teacheth ut, and this alſo 

„ Nutarul Reaſon doth pluiniy perſudde; for at- 

5 rending to the immenſe Power of God, we dan- 

öh hint that He ever made any thing that 

chu ut cumplete in all Point. But tho' he 

did not believe that the Eartii was generated, 

or formed according to his Hypotheſes, yet 

ſurely he Was of Opinion, that it is at pre- 

ſent ſuch a Bod as he repreſented it after its 

3 perfect Formation, vig. with a Fire in the 

middle, and ſo many ſeveral Cruſts or Coats 

incloſing it; elſe would he have given us a 

meer Figment or Romance inſtead of a Body 


bor 
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Bur tho I do rejc& the Hypotheſis; yet 
the Being of a Central Fire in the Earth is not, 
ſo far as I underſtand, any way repugnant 
to Reaſon or Scripture. Tor firſt of all, the 
Scripture repreſents Hell as a Lake of Fire, 
Mark ix. 43, 44, Oc. Rev. xx. ro, 14, 15. 
and, likewiſe, as a low Place beneath the 
Earth. So Plal. b<xxVi. 13. and Deut. xxxii. 
22. it is called the nethermoſt Hell, Prov. xv. 
24» The Way of Life is above to the W iſe, that 
be may depars from Hell beneath. 2. Many of 
the Ancients underſtand that Article of = 
Creed, He deſcended into Hell, of our Sa- 
viour's Deſcent into that local Hell beneath 
the Earth, where He triumphed over the De- 
vil, and all the Powers of Darkneſs. And, 
particularly, lnrenaus interprets that Saying 
of our Saviour, That the Son of Man ſhould 
be three Days in the Heart of the Earth, of his 
being three Days in the Middle of the Earth, 
which could not be meant { ſaith he) of the 
Sepulchre, becauſe that was hewn out of a 
Rock in its Superficies. 3. It is a received 
Opinion among the 82 of the Church 
of Rome, that Hell is about the Center of the 
Earth; inſomuch as ſome of them have been 
ſolicitous to demonſtrate, that there is room 
enough to receive all the Damned, by giving 


us the Dimenſions thereof. 


Nierrxxx is it repugnant to the Hiſtory of 


the Creation in Geneſis. For tho' indeed: Mo- 


ſer doth mention only Water and Earth, 50 
B | : 
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the Component Parts of this Body; yet doth 
he not aſſert, that the Earth is a E. uni- 
form, homogeneous Body; as neither do we, 
when we ſay, Upon the Face of the Earth, 
or the like. For the Earth, we ſee, is a Maſs 
made up of a Multitude of different Species of 
Bodies, Metals, Minerals, Stones, and other 
Foſſils, Sand, Clay, Marl, Chalk, &c. which 
do-all agree, in that they are conſiſtent and 
folid more or lefs, and are in that reſpect 
contradiſtinguiſhed to Warer ; and together 
compound one Maſs, which we call Earth, 


| Whether the interior Parts of the Earth be 


made up of ſo great a Variety of different 
Bodies, is to us altogether unknown. For 
tho? it be obſerved by Colliers, that the Beds 
of Coals lie one way, and do always dip 
towards the Eaſt, let them go never ſo deep; 


ſo that, would it quit Coſt, and were it not 


for the Water, they ſay, they might purſue 
che Bed of Coals to the very Center of 


the Earth, the Coals never failing or _— 


to an End that way; yet that is but a r 

and ungrounded Conjecture. For, what is 
the Depth of the profoundeſt Mines, were 
they a Mile deep, to the Semidiameter of the 
Earth 2 not as One to Four thouſand. Com- 


paring this Obſervation of Dipping with my 


tes abqut other Mines, I that the 


Veins or Beds of all generally run Eaſt and 
Welt, and dip towards the Eaſt. Of which, 
what Account or Reaſon can we give, * 
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the Motion of the Earth from Weſt to Eaſt 2 
I know-ſome ſay, that the Veins, for Exam- 
ple, of Tin and Silver, dip to the North, 
tho" they confeſs they run Eaſt and Weſt, 
which is a thing I cannot underſtand, the 
Veins of thoſe Metals being naxrow things. 
Sir Tho. Willoughby, in his forementioned 
Letter, writes thus : ------ I have talked 
© with ſome of my Colliers about the Lyin 

* of the Coal, and find, that generally the Baſ- 
* ſer-End (as they call it) lies Weſt, and runs 
deeper toward the Eaſt, allowing about 
twenty Yards in Length to gain one in 
Depth; but ſomerimes they decline a little 
from this Poſture; for mine lie almoſt South- 


* Weſt; and North-Eaſt. They always ſink to 


the Eaſt more or leſs. There may, therefore, 
© for ouglit we know, be Fire about the Cen- 
* ter of the Earth, as well as any other Body, 
© if it can find a Pabulum, or Fewel there to 
© maintain it. And why may it not? ſinee the 


© Fires in thoſe ſubterraneous Caverns of At. 


© a, Veſuviur, Stromboli, Hecla, and other 
© burning Mountains or Fulcano's, have found 
© wherewith to feed them foe Thouſands of 
© Years. And as there areQHome, rho' un- 


certain Periods of Time, Wolent Eruptions 
© of Fire from the Craters of thoſe Mountains, 
and mighty Streams of- melted Materials 
* poured forth from thence: So, why may 
© not this Central Fire in the Earth, (if any 
f ſuch there be) receiving actidentally extra- 


* ordigary 
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its Motion, have endured for a | 
as that which now ſhines in the Neck of 
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© ordinary Supplies of convenient Fuel, either 
from ſome inflamable Matter within or from 
without, rend the thick exterior Cortex 
© which impriſons it, or finding ſome Vents 
© and Iſſues, break forth and overflow the 
< whole Supenfacies of the Earth, and burn up 
Fall Things, This is not impoſſible; and 
we have ſeen ſome Phænomena in Nature 
which bid fair towards a Probability of it. 
For, what ſhould be the Reaſon of new Stars 
appearing and diſappearing again? as that no- 
one in Caſſiopeia, which at firſt ſhone with 
as great a Luſtre as Venus, and then by De- 
s diminiſhing, after ſome two FVears va- 
niſh'd quite away? But that by great Sup- 
plies of combuſtible Matter, the internal Fire 


ſuddenly inereaſing in Quantity and Force; 


either found, or made its Way through the 
Cracks ox Vents of the Maculs which in- 
dated ie, and in an inſtant, as it were, over- 


flowed:the wholeSurfaceof the Star, whence 
. pr6cceded- thut illuſtrious Light; which af- 


terwards again gradually decayed; its Supply 
failing. Whereas other newly appearing Stars, 
which either fla a conſtant Supply of Mat- 
ter, or Where Fire hath quite diſſolved 
the Macula; i made them comply with 
g time, 


Cygnus, which appears and diſappears at cer- 
tain Intervalls. 
9 | 7 ba _ $064 p +1 But 
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Bur becauſe it is not demonſtrable that 


there is any ſuch Central Fire in the Earth, 


I propoſe the Eruption thereof rather as a 


poſſible than probable Means of a Conflagra- 


tion: And proceed to the laſt Means whereby 
it may naturally be effected; and that is: 


N 5 0 r. IV. 


T be Fourth Natural Cauſe of-the World's Di. 
ſolution, the Earth's Dryneſs and Inflam= 
_ mability. alas: Hibs ry 


I. oe nk Dryneſs and Inflammabi- 


7 


lity of the Earth under the 


De tion of the 7 ulcano g to ſet it 
on fire. Thoſe that hold the Inclination of the 
Equator to the Ecliptick daily to diminiſh, fa 
that aſter the Revolutions of ſome they 
will jump and conſent, tell us, that che Sun- 
Beams lying perpendicularly and conſtantly 


on the Parts under the Equator, the Ground 


thereabout muſt needs be extremely parch d 


and rendred apt for Inflammation. But for 


my part, I own no ſuch Decrement of Incli- 
nation. And the beſt Mathematicians of our 
Age deny, that there hath been any ſince the 
eldeſt Obſervations that are come down to 
us. For tho, indeed, ProlemyandiHipparchus 
do make it more than we find it hy above 


Torrid Zone, with the Erup- 
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ſo conſiderable, but that it may well be im- 
puted to the Difference of Inſtraments, or 


Obſervations in Point of Exactneſs. So that 
not having decreaſed for Eighteen hundred 


' Years paſt, there is not the leaſt ground for 


Conjecture, that it will alter in Eighteen 
hundred Years to come, ſhould the World 
lat ſo long. And yet if there were ſuch 4 
Diminution, it would not conduce much (ſo 
fat as I can ſee) to the bringing on of a Con- 
flagration. For tho' the Earth would be ex- 
tremely dried, and perchance thereby ren- 


dred more inflammable ; yet the Air bein 


the ſame Heat as much rarified, woul 
contain but few nitrous Particles, and ſo be 
inept to maintain the Fire, which, we ſee, 
cannot live without them: It being much 
deaded by the Sun ſhining upon it; and burn- 

very remiſly in Summer-time, and hot 
Weather. For this Reaſon, in Southern Coun- 
tries, in extraordinary hot Seaſons, the Air 
ſcarce ſufficeth for Reſpiration. To the clear- 


ing up of this, let us a little conſider what 
Fire is. It ſeems to conſiſt of three different 


Sorts of Parts. 1. An extremely thin and 
ſubtil Body, whole Particles are in a' very 


vehement and rapid Motion. 2: A (fappo- 


{ed) Nitrous Pabulum, or Fewel, which it 
receives from the Air. 3. A ſulphureous or 


unctuous Pabulum, which it acts and preys 


upon, paſſing generally by the Name of 
Fewel. This forementioned ſubtil Body 
: 4 agita- 
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agitating the (ſuppoſed) Nitrous Particles it 
receives from the Air, doth by their Help, 
as by Wedges, to uſe that rude Similitude, 
penetrate the unctuous Bodies, upon which 


it acts, and divide them into their immediate 


component Particles, and at length, perchance 
into their firſt Principles; which Operation 
is. called the Chymical Anatomy of mix'd 
Bodies. So we fee Wood, for Example, di- 
vided by Fire into Spirit, Oil, Water, Salt, 
and Earth. BER! 

Fnar Fire cannot live without thoſe Par- 
ticles it receives from the Air, is manifeſt, in 
that, if you preclude the Acceſs of all Air, it 
is extinguiſhed immediately: And in that 
where and when the Air is more charged 
with them, as in cold Countries, and cold 
Weather, the Fire rages moſt : That likewiſe 
it cannot be continued without an unctuous 
Pabulum, or Fewel, I appeal to the Expe- 
rience of all Men. f 


333 


Now then, in the rarified Air in the Tor- 


rid Zone, the nitrous Particles being propor- 


tionably ſcattered and thin fer, the Fire that 


might be kindled there would burn but very 


languidly and remiſly, as we ſaid juſt now: 
And ſo the Eruptions of Yulcano's, if any ſuch 


happened, would not be like to do halt the 


Execution there that they would do in cold 


Countries. And yet I never read of any 
ſpreading Conflagration cauſed by the Eru- 


ptions of any Vlcaxo's, either in hot Coun- 


tries, 
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tries, or in cold. They uſually caſt out a- 

bundance of thick Smoak, like Clouds dark- 

ning the Air; and likewiſe Aſhes and Stones, 

ſometimes of a vaſt Bigneſs; and ſome: of 

them, as Veſuvins, Floods of Water; others, 

(as /Etna) Rivers of melted Materials, run- 

ning down many Miles: As for the Flames 

that iſſue out of their Mouths at ſuch Times, 

they are but tranſient, and mounting up- 
wards, ſeldom ſet any thing on fire. 

Bor not to inſiſt upon this, I do affirm, 

temat there hath not as yer been, nor for the 


future can be, any ſuch Drying or Parching 
pf the Earth under the Torrid Zone, as ſome 
3 ay imagine. That there hath not yer been, 
5. Tapped to Experience, the Countries lying 


unncer the Courſe of the Sun, being at this 
Day as fertile as ever they were, and wanting 
no more Moiſture now than of old they did; 
ha ying as conſtant and plentiful Rains in their 
„ _. Scaſons as they then had“ That they ſhall 
fir thefurure fuck any more Drought than 
*-- - * they have herctofore done, there is no Rea- 
ſion to believe or imagine; the Face of the 
Earth being not altered, nor naturally alter- 
able, as to the main, more at preſent than it 
woas herctofore, I ſhall now'add the Rea- 
% fon, why, I think, there can be no ſuch Ex- 
* "Hecation of the Earth in thoſe Parts. It's 
true indeed, were there nothing to- hinder 
: © them, the Vapours exhaled by the Sun- 
Beams in thoſe hot Regions, NE 
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caſt off to the North, atid to the South; a 
great way, and not fall down in Rain there, 
but towards the Poles: But the long and con- 
tinued Ridges of Cllains of exceeding high 
Mountains arc ſo diſpoſed by the great and 
wile Creator of the World, as, at leaſt in out 
Continent, to run Eaſt and Weſt, as Gaſſen- 
aus in the Life of Peireikius well obſerves; 
ſuch are Atlas, Taurut, and tlie Alps, to 
name no more: They are, I fay, thus diſpo- 
ſed, as if it were oh purpoſe to obviate and 
ſtop the Evagation of the Vapours North. 
ward, and reflect them back again, ſo that 
they muſt needs be condenſed, and fall upon 
the Countries out of which they were eleva- 
ted. And ofthe South Side, being near the 
Sea, it is likely that the Wind, blowing for 
the moſt part from thence, hinders their Ex- 
curſion that way: This I ſpeak by Preſum- 
prion,” becauſe in our Countty, for atleaſt 
three Quarters of the Year, the Wind blow 
from tlie great Atlunticł Ocean; which was 


taken Notice of by Julius Ceſar in the Fifth - 


of his Commentaries, De Bello Gallico, Co- 
rut ventus, qui mdgnam partem omnis teinpo- 
ris in bit locis flare conſue vit. Wb 

"As for any Deſiccation of tlie. Sea, I hold 
that by meer natural Caves. to be impoſſible, 
unleſs we could ſuppoſe a Tranſmutation of 
Principles or Simple Bodies, which for Rea- 
foris Alledged in a former Diſcourſe I cannot 
allow: I Was then; 9 of W 
n 82 | i 
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that Go p Almighty. did at firſt create à cer- 
tain and determinate Number of Principles, 
or, variouſly figured Corpulcles, intranſmu- 
table by the Force of any natural Agent, 
even. Fire itſelf, (Which can only ſeparate 
the Parts of heterogeneous Bodies) yet not 
an equal Number of each Kind of — Prin- 
ciples,. but of ſome abundantly; more, as of 
Vater, Earth, Air, Ather; ang of, others 
fewer, as of , Salt, Metals, Minerals, &c. 
Now; that there may be ſome Bodies indi- 
viſible by Fire,” is, I think, demonſtrable. 
For how doth. or can Fire be,conceiyed to di- 
vide, one can hardly imagine any other way 
than by its ſmall: Parts, by, reaſon, of their 
viplent Agitation inſinuating themſelves in- 
to Compound Bodies, and ſeparating their 
Parts; Which allowing, yet ſtill there is a 
Term of Magnitude, below. which it cannot 
| moſs. vis. it cannot divide a Body into 
maller Parts than thoſe whercof itſelf is 
wen nded. For taking, ſuppoſe, one leaſt 
Part of Fire, tis clear that it cannot inſinuate 
uſelf into a Body as little or leſs than itſelf; 
and what is true of one, is true of all: I ſay 
we can imagine no other way than this, unleſs 
perchance, mw a violent Stroke or Shock, the 
Parts of the Body to be divided, may be put 
into ſo impetuous a Motion, as to fall in ſun- 
der of themſelves into leſſer Particles than 
thoſe of the impellent Body are, which Iwill 
not ſuppoſe at preſent, Now, it is palit. 
* | 8 that 
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chat the Principles of ſome other Simple Bo- 
dies may be as {mall as the Particles of Fire. 
But however that be, it is enough, if the Prin- 
ciples of Simple Bodies be, by reaſon of their 
15755 Solidity, naturall Malin Such a 
mple Body, I ſuppoſe, Water ſeparated from 
all heterogeneous Mixtures to be: And con- 
ſequently the ſame Quantity thereof that was 
at firſt created, doth {till remain, and will 
continue always in Deſpight of all natural A- 
gents, unleſs ic pleaſes the Omnipotent Crea- 
tor to diſſolve it. And therefore there can 
be no Deſiccation of the Seas, unleſs by turn- 
ing all its Water into 2 and ſuſpendin 
it in the Air, which to do, what —— 
and long: continuing Fire would be requiſite? 
to the 1 whereof all the inflam- 
mable Materials near the Superficies of the 
Earth would not afford Fewel enough. The 
— we ſee, is ſo far from doing it, that it 
Hath not made one Step towards it theſe four 
thouſand Yeats, there being in all Likelihood 
as great a Quantity of Water in the Ocean 
now, as was immediately after the Flood: And 
conſequently there would probably remain 
as much in it, ſhould the World laſt four 
thouſand Years longer. | 

TH1s Fixedneſs and ee er of 
Principles ſecures the Univerſe from Diſſolu- 
tion by the prevailing of one Element over 
another, and turning it into its own Nature; 
which otherwiſe it would be in continual 
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| ranger of. It ſecures lixewiſe the perpetui⸗ 


n 
tiſe 1 have new) n. 
OI DNTE 217. 


ty of all the Species in the World, many of 


which, if theigPtinciples wgretranſmatable, 
mightby ſuch a Change be alte loſt: And 
laſtly, bars the Production ot Creation of any 
new Species, as in the formentioned Trea- 
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Containing an Anſwer to "the Second Que- 
tion, Whether {hall this Diſſolution be 
effected by natural or by extraordinary 
dune, and ob they alle 


do the Second Queſtion, 
Whether ſhall this Diſſolu- 
on be brought about and 
550 effected by natural or by 


extraordinary Means and 
Inſtruments, and what thoſe Means and In- 


ſtruments ſhall be? T anſwer in brief, That 


the Inſtrumental Efficient of this Diſſolution 


Mall be natural. For it is clear, both b 


Scripture and Tradition, and agreed on all 
hands, that it ſhall be that Catholick Diſſol- 
vent, Fire. Now, to the Being and Mainte- 
nance of Fire, there ate four Things requi- 
fire, 1. The active Principle of Ather. 2. Air, 


or 


* 


w . n 
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or 4 Nitrous Pabulum received from it; 
. + : 0 n „N . 
Theſe two being commixt together, are eye, . 


ry where at hand. 3. Exel, which, copli- 


dering the AbunGance of combuſtible Mate- 
rials, which are to be found in all Places up- 
on or under the Surface of the Earth, can no 
where be wanting. 4. The Accenſion, and 
the ſudden and equal Diffuſion of this Fire 
all the World over. And this muſt be the 
ag of Go p, extraordinary and miracu- 
see ee e 
Sven a Diſſolution of the World might 
indeed be effected by that natural Keck 
mentioned in the Anſwer to tlie precedent 
Queſtion, vis. The Eruption of the Centtal 
Fire. But becauſe it is dbubtſful, wherher, 
there be any ſuch Fire in the Middle of che 
Earth or no; and if there ever were, it is 
hard to give an Account, how it could be 
maintained in chat inferna} Dun geon for want 
of Air and Fewel. And, becauſe, if it ſuduld 
break forth into the Conſiſtency of a thin 
Flame, it would in all Likelihood ſpeedily 
like Lightning mount up to Heaven, and 
quite vaniſh away; unleſs we could ſuppoſe 


Floods, nay Seas of melted Materials, or 


liquid Fire, enough to overflow the whole 
Earth, to bꝭ poured forth of thoſe. Caverns. 
For theſe. Reaſons I reje& that Opinion, and 
do rather think that the Conflagration ſhall 


be effected by a ſuperficial Fire. Tho I muſt 


confeſs we read in Tacitus, Annal. 13. at the 
e End, 
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End, of a Sort of Fire that was not fo apt to 
diſperſe and vaniſh, * -------» The City of 
the Inbonians in Germany (ſaith he) confe- 

'© derate with us was afflicted with a ſudden 
© Diſaſter ; for Fires iſſuing out of the Earth, 
© burned Towns, Fields, Villages, every 
: where, and ſpread even to the Walls of a 
© Colony newly built, and could not be ex- 
© tinguiſhed, neither by Rain nor River-Wa- 
© ter, nor any. other Liquor that could be 
© employed, until for want of Remedy, or 
Anger of. ſuch a Diſtraction, certain Pea- 
© fants caſt Stones afar off into it; then the 
© Flame ſomewhat ſlackning, drawing near, 
J they pur it out with Blows of Clubs, and 
72 7 like, as if it had been a wild Beaſt: 
Laſt of all, they threw in Cloaths from 
© their Backs, which the more worn and 


* fouler they were, the better they quenched 
un Fire.“ 1 uſe Dr. Habæmills Tranſla- 


” 
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The Find Queſtion anſwered, Whethe 
 Jhdll this Diſſolution be gradual and 
fucceſſtve, or momentaneous and adden 2 


E Third Queſtion is, Whether 
© all this Di ſolution be gradual * 
and ſucceſſive, or momentaneous 
and ſudden ? 
I axngwtr, The, Scripture reſolves for the 
Utrer De Day of the“ ox p ſball come ar a 
T hn 4 the Night : A Similitude we have 
oft cated in Scripture, as in the tenth 
Lerle of this Chapter, in 1 The. xv. 2. 
d Rev. ti. 3. and xvi. 15. And the Reſur- 8 
rection and Change of Thin ings, it is ſaid, a 


"| fhallbema Monat, in the Twinkling of an 
Eye, 1 Cor. xv. 52. Conſonant whereto both 


the Epicureans and Stoicks held their Diffolu- | 
tions of the World ſhould be ſudden and | 
brief, as Lucretiur and Seneca, in the Place | 
forementioned, tell us. And it is ſuita- | 
ble to the Nature of Fire to make a nick 
Diſpatch of Things, ſuddenly to conſume 


and deſtroy. | 
AnD as it ſhall be ſudden, ſo alſo ſhall ir 


be unexpected, being compared to the Co- 
ming of the Flood in the Days of Noah, Mat. 


xxiv. 37,38,39. But as 2 Days of Noah _ 
c 4 


e | ſhall alſo the Coming of the Son of Man be. 
100 as in the Days that — before he Flood, 

- They were eating and drinting, \marrying and 
giving in Marriage, until the Day that Noah 

entred into the Ark; And knew' not until the 
\Flbod.came and took them all away; ſo ſball al- 

o tbe Coming of the Sou of Man be. And the 
Taining- of Fire and Brimſtone upon Sodom. 
ILIuke vii. Theſſal. v, 3. For when they ſpall 

* ſay Peace and Safety, then ſudden Deſtruction 
cometh upon them as Travail upon a Woman 
with Child. Now, if it ſhall: be thus ſudden 
and unexpected, it is not likely there ſhould 
be in. Nature any manifeſt Tendency to it, or 
remarkable Signs and Fore-runners of it: For 
uch muſt needs ſtartle and awaken the 
orld into an Expectation and Dread of it. 
That there is at preſent no ſuch Tendency 
{ t Carruption, but that the World conti- 
7 Mues ſtill in as good State. and Condition as 
KK Was two thauſand Years ago, without the 
leaſt Impairment or Decay, hath been, as we 
2 noted, without any, Poſſibility of 
Contradiction, clearly made out and demon- 

Rrated, by, Dr. Hakeaull, in his, Apology : 

And. therefore, arguing from the paſt tothe 

future, it will in all Likelihood ſo continue 

two thouſand Vears more, if it be ſo long to 

„ Ro, of Doom; and conſequently chat 

| ay (as the Scripgure predicts) will ſudden- 
Ah Iy and unexpectedly come upon the World. 
wt if all chele Prophecies (as Dr. Hawmond 


1 38 Affirms) 


— 
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affirms) be to be reſtrained only to the De- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the Fewiſh Poli- 

without any farther Reſpect to the End of 
val World, then indeed from thence we can 
make no Inferences or Deductions in refe 
rence to that final Period. 


e 


m. Farth Queſtion Reeoek, Whether 


hall there be any Signs or Fore-runners 
48 the Diſſolution of the Mord? 


| or Fore-runners of the Diſſo, 
Boxes lution of the World? 
In order to the Anſwering of this Que 
ſion, we ſhall diſtinguiſh 8 into Natural 
je Arbitrariqus. . 
NATURAL Signs, ſo the Aurora, or 


Prin of the Day, 1s a Sign of the Sun- 


Now, if the Diſſolution be effected 
in — Courſe of Nature, and by Natural 
Means, there will be ſome previous natural 
Signs. of it. An old Houle will chreaten 
5 before it falls. The natural Death of 
Men, and all Animals, hath its Harbingers, 
and deld Mcn before their Diſſalution feel che 

Impreſ- 
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HE Fourtii Queſtion is, Whe? * 
ther ſhall there be any Signs 
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. Impreſſions of Age; and proclaim to the 
World their approaching Fate, by Wrinkles; 
Gray Hairs, and Dimnelſs of Sight, But w 
have formerly ſhewn, That there is no Con- 
ſenefcency or Declenſion in Nature; hut that 
the World continues ſtill as firm and ſtaufich 
as it was three thouſand Vears ago; and 
why hereafter it mould founder and decay 
more than it hath done for ſo many Ages 
heretofore, what Reaſon can be given ? It 
is not therefore likely there hould be any 
natural Sigus of the Diſſolution of the World, 
and conſequently that it ſhall be effected by 
natural Means. W v6 d 
2. PRE KEH are Arbityary Signs, as a Gar- 
land hung out is a Sign of Wine to be ſold. 
Now, if che Diſſolution of the World be 
effected by Supernatural and Extraordifia- 
Means, (as is moſt likely) the Signs of it 
mult be atÞbittarious. For though they may 
be natutal Effects and Productions, yet wot 
they not fignify the Deſtruction of 55 World, 
if they were not ordered by Providence to 
happen at that time, and predicted as Fore- 
runners of it; with which otherwiſe they 
have no natural Connexion. Such Signs dre 
Matth. xxiv. the Sun being datken'd, and 
the Mogn not giving her Light, and the Stars 
falling from Heaven, and the Shaking of the 
Powers of Heaven. Theſe, and many other 
Signs of His Coming, we find mentioned in 
Scripture ;* but what the Meaning of theſe 


of the World. 


Expreſſions may be, is not ſo clear. For 
though ſome of them may be taken in a li- 
teral Senſe, yet it is manifeſt that others can- 
not. The Sun may indeed be ſo covered 
with a Macula, as to be quite obſcured; 
and thereupon the Moon neceſſarily loſe her 
Light, which ſhe borrows only from the 


Sun-Beams: But how the Stars ſhould in a 
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literal Senſe fall down from Heaven, is in- 


conceivable; it being almoſt demonſtratively 
certain, that moſt of them are bigger than 
the whole Earth. We may therefore, keep- 
ing as near as we can to the Letter, thus in- 
terpret them. There ſhall be great Signs in 
Heaven, diſmal Eclipſes and Obſcurations of 
the Sun and Moon; new Stars and Comets 
ſhall appear, and others diſappear, and ma- 
ny fiery Meteors be ſuſpended in the Air. 
The very Foundations of the Earth ſhall be 
ſhaken, and the Sea ſhall roar and make a 
Noiſe. But I muſt not here diſſemble a great 
Difficulty: How can ſuch illuftrious Signs 
and Fore-runners be reconciled to the Sud- 
denneſs and Unexpe&edneſs of CuRISr's 
Coming, and the End of the World? Luke 
Nui. 25. After the Evangeliſt had told us, 
T hat there ſhall be Signs in the Sun, and in 
the Moon, and in the Stars, ----- the Sea and 
the Warves roaring ; he adds, as à Conſe- 
t thereof, Ver. 26, Mens Hearts failin 
m for Fear, and for looks _ tho 

T hings that are coming on the Earth. 

WET ED indeed, 


And, 
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= indeed, how could any Nan poſſibly be bu- 
rid in ſo profound a 3 of Senfleſs- 


neſs and Security, as by ſuc 


ſtupendous 
Prodigies not to be rowzed and awakened 
to an Expectation of ſome diſmal and tre- 


mendous Event? How could he ſing a Re- 


to his Soul, and ſay Peace and Safe- 


ty, when the World ſo manifeſtly threa- 


Men; theſe 


tens Ruin about his Ears? For the recon- 


ciling of theſe Expreſſions to this ſudden 
Coming of our Saviour to judgment, it 
were moſt convenient to accept them in 
the Figurative and Metaphorical Senſe. For 
if we underſtand them of the Ruin and De- 
vaſtations of Cities and Countries, and 
of Governments, the Subverſions 
of Kingdoms and Commonwealths, the Falls 
and s of Princes, Nobles, and great 
pening more or leſs in every 
Age, tho the ſerious and. inquiſitive Chri- 
ſtian who ſearches and underſtands the Scri- 
ptures; may diſcern them to be the Signs of. 


the World's Cataſtrophe ; yet the careleſs and 


inconſiderate, the vicious and voluptuous are 
not like to be at all ſtartled or moved at them, 


but may notwithſtanding, looking upon them 


as ordinary and inſignificant Accidents, dor- 

mire inutramgue aurem, ſleep ſecurely till the 

laſt Trump awaken them, Or it may be an 

ſwered, That theſe 2 hecies do belon 

to the Deſtruction ol 9 only, _ 
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ſo we are not concerned to anſwer that Obs 
jection. 1 TIS Cc” "T7 
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The Fifth Queſtion anſwered; & wh 
Period of Time Hall the World be diß 
ſolved ? be” 


5. H E Fifth Queſtion is, At 
| [GEL what Period of Time ſhall 

Al che World be diſſolved ? 1 
O25 2 anſwer, This is abſolutely 
Cn uncertain; and undetermina- 
ble. For, ſince this Diſſolution ſhall be ef- 
feed by the extraordinary Interpolition-of 
Providence, it cannot be to any Man iN 
unleſs extraordinarily revealed. And our Sa- 
viour tells us, That of that Day and-Hour- 
knoweth no Man, no not the Angels of Hen. 
ven, &c. Matth. xxiv. 36. And again, Ads 
i. 17. It is not for us to know the Tims and 


the Seaſons, which the Father hath placed is 


his own Power. And this Dr. Haterpill brings 
as an Argument, that the World decays nor, 
neither tends to Corruption; becauſe, if it 
did, the Time of its actual Diſſolution might 
be collected and foretold; which, ſaith he, 
the Scripture denies. We may invert this 

| Argu- 


2 
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Argumentation, and inferr, Becauſe the World 
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doth not decay, therefore the Time of its 
Diſſolution cannot be known. 

Bor yet, notwithſtanding this, many have 
ventured to foretell the Time of the End of 


the World, of whom ſome are already con- 


fed, the Term prefixt being paſt, and the 
World ſtill ſtanding. Lactantius, in his Time, 
Raid, Iuſtit. lib. 7. cap. 25. Omnit expetta- 
tio non 17 — quam ducentorum videtur an- 
norum; The longeſt Expectation extends not 
fart hen than Teo hundred Years. The Con- 
tinuance of the World more than a Thou- 
ſand Years ſince, convinces him of à groſs 
Miſtake. © Paulus Grebnerus, a high Preten- 
der to a Spirit of Prophecy, ſets-it in the Year 
1613, induced thereto by à fond Conceit of 
the Numeral Letters in the Latin Word 
Julicium. Other Enthuſiaſtical Perſons of 
aur on Country have placed it in tlie 
Veats 16486, and 1656. e Event ſliews 
hom ungroundedly and erroneouſly. Others 
there, are, whoſe Term'is not yet expired, 
and fo they remain ſtill to be confuted. As 


. thoſe who conceit, that the End of the World 


ſhall be when the Pole-Star ſhall come to 
touch the Pole of the Equator, which 900 
they ) ever ſince the Time of Hipparchus 
hath approached nearer and nearer to it. 
That ir doth ſo, I am not ſatisfied ; but if it 


doth, it is meerly Accidental, and hath-no 


Connexion with the End of the World. But 


the 


x wo. „ ee. 


_ 
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the. moſt famous Opinion, and which hath 
found moſt Patrons and Followers, even a- 
mongſt the Learned and Pious, is that of the 
World's Duration for Six thouſand Years. 
For the ſtrengthening of which Conceit, they 
tell us, That as, the World was created in 
ſix Days, and then followed the Sabbath, ſo 
ſhall it remain Six thouſand Years, and then 
ſhall ſucceed the Eternal Sabbath. Heb. iv. g. 
Asa d mob ErA / SHH , & c. There re- 
mains, therefore, a. Reſt or Sabbath to the Peo- 
ple of Gov. Here we ſee, that the Apoſtle 
inſtitutes a Compariſon between the heaven» 
ly: Reſt and the Sabbath. Therefore, as Gon 
reſted upon the Seventh Day, ſo ſhall all the 
World of the Godly reſt after the Six Thou- 
ſandth Year. For he that hat h. entred into 
hit; Reſt; ceaſeth from all bis Works, as Go» 
did from His, Of this Opinion were, many 
of the Ancient Fathers, as I ſhewed before, 
grounding themſelves upon this Analogy be- 
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tween the Six Days of the Creation and the 
Sabbath; and the Six Thouſand Vears of the 


World's Duration, and the Eternal Reſt: 
For, ſaith Irenæus in the Place before quo- 
ted, Hoc autem, (that is, the Hiſtory of the 


Six Days Creation, and ſucceeding Sabbath) 


eſt & præteritorum narratio, & futurorum pro- 
pbetia. Dies enim unus mille annos guat, 
ſicut Scriptura- teſtatur : 2 Pet. iii. 8. Pſal. 
xc. 4. The Scriptures reckoning Days of 
One thouſand Years long, as in Verſe 8. of 


q this 


* 
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this Chapter,” and iti Pſal. xc. 4. This is 
likewiſe a received Tradition of the Jemiſb 
Rabbins, regiſtred in the Talmud, in the Trea- 
tile Sanhearim, delivered (as they pretend) 
by the Prophet Elias the T i/þbite to the Son 
of the Woman of Surepta, whom lie raiſed 
from the Dead, and by him handed down to 
Poſterity. I rather think with Remterus, that 
the Author of it was ſome Rabbi of that 
Name.* The Tradition is, Se millia anno- 
rum erit mundus : & uno millenario vaſtatio; 
i. e. Sabbat hum Dei: Duo millia inane: Dus 
millia Les Duo millia dies Meſſiæ. Two 
thouſand Tears Vacuity : Two thouſand Years 
an Law : Two thouſand Tears the Days of 
Meſſiah. But they ſhobt far wide: For, 
according to the leaſt Account, tliere paſſed 
a far greater Number of Years befofe' the 
Law Was given, 2513; faith Renterus'; and; 
on the contrary, leſs Time ftom the Law to 
the Exhibition of the Meſſiah: All 'theſe 
Proofs laid together, do ſcaree ſuffice to make 
up a Probability. Neither do thoſe Rabbinical 
Collections from the fix Letters in 9 
the firſt Word of Geneſis, or from the fix 
Alepht in the firſt Verſe of that Book, cachi 
ſignifying a Thouſand Years; or from the 
Six firſt Patriarchs in rhe Order of the Ge- 
nealogy to Enoch, who was caught up to 
Heaven, and found no more, add much 
Weight to this Opinion. S. Auſtin very mo- 
deſtly concludes, after a Diſcuſſion of this 
| ; Point 
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Point concerning the World's Duration ; 
Ego tempora dinumerare non audeo : Nec ali- 
quem Prophetam de hac re numerum annorum 
exiſtimo prefiniviſſe. Nos ergo, quod ſcire nos 
Dominus noluit, libenter 1 dare not 
calculate and determine Timer: . Neither do I 
think, that concerning this Matter, any Pro- 


phet hath 18 and defined the Number of 


Tears, M hat therefore the LoxD would not 


bave us to know, let us willingly be ignorant 


Bur though none but preſumptuous Per- 
ſons have undertaken peremptorily to deter- 
mine that Time, yet was it the common and 
received Opinion and Perſuaſion of the An- 
cient Chriſtians, that that Day was not far 
off: And had they been to limit it, they 
would hardly have been induced to ſer the 
Term ſo forward and remote from their 
own Age, as by Experience we find it proves 
to be, but in their own Times, or ſhortly af- 
ter : And many Places of Scripture ſeem to 
favour that Opinion; ſo that ſome have pre- 
ſumed to ſay, That the Apoſtles themſelves 
were at firſt miſtaken in this Particular, till 
after farther Illumination they were better 
informed, But though this be too bold a 
Conceit, yet that the Churches, at leaſt ſome 
of them, did at firſt miſtake the Apoſtles 
Meaning, in their Sermons and, Epiſtles con- 
cerning this Point, and ſo underſtand them, 
as to think that the End of the World and 
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Final Judgment was at hand, appears from 
2 T befſ. it. 2. I beſeech you, Brethren, that ye 
be not ſoon ſhaken in Mind, or be troubled, nei- 
ther by Spirit, nor by Word, nor by Letter, as 
from us, as that the Day of CRRIST is at 
hand, We ſee the Apoſtle labours to recti- 
fy, and for the future to prevent this Mi- 


ſtake: So, likewiſe, the Apoſtle Peter, in 


* 


the Sth and gth Verſes of this Chapter. 
And yet this Opinion had taken ſuch deep 
Root in them, that it was not eaſy to be 


extirpated; but continued for ſome Ages in 


the Church. Indeed, there are ſo many Pla- 
ces in the New Teſtament which ſpeak of 
the Coming of CRRIS T as very near, that 
if we ſhould have lived in their Time, and 
underſtood them all as they did, of His Co- 
ming to judge the World, we could hardly 
have avoided being of the ſame Opinion. 
But if we apply them ( as Dr. Hammond 


doth) to His Coming to take Vengeance on 


His Enemies, then they do not hinder, but 
that the Day of Judgment, I mean the Gene- 
ral Judgment, may be far enough off. So 1 
leave this Queſtion unreſolved, concluding, 
that when that Day will come Gop only, 
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How far this Conflagration ſhall extend. 


S$1xTH Queſtion is, How far 
2 ſhall this Conflagration ex- 

tend? Whether to the Ethereal 
| % Heavens, and all the Hoſt of 
them, Sun, Moon, and Stars, or to the Aereal 


© ter the Conflagration is compared to the 
© Deluge in the Time of Noah. But the De- 
© luge extended not to the upper Regions of 
© the Air, much leſs to the Heavens, the Wa- 
* ters ariſing only fifteen Cubits above the 
© Tops of the Mountains, if fo much. There- 
© fore neither ſhall the Conflagration tran- 
© ſcend that Term.“ So Beza, upon 2 Pet. 
lit. 6. Tantum aſcendet ille ignis quantum aqua 
altior ſupra omnes montes. That Fire ſpall 
aſcend as high as the Waters ſtood above the 
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Mountains. This Paſſage I do not find in 
the laſt Edition of his Notes. The ordinary 
Gloſs alſo upon theſe Words, 2 Theſſ. i. 2. 


In flaming Fire rendring Vengeance, faith, 


Chriſtum venturum præcedet ignis in mundo, 
ui tantum aſcendet quantum aqua in diluvio. 
here ſhall a Fire go before CHRIST when 
He comes, which ſhall reach as high as did the 
Water in the Deluge. And S. Auguſtin De 
Civit. Dei lib. 20. cap. 18. Petrus etiam com- 
memorans factum ante diluvium, videtur ad- 
monuiſſe quodammodo, quatenus in fine hujus 
ſecult iſtum mundum periturum eſſe credamus. 


Peter alſo mentioning the ancient eng . 
ar, 


ſeems in a manner to have adviſed us how 
at the Conſummation of Time, we are to believe 
this World ſpall periſh. | 

Box this Argument is of no Force, be- 
cauſevit is not the Apoſtle's Deſign in that 
Place to deſcribe the Limits of the Confla- 
gration, but only againſt Scoffers, to ſhew, 
that the World ſhould one Day periſh by Fire, 
as it had of old been deſtroyed by Water. 

2. TRE ſecond Reaſon is, © Becauſe the 
© heavenly Bodies are not ſubject to Paſſion, 
© Alteration, or Corruption. They can con- 
tract no Filth, and ſo need no Expurgation 


© by Fire. 


To this we anſwer, not in the Words of 
Reuter, but our own; That it is an idle and 
ill- grounded Conceit of the Peripateticks, 
That the Heavenly Bodies are of their own 
8 Nature 


| 
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Nature incorruptible and unalterable: For on 
the contrary it is demonſtrable, that many 
of them are of the ſame Nature with the 
Earth we live upon, and the moſt pure, as 
the Sun, and probably too the fix'd Stars, 
ſuffer Alrerations; maculæ, or opaque Con- 
cretions being commonly generated and diſ- 
ſolved in them. And Comets frequently, 
and ſometimes New Stars, appear in the E- 
thereal Regions. So that theſe Arguments 
are inſufficient to exempt the Heavens from 
Diſſolution ; and on the other ſide, many 
Places there are in Scripture which ſeem to 
ſubje& them thereto: As Pſal. cii. 25, 26. 
recited *Hebr. i. 10, which hath already often 


4 


been quoted, T he Heavens are the Works 
of Thy Hands ; 'T hey ſhall periſh. Matth. 
xxiv. 35. Heaven and Earth ſhall paſs away. 
Ia. Ixv. 17. and li. 6. The Heavens. ſhall va- 
niſh away like Smoke. Vet am I not of Opi- 
nion, that the laſt Fire ſhall reach the Hea- 
vens; they are too far diſtant from us to 
ſuffer by it: Nor indeed doth the Scripture 
affirm it; but where it mentions the Diſſolu- 
tion of the Heavens, it expreſſeth it by ſuch 
Phraſes as ſeem rather to intimate, that it 
ſhall come to paſs by à Conſeneſcency and 
Decay, than be effected by any ſudden and 
violent Means. Pſal. cii. 25, 26. They all 
ſhall wax old as doth a Garment, &c. Though 
I confeſs nothing of Certainty can be gather- 
ed from ſuch Expreſſions: For we find the 
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ſame uſed concerning the Earth, T/a. li. 6, 
T he Heavens ſhall vaniſh away like Smoke, 
and the Earth ſhall wax old as doth a Gar- 
ment. The Heavenly Bodies are none of 
them uncorruptible and eternal; but may 
in like manner as the Earth be conſumed and 
deſtroyed, at what Times, and by what 
Means, whether Fire, or ſome other Element, 
the Almighty hath decreed and ordered. 


nennen ana 


e 


/ | 
Whether fhall the whole World be con- 
ſumed and annihilated, or only refined 

and purified ? 

=. HERE remains now only the Se- 
TX venth Queſtion to be reſolved, 
2% Whether thall the World be whol- 
ly conſumed, burnt up and de- 
ſtroyed, or annihilated ; or only refined, pu- 
rified, or renewed? To this I anfwer, That 
the latter Part ſeems to me more probable, 
wis. That it ſhall not be deſtroyed and an- 
nihilated, but only refined and purified. 1 
know what potent Adverſaries I have in 
this Caſe, I need name no more than Ge- 
. vard in his Common Places, and Dr. Hake- 
will in his Apology, and the Defence of My 
. wie i: 
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6, who contend earneſtly for the Abolition or 
2 Annihilation. But yet upon the whole Mat- 
72 ter, the Renovation or Reſtitution ſeems to 
of me moſt probable, as being moſt conſonant 
'y || 0 Scripture, Reaſon, and Antiquity. The 
1d | Scripture ſpeaks of an droraragarc, or Reſti- 
tution, Acts iii. 21. W how the Heavens muſt 
contain until the Time of the Reſtitution of all 
T hings ; ſpeaking of our Saviour: and ra- 
Ay yeweoin. Or Regeneration of the World, the 
very Word the Stoicks and Pythagoreans uſe 
in this Caſe, Matt. xix. 28, 29. Verih, I ſay 
unto you, T bat ye which have followed me, 
in the Regeneration, when the Sow of Man ſhall 
fit on the Throne of His Glory, ye alſo ſhall fit 
1 | en twelve Throne, &c. Plal. cii. 26. As 
| a Veſture ſhalt thou change them, and they 
Pall be changed. Which Words are again ta- 
ken up and repeated, Heb. i. 12. Now it 
is one thing to be changed, another to be 
| annihilated . 1 Cor. vii. 3 1. ra- 
— ge T6 Ju T6 noche , The Faſhion 
K of this World paſſeth away. As if he had 
ſaid, It ſhall be transfigured, or its outward 
Form changed, not its Matter or Subſtance 
deſtroyed. Iſa. xv. 17. Behold I create new 
Heavens and a new Earth, and the former 
not be remembred, nor come into Mind. 
Iſa. Ixvi. 22. As the new Heavens and naw 
Earth, which I ſhall make, ſhall remain be- 
fore me. To which Places the Apoſtle Peter F 
ſeems to refers in thoſe Words, 2. Pet. iii. 13. 
A Never- 


* 
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Nevertheleſs we, according to His Promiſe, look 
for new Heavens, and a new Earth, wherein 
duwelleth Righteouſneſs. This new Heaven 
and new Earth e have alſo mentioned, Rev. 
xii. 1. And I ſaw a new Heaven and a new 
Earth ; for the firſt Heaven and the firſt Earth 
Were Paſſed away, und there was no more Sea. 
Theſe Places, I confeſs, may admit of an 
Anſwer or Solution by thoſe who are of a 


contrary Opinion, and are anſwered by Do- 


ctor Hakewill: yet all together, eſpecially 


being back d by ancient Tradition, amount 
to a high Degree of Probability. I omit that 
Place, Rom. viii. 21, 22. The Creature itſelf 
alſo ſhall be delivered from the Bondage of 
Corruption, into the glorious Liberty of the Sons 
of Go D: Tho! it be accounted the ſtrongeſt 
Proof of our Opinion, becauſe of the Obſcu- 
rity and Ambiguity thereof. | 

2. Fox Antiquity, I have already given 
many "Teſtimonies of the ancient Fathers 
and Doctors of the Church, and could, if 
Need were, produce many more, the whole 
Stream of them running this way. And tho' 
Dr. Hakewill ſaith, Thar if we look back to 
higher Times before S. Hierom, we ſhall not 
eaſily find any one who maintained the 
World's Renovation ; yer he hath but two 
"Teſtimonies to alledge for its Abolition ; the 
one out of Hilary upon the Plalms, and the 


'other out of Clemens his Recognitions. To 
this Reſtitution of the World, after the Con- 


flagration, 


were into a Seed ; and out of this Feed 
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e many alſo of the Heathen Phi- 
loſophers bear Witneſs, whoſe Teſtimonies 
Mr. Burnet hath exhibited in his T heory of 
the Earth, lib. 4. cap. 5. Of the Stoicks, 
Chryſippus de Providentia, ſpeaking of the 
Renovation of the World, faith, 'Huac, pera 4pud 
10 reheurijgal, TAMMY TEPIOOWY TIVAY ELAYLLEVEY Ly. — 
* ele © viv &ouev dTrouaraghoeola TY hu? 

e, after Death, certain Periods of T ime be- 
ing come about, ſhall be reſtored to the Form 
we now have. To Chryſippus Stobæus adds 
Zeno and Cleanthes, and comprehends toge- 
ther with Men all natural Things, Zyvur, uat 
Kaeavler, nai XevoinTro dpeore Tv STIQV U, 
GA, ol els omepur, TO Top ual TANV EX 
TgT8 ru. dmrotereio0e Thy Jiauoomysv ol 
rere yy. Leno, and Cleanthes, and Chry- 
2 were of Opinion, I hat the Nature or 
Subſtance of T hings changes into Fire, as it 


fuch a World or Frame of Things is effected 
as was before. This Revolution of Nature, 
Antoninus, in his Meditations, often calls 
r Dh TRAY YEVVESIAY TAY ane, T be Perio- 
dical Regeneration of all T hings. And“ Origen, * Lib, 6, 
againſt Celſus, ſaith of the Storcks in general, 
®ao! *) of dmo The Troũe ar TEpo80v EXTUpPLO 
TS rare yiveolau, nai ie dry * 01RKOMyOV 
dr ATRPHNNAKTR EXeonv Os esc THY ETEpAY 
J.au60ouyow. T he Stoicks ſay, T hat at certain 
Periods of T ime there is a Conflagration of the 
Univerſe ; and after that a Reſtitution thereof 
having 
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| having exadtly the ſume Diſpoſition and Furni- 


ture the former World had. More to the like 
Purpoſe concerning the Stocks, we have in 
* Euſebius out of Numenius. Nature, ſaith 
he, returns eic Ty dvagagiwv e Thv Tor 


© Cav EVITA TOV EYIGO, le o dn durije ubvne 


els dvr TaAw M Hr i d,] ETAVENE= 


c *) nr rah dQ cla Jicαõꝗs WoauTWe 
Acta ro, ur xoyeov TW Thy kuTY die πνπ 


cle, T THETWY Du EE G43 YEVOREVY 
ducaTaraugus, ta the Reſurrection which makes 
the great Year, herein there is again a Reſti- 
tution made from itſelf alone to itſelf. For re- 
turning according to the Order wherein it be- 

n firſt to frame and diſpoſe Things, (as Rea- 
2 would) it a gain obſerves the ſame OEconomy 
or Adminiſtration ; the like Periods returning 
eternally without ceaſing. He that deſires more 
Authorities of the Heathen Philoſophers and 


Poets, in Confirmation of the World's Reſti- 


tution after the Conflagration, may conſult 
the ſame Mr. Burnet in the Place forequored ; 
where he alſo ſhews, that this Doctrine of 
the Mundane Periods was received by the 


_  Grecians from the Nations they call Barba- 


rous. Pythagoras, ſaith Porphyry, brought it 
firſt 1 — And ira — of 
the Egyptian Wiſe Men, that ic was delivered 
by them. Laertius out of T heopompus re- 
lates, That the Perſian Magi had the ſame 


Tradition; and Beroſus ſaith, that the Chal- 


deans alſo, In tine, among all the . 
| | Na- 
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Nations, who had among them any Perſon 
or Se&, and Order of Men, noted for Wiſ- 
dom or Philoſophy, this Tradition was gur- 
rent. The Reader may conſult the Book we 
referr to, where is a notable Paſſage taken 
out of Plutarch's Tractate, De Jide & Oſiride, 
concerning a War between Oromazes and 
Arimanius, ſomewhat parallel to that men- 
tioned in the Revelation between Michael 
and the Dragon. f 
3. Tu Reſtitution of the World ſeems 
more conſonant to Reaſon than its Abolition. 
For if the World were to be annihilated, what 
needed a Conflagration ? Fire doth not de- 
ſtroy or bring things to nothing, but only ſe- 
te their Parts, The World cannot be a- 
liſhed by it, and therefore had better been 
annihilated without it. Wherefore the Scri- 
pture mentioning no other Diſſolution than 
sto be effected by the Inſtrumentality of 
Fire, it's clear, we are not to underſtand an 
utter Abolition or Annihilation of the World, 
but only a Mutation and Renovation, by thoſe 
Phraſes of periſbing, paſſing away, diſſolving, 
being no more, &c. They are to be no more 
in that State and Condition they are now in. 
2. THERE muſt be a material Heaven, 
and a material Hell left. A Place for the 
glorified Bodies of the Bleſſed to inhabit and 
converſe in; and a Place for the Bodies of the 
Damned, a Koaacypuoy, or Priſon for them to 
en ee 
1 f + - f 1 c 
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Blefſed be an Empyreal Heaven far above 
theſe viſible Heavens, as Divines generally 
hold; and the Place of the Damned be be- 
neath, about the Middle of the Earth; as is 
the Opinion of the School-Men, and the 
Church of Rome, and as the Name Iuferi im- 
ports, and as the ancient Heathen deſcribed 
their Tartarun, | 


Hom, II. ======== Ei TAPTAPAY VIECTEITO. 
Tie u HN Badicov iro ,s ect g, 
Toooov Evepl” 'AjJew ooo S pανο e dro Yau 
Then when all the intermediate Bodies ſhall 
be annihilated, what a ſtrange Univerſe ſhall 
we have? conſiſting of an immenſe Ring of 
Matter, having in the Middle a vaſt Vacuity, 
or Space void of all Body, fave only one 
ſmall Point for an infernal Dungeon. Thoſe 
that are of this Opinion have too narrow 
and mean Thoughts of the Greatneſs, I had 
almoſt ſaid Immenſity of the Univerſe, the 
glorious and magnifick Products of the Crea- 
ror's Almighty Power; and are too partial to 
themſelves, to think the whole World was 
created for no other End but to be ſerviceable 
to Mankind: But of this I have ſaid ſome- 
what in a former Diſcourſe, and therefore 
ſhall not at preſent enlarge upon it. . 
Bur let us hear what they have to ſay for 
" += rem h : 
Hitewil's TREI firſt and moſt weighty Argument is 
25 taken from the End of the World cee 
EIS. | wh 
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which was partly and chiefly the Glory of 
the Creator, and partly the Uſe of Man, the 
Lord Deputy; as it were, or Viceroy thereof. 
Now for the Glory of the Creator, it being by 
the admirable Frame of the World manifeſt- 
ed unto Man, Man being removed out of the 
World, and no Creature being capable of 
ſuch a Manifeſtation belides him, we cannot 
imagine to what Purpoſe the Frame itſelf. 
ſhould be left, and reſtored to a more per- 
fect Eſtate. The other End, being for Man's 
Uſe, either to ſupply his Neceſſity in Matter 
of Diet, of Phyſick, of Building, of Appa- 
rel; or for his Inſtruction, Direction, Re- 
creation, Comfort and Delight; or laſtly, 
that therein, as in a Looking-glaſs, he might 
contemplate the Wiſdom, the Goodneſs and 
Power of Gop; when he ſhall attain that 
bleſſed Eſtate, as he ſhall have no farther 
Uſe of any of theſe, enjoying perfect Happi- 
neſs, and ſeeing Go po as He is, Face to Face, 
the ſecond or ſubordinate End of the World's 
Being muſt needs be likewiſe fruſtrate. And 
what other End can be given or conceived 
for the remaining or reſtoring thereof? &c. 

To this I anſwer, there may be an End of 
the reſtoring of the World, tho' we are not 
able to knd out or determine what. We 
are too ſhort- ſighted to penetrate the Ends of 
GOD. There may be a new Race of rational 
Animals brought forth to act their Parts 
upon this Stage, which may give the . 

to 
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tor as much Glory as Man ever did or could: 
And yet if there ſhould be no material and 
viſible rational Creature made to inhabit the 
Earth, there are ſpiritual and intellectual Be- 
ings, which may be as buſy, and as much 
delighted in ſearching out, and contempla- 
ting the Works of God in this new Earth, 
and rendring Him the Praiſe of His Wiſdom 
and Power as Man could be. Theſe Things 
we may conjecture ; but we muſt leave it 
to the only wiſe G op to determine what Uſe 
Mall be made of it, It ſeems to me to be too 
reat Preſumption, and over-valuing our- 
elves, to think that all this World was ſo 
made for us, as to have no other End of its 
Creation, or that Go p could not be glorified 
but by us. 2c | 
T'x1s firſt and principal Argument being 
anſwered, the ſecond admits of an eaſy So- 
lurion. They enquire whether the Vegeta- 
bles, and Creatures endued with Senſe, ſhall 


all be reſtored, or ſome only ? namely ſuch 


as ſhall be found 'in Being at the Day of 


Judgment. If all, where ſhall we find 


Stowage for them? © Surely we may in this 
caſe properly apply that which the Evangeliſt 
in another uſeth figuratively, if they ſhould 
all be reſtored, even the World itſelf could 
not contain the Things which ſhould be re- 
ſtored. If ſome only, then would I gladly 
know, why thoſe ſome ſhould be vouchſafed 
this great Honour, and not all, or how thoſe 

Creatures 
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Creatures without a Miraele ſhall be re- 
ſtrain'd from propagating and multiplying, 
and that infinitely in their Kinds by a perpe- 
tual Generation. Or laſtly, How the ſeve- 
ral Individuals of theſe Kinds, ſhall, contra 
to their Primitive Natures, live and dure 
immortally ? 

To all this I anſwer, That not only all 
Animals, but all Vegetables too, yea, and 
their Seeds alſo, will doubtleſs be mortified 
and deſtroyed by the Violence of the Confla- 
gration; but that the ſame ſhould be reſto- 
red, and endued with cternal Life, I know 


no Reaſon we have to believe; but rather 


that there ſnould be new ones produced, ei- 
ther of the ſame with the former, or of diffe- 
rent Kinds, at the Will, and by the Power of 

or thoſe Ends 
and Uſes for which He ſhall deſign them. 
This Queſtion being anſwered in this Man- 
ner, all that follows concerning the Earth 
remaining without àny Furniture or Inhabi- 
tants, Oc. falls to the Ground. So I have 
diſpatch'd theſe Seven Queſtions concerning 
the Diſſolution of the World, there remains 
now only the Inference or Uſe of the prece- 
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The Apoſtles Inference from the prece- 
| dent Doctrine. 


Con now to the Inference the 
82 28 Apoſtle makes r prece- 
Rs [ 8 Pers Doctrine, W hat manner of 
Bene Perſons ounbt We to be in all holy 
ira Converſation and Godlineſs ? One 
Word here nceds a little Explication, and 
that is Holy. What is meant'by a holy Con- 
verſation ? 

Hof IxESss is an Equiyocal Term. It is 
attributed either to Gop, or to the Crea- 
ture. When it is attributed to God, it ſig- 
nifies either, | 

1. TRE unſpotted Purity of His Nature, 
and the conſtant and immutable Rectitude 
of His Will. So it is taken, 1 John iii. 3. 
And every Man that hath this Hope in him, 
purifieth himſelf as He is pure: And, 1 Pet. 
i. 15. As He, which called you, is Holy, ſo be 
ye Holy in all manner of Converſation ; becauſe 
it is written, Be ye Holy, for I am Holy. Pſal. 
cxlv. 17. The Loxp ts Righteous in all His 
Ways, and Holy in all His Works, 

2. His Sovereign Majeſty and Greatneſs 
appearing in His tranſcendent Wiſdom and 
Power, in His Supreme and Abſolute Domi- 

| * : nion 
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nion over all things: In reſpectavhereof, He 
is called the Holy One of Iſrael, and His Name 


is ſaid to be Holy : Thar is, to be invoked 


with the greateſt Reverence. Holy and Re- 
verend is His Name. Becauſe of this His 
Greatneſs and Excellency, He is to be wor- 


ſhipped, and adored with the moſt ſubmiſſive 


Humility and Veneration, with a tranſcendent 
and incommunicable Worſhip and Devo. 
tion; | 

Wren Holineſs is attributed ro Crea- 
tures, it ſignifies either an Inherent and In- 
ward, or a Relative or Outward, Holineſs. 

1. IxHEREN T or Inward Holineſs is a Con- 
formity of Heart and Life to the Will of 
GOD: Or, as * ethers define it, An habitual 
Frame of Mind: Whereby we are fitted for 
Vertuous Actions, but more eſpecially for 
the Duties of Religion. Indeed, Holineſs 
doth always include a Reference to Go p. 

2. RELATIVE or Outward Holinefs reſulrs 


from a Separation and Setting apart any 


thing from a ptophane and common, and 
applying ir to a ſacred or religious Uſe; For, 
the Majeſty of Gop, who at firſt created, and 
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continually ſuſtains and governs all things, 


being ſo great and inviolable, all Perſons, 


Things, and Times, and Places, and Ceremo- 


nies, ſeparated and appropriated to His Ser- 
vice and Worſhip, are by all Nations eſteem- 
ed Sacred, and to have a Character of Holi- 


neſs imprinted on them. 
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By Holineſs, in this Place, is to be undet- 
ſtood an inherent Holineſs, which is well de- 
ftined by Dr. Outram, A Conformity of Heart 
and Life to the Will of Gov. I ſhall not 
diſcourſe at large concerning a holy Conver- 
ſation, nor inſtance Particulars wherein it 
conſiſts. That would be to write a Body of 
Practical Divinity. I ſhall, therefore, at pre- 
ſent, ſuppoſe the Reader ſufficiently inſtru- 
&ed in that. My Buſineſs ſhall be to ſhew 
the Strength of the Apoſtle's Inference. 

IT may be faid, How doth this Diſſolution 
concern us, who may, perchance, be dead and 
rotten a Thouſand Years before it comes? 
What have we to do with it? 

I ANSWER, It concerns us, 1. Becauſe, it's 
poſſible, it may happen in our Times ; it may 
ſurprize us before we are aware. The pre- 
ciſe Time thereof. is uncertain. And it ſhall 
be ſudden and unexpected, coming as a Thief 
in the Night, as we have before ſhewn : 
Therefore, we ought always to be upon our 
Guard, to have our Lins girt about, and 
our Lights burning. This Uſe the Scripture, 
in many Places, makes of the Uncertainty 
of the Time of CHRIS T's Coming, Luke 
xii. 40. Be ye therefore ready: For the Son of 
Man cometh at an Hour when ye think not. 


Luke xxi. 34, 35. And take heed to your- 


ſekves, leſt at any time your Hearts: be over- 
charged with Surfeiting and Drunkenneſs, and 
Cares of this Life, and ſo that Day come upon 

You 
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you unawares. For as a Snare ſhall it come 


bon all them that dwell on the whole Earth. 


Parallel whereto are Matth. xxiv. 42. and 
Mark xiii. 33, 35. That it ſhall come is cer- 
tain, when it hall come is uncertain, and it 


every day draws nearer and nearer; therefore, - 


it is not Wiſdom to remove the Evil Day far 
from us: And as in reference to the Day of 
Death, it is an uſual and prudent Advice, ſo 
to live every Day, as if it were our laſt Day; 
or at leaſt, as we would not be atraid to do 
thould it be ſo : Becauſe, we are ſure, that 
one Day will be our laſt, and, tor ought we 
know, the preſent may be it. So, likewiſe, 
it is rational Counſel, in reſpe& of the End 
of the World, ſo to prepare ourſelves for ir 
by a holy Converſation, that we may get a- 
bove the Terror and Dread, which will o- 
therwiſe attend the Apprehenſion of the Ap- 

roach of it; and that we may be provided 
againſt the worſt that may follow, and be ſe- 
cure come what can come. 

Secondly, It concerns us, ſhould it be a 
Thouſand Years to come. Becauſe then is 
the general Reſurrection both of the Juſt and 
Unjuſt, Act, xxiv, 15. and the general Judg- 


ment, When we muſt all appear before the 


dreadful Tribunal of CHRIST, that every one 
may receive the T hings done in his Body, ac- 
cording to that he hath done, whether it be good 
or bad, 2 Cor. v. 10. which, Rom. ii. 5. is 


called the Revelation of the righteous Judg- 
| Ee 2 — 
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ment of Gov. Who will render to every 
Man according to his Deeds, &c. Upon this 
Account, I ſay, it concerns us much how 
we have our Converſation here. 


Firſt. As we hope to be acquitted at that 


Day, and to enter. into thoſe new Heavens, 


in which dwells Righteouſneſs. Holineſs is 


a neceſſary Condition, and antecedent to 
Happineſs. Neceſſary, I ſay, 

I. By Gov's Appointment, Heb. xii. 14. 
Foltow Peace with all Men, and Holineſs, 
without which no Man ball ſee the Loxp. 
Rom. vi. 22. Have your Fruit unto Holineſs, 


and the End Eternal Life. Pſal. 5 o. ult. To 


bim that ordereth his Converſation aright, will 


T hero the Salvation of Go v. Eternal Life 


is the Gift of GO D. He is not obliged to 
beſtow it upon any Man. He may make 
what Condition he pleaſes for the obtaining 
ol it. No Man hath any Right to it: No 


Man can lay any Claim to it,. but from this 


Donation, and from the Performance of theſe 


Conditions. Rev. xxii. 14. Bleſſed are they 


- . that do His Commandments, that they may have 
_ Right to the Tree of Life, and may enter in 
- Through the Gates into- the City. For without 
are Dogs, and W horemongers, and Sorce- 
rer, &c. All the Right they have depends 
upon Gop's Promiſe, which is Conditionate, 
and accrues to them by the Performance of 
f 4 the 
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the Condition, which is the Doing of His 


Commandments. 

2. NECESSARY, not only by Go p's Ap- 
pointment, but in the very Nature of the 
Thing. Holineſs is the very Quality and 
Complexion of Heaven. No Man without 
it is qualified to be a Subject of that King- 
dom: For, thereinto nothing that is im- 
pure or unclean can enter. Rev. xxi. 27. 
And there ſhall in no wiſe enter into it [the 
New Jeruſalem] any thing that defileth, nei- 
ther whatſoever worketh aeg In this 
new Heaven dwelleth Righteouſneſs, 2 Pet. 
iii. 15. Therefore, 1 John iii. 3. Every 


Man that hath this Hope in Him, puriſieth 


himſelf as He is pure, Heaven would natu- 
rally ſpue out and eject a wicked Perſon, 
as one heterogeneous to it, Heaven and 
Hell are not more diſtant in Place, than they 
are in Nature. There is not more Antipa- 
thy between Fire and Water, between Light 
and Darkneſs, between Streight and Crook- 
ed, neither are they more incompatible, or 
do more naturally reſiſt and expell one ano- 
ther, than Holineſs, which is the Quality of 
Heaven, or Wickedneſs, which is the Diſpo- 


ſition and Temper of Hell. Some do think, 


Heaven to be rather a State than a Place; 
and that he that is Partaker of the Divine 
Nature hath Heaven. within him. This is 
true, but this is not all. The whole Notion 
of Heaven comprehends both a State and a 

Ee 3 Place, 
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Place. A Man muſt be in a heavenly State, 
before the local Heaven can receive him, or 
he brook it, Heaven without him would 
be no Heaven, to the Man who hath not 
Heaven within him. A wicked Perſon could 
find no Buſineſs or Employment in Heaven; 
nothing to ſatisfy his cofrupt and depraved 
Affections, Inclinations, and Appetites. He 
would there meet with no ſuitable Compa- 
ny ; no Perſons, whoſe Converſation he could i 
take any Delight and Complacency in, but 
rather hate and abhor. For, what Fellow/hip 
hath Righteouſneſs with Unrighteouſneſs ? Or, 
what Communion hath Light with Darkneſs ? 
2 Cor. vi. 14. Like naturally loves Like, and 
unites with it, and doth refuſe, reſiſt, and 
hate that which is Unlike it. For every thing 
is made to love itſelf, and, conſequently, 
whatſoever reſembles and comes near it, and 
is as it were a Replication of it; and to hate 
the contrary. As, therefore, we would be 
wr to be Partakers of the Bleſſedneſs of the 
local Heaven, ſo let us endeavour to get into 
our Minds and Spirits the Qualities and Con- 
ditions of Heaven; that ſo we may be fit 
Subjects for that Kingdom, fit Companions 
for that Society. This is the Time allotted 
us to purify ourſelves from all Filthineſs both of 
Fleſh and Spirit, and to perfect Holineſs in 
> the Fear of Gov. , There is no Invention in 
the Grave, whither we are going, Eccl. ix. 10. 
Upon this Moment depends Eternity. hn 
| ret 
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Tree falls, ſs it lies, Eecleſ. And as Death 
leaves, ſo will Judgment find us. Orands 
iſtbinc exceſſum fuerit, nullus jam locus pæni- 
tentiæ eft. Hic vita aut amittitur, aut tenetur : 
Hic ſaluti æternæ cultu Dei & fructu fidei 
providetur. Cyprian. Serm. de Immortal. Af- 
ter we (hall depart hence, there remains no more 


Place for Repentance. Eternal Life is here 


either loſt or won. Here Proviſion is made 
for everlaſting Salvation, by the Worſhip o 

G0 b, and Fruit of Faith. We muſt wor 

while it is Day, the Night [of Death] cometh 
wherein no Man can work, Jolin ix. 4. And, 
therefore, the Time our Bodies ſhall reſt in 
the Grave, ſhould it be a Thouſand Years, 
will little avail us: For, if the Soul be mean 
while awake, the certain and dreadful Expe- 
&ation of the Sentence of Condemnation to 


an eternal Hell at the Day of Judgment, will 


be little leſs afflictiye than the Torments 


®thercof themſelves. I might add, by way of 


Digreſſion, that Sin and Wickedneſs is natu- 
rally productive of Hell in the Soul. A 
wicked Man carries Hell in his Breaſt, Sin 
neceſſarily inferrs Miſery : It is contrary 
to the Nature of the Soul; and whatſoever 
is ſo, muſt needs be grievous. Diverſion and 
Non-Attention to his Condition, is the wick- 
ed Man's only Security: I have heard it 
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often from a * great Divine in his Sermons, “ Dodtor. 


T hat there is but a T hought's Diſtance between 
a wicked Man and Hell. For, do but fix and 
Ee 4 bind 
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bind his Thoughts to the Conſideration of his 
Life and Actions, and he will anticipate Hell 
himſelf, he ſhall need no infernal Furies to 
laſh him, he will be his own "Tormentor : 
Such a Man's Preſſures will be heavy enough, 
ſhould the Divine Nemeſis ſuperadd no more. 
'The Reaſon of this I have given in a former 
Diſcourſe, and therefore ſhall now omit what 

elſe might have been added on this Particular. 
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II. Secondly, It much concerns us, upon ac- 
count of the future Judgment which ſhall be 
at the Diſſolution of the World, to have our 
Converſation in all Holineſs, as we deſire to 
avoid that Shame and Miſery which will the 
otherwiſe certainly befall us. | 
1. As we deſire to avoid that Shame 
which will cover our Faces at that Day. If 
here Shame and Diſgrace be more grievous 
and inſupportable than Death itſelf, what 
will it be then, when the Soul ſhall be ren- » . 
dred more quick, and apprehenſive, and ſen- 
ſible of ſuch Impreſſions? There is nothing 
ſhameful but Sin, nothing elſe hath any na- 
rural Turpitude in it. Shame follows Sin 
as the Shadow doth the Body. He that will 
commit the one, cannot avoid the other. 
Therefore, ſuch wicked Perſons as have not 
quite renounced Modeſty, and loſt all Senſe 
of Shame, eſpecially, it guilty of ſecret 
Crimes, the Conſideration. of a future Judg- 
ment would be a powerful Curb to rcſtrain 


_ 
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them from Sin for the future ; Becauſe then 
Gop will produce and bring to light the hidden 
Things of Darkneſs, and diſcloſe and make ma- 
nifeſt the Counſel of all Hearts, 1 Cor. iv. 5. 
Then He will judge the Secrets of Men by IR- 
sus CRIST, Rom. ii. 16. Then will He 
bring every Work into Judgment, with e- 
very ſecret thing, Eccleſ. xii. 14. For, 
would they but conſider and ponder, 
what Confuſion will overwhelm them when 
this ſhall be done in the Face of the whole 
World, and before all that knew them, and 
they not able to make any Denial, or Excuſe : 
This, I ſay, if any thing, would be a power- 
ful Curb to withhold them from thoſe Enor- 
mities to which this $hame is appendent. 
It may be thou madeſt a great Figure in the 
World for Piety and Religion, wouldſt ſeem 
to be Some-body in the Eyes of Men, when 


thou wert falſe and unſound, didſt harbour 
e 


Introrſum turpis, ſpeciotã pelle decorus: 


When thy ſecret Faults ſhall be expoſed be- 
fore thy Neighbours, and Friends, and Chil- 
dren; And the Shame of thy Nakedneſs ſhall 
be made appear, Rev. iii. 18. How wilt thou 
then be confounded and aſtoniſhed, and un- 
able to lift up thy Head? What Horror 
will then ſeize thee, when thy Confuſion ſhall 
be continually beſore thee, and the Shame of thy 


Face ſtall cover thee ? Pſal. xliv. 15. It con- 
WA | cerns 
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cerns thee, therefore, to look about thee in 
time, and fearch thy Conſcience to the Bot- 
tom, to remove whatever grates, to caſt out 
whatever offends, though never ſo cuſtomary, 
never ſo pleaſing to Fleſh and Blood: To 
apply thyſelf to the Merits and Satisfaction 
of CurisrT Jtsvs, for the Expiation of 
what is paſt ; and, for the future, to reſolve 
and endeavour the Amendment of whatſo- 
ever hath heretofore been amiſs in thee ; 
and to beg the Aſſiſtance of the Divine 
Grace to ſtrengthen in thee every good 
Purpoſe and Reſolution of Heart, and to 
enable thee to bring it to Iſſue and Effect. 
And for thy Security, I think it good Advice, 
to reſolve 10 to behave thyſelf in thy Retire- 
ments, ſo to live in the Secret of thy Cham- 
ber and Cloſet, as though the Doors were 
thrown open upon thee, and all the Eyes of 
the World beheld thee; as though thou 
wefe't in the Arena of a Publick Theatre, 
expoſed to the View of Men and Angels. 1 
remember the ingenious Writer of Politick 
Diſcourſes, Boccalini, doth often divert him- 
ſelf and his Reader, with facetious Reflecti- 
ons upon the Contrivance of a Window into 
the Breaſt ; which, if I miſtake not, he fa- 
thers upon Lipfuzs. However he may deride 
i, I think it would be prudent Counſel to 
give and take, for every Chriſtian, ſo to 
live and carry it in the Secret of his Heart, as 


if there were a Window into his Breaſt, that 


every 


W 
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every one that paſſed by, might look in 
thereat, and ſee all the Thoughts and Imagi- 
nations that paſſed there, that found any En- 
tertainment or Acceptance with him. For 
though, indeed, Go ſearches the Hearts and 
Reins, and underſtandeth our Thoughts afar off, 
Pſal. cxxxix. 2. Yer ſuch is the Hypocriſy of 
Mankind, that they do, for the moſt parr, 
more reverence the Eyes of Men than of 
GoD; and will venture to do that in His Pre- 
ſence, which they would be aſhamed the Eyes 
of Man ſhould ſee them doing. You will 
ſay, Is it not better to be modeſt, than to be 
impudent ? Is it not better ro conceal, than 
to publiſh one's Shame? Is it not better to 
reverence Man, than neither Gop nor Man? 
Doth not the Scripture condemn a Whore's 
Fore-head? Is it not a true Proverb, Paſt 
Shame, paſt Grace?? Was it not good Advice 
of a Cardinal (as I remember) Si non caſte, 
tamen caute * He that hath devoured Shame, 
what Bridle is there left to reſtrain him from 
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the worſt of Evils 2 I anſwer, That it ſeems 


indeed to me, that publick Sins of the ſame 
Nature, are more heinous than ſecret; and 
that Impudence in ſinning, is an Aggravation 
of Sin. For open Sinsdare Gop, and bid De- 
fiance to Heapen, and leave the Sinner unre- 
claimable, 00 are of more pernicious In- 
fluence, I do not now ſpeak of the Hypocri- 
ſy of feigning Holineſs to ſerve our own Ends, 
which 1s rightly eſteemed duplex __— 
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but that of concealing and hiding vicious 
Actions, to avoid the Shame of Men. And 
yet, there is a great Obliquity in this too. 
Becauſe, even this is a ſlighting and underva- 
luing of Gop,a preferring of Man before Him, 
ſetting a greater Price and Eſteem upon the 
Praiſe and Commendation of Men, than the 
Praiſe and Approbation of Gop, John xii. 43. 
Gop ſees the ſecreteſt Actions, yea, the moſt 
retired Thoughts. They that believe this, 
and yet make bold to dg.in His Preſence, 
what the Fear of Man's Eye would reſtrain 
them from, it is clear that they reverence 
Man more than Gop; a poor, frail, impotent 
Creature like themſelves, more than the 
moſt Pure and ever Bleſſed Creator. Nay, 
let the Temptation to any Sin be never ſo 
ſtrong, and the natural Inclination never ſo 
vehement, if the Knowledge and Conſcience 
of Men be a Motive and Conſideration power- 
ful enough to enable us to reſiſt = repell 
them, had we but as firm a Belief of the 
Preſence and Inſpection of Gop, and as great 
a Reverence and Dread of Him, why ſhould 
not theſe have the ſame Influence and Effect 
upon us? Let us then avoid the Hypocriſy 
of deſiring to be thought better than we are 


by endeavouring, to Our utmoſt, to be as good | 


as we would be thought to be, and, if poſſi- 
ble, better. So ſhall we ſatisfy ourſelves that 


we ſeek the Praiſe of Go p, more than the 
Praiſe of Men. | 


HERE, 


oj >> | 
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HERE, before I proceed, I cannot but ad- 


mire the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of Almighty 
Gov, in implanting ſuch a Paſſion in the Na- 
ture of Man, as Shame, to no other Uſe or 
. Purpoſe, that I can imagine, than to reſtrain 
him from vicious and ſhameful Actions. A 


Paſſion I call it, becauſe the Body, as in other 


Paſſions, ſuffers from it, and that in a pecu- 
. liar manner; it cauſing a ſudden Motion of 
the Blood to the outward Parts, eſpecially 
to the Face, which is called Bluſhing, and 
a Dejection of the Eyes. If you ask me what 
Shame is, I anſwer, It is an ungrateful and 
afflictive Senſe of Soul, proceeding from Diſ- 
honour. Now Diſhonour is nothing elſe 
but Mens ill Opinion of me, or Diſlike and 


Condemnation of my Actions, ſome way de- 


clared and manifeſted to me; which, why I 
{ſhould have ſuch an Abhorrence of, and why 
it ſhould be ſo grievous and tormenting to 
me, there ſeems not to be a ſufficient Ground 
and Foundation in the Nature of the Thing, 
ſuppoſing ſuch as have this Opinion have nei- 
ther Power nor Will to hurt my Body, but 
only in the Ordination of Go p, who hath 
ſo made our Natures, to ſecure our Innocen- 
cy, and withhold us from the Commiſſion of 
what is diſgraceful and ignominious, as all 
ſinful Actions, and none elſe, are. 

Ax as for ſecret Sins, I think Shame may 
take Place there too. It was a Precept of the 
Pythagoras, Ilavruy Y pans" aioyy £5 D 
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Of all Men reverence yourſelf moſt : Be aſha- 
med to do that before yourſelf, which before 
others you would abhorr or bluſh to do; o- 
therwile you. muſt ſuffer Diſhonour from 
yourſelf, and condemn your own Actions, 
which will, in all reaſon, be more grievous 
and afflictive than the ill Opinion and Word 
of other Men. Hence, Conſcience of Sin is 
* eſteemed a moſt painful and tormenting 
thing, by the generality of all Mankind, tho' 

no other Man be privy to it. 
Bur to return from whence we digreſſed, 
* Daniel though * Shame and everlaſting Contempt ſhall, 
xi-2 at the general Reſurrection, be the Portion of 
. them who perſiſt and die in their Sins; yet 
a ſerious and unfeigned Repentance, atteſted 
by a holy 22 for the future, is an 
effectual Means to deliver us from this Shame, 
whatever our forepaſt Sins have been. For, 
they ſhall not be produced againſt us, they 
Mall not be objected to us at that Day; they 
ſhall be buried in eternal Silence and Oblivion, 
. and be as tho' they had not been. And this 
Opinion I hold, 1. More agreeable to the 
Scripture, which in this Matter makes uſe 
| of the Terms of hiding, and covering, and 
| blotting out, and forgetting. Pſal. xxxii. 1. 
Bleſſed is the Man whoſe Tranſgreſſion is ſor- 
given, and whoſe Sin is covered. Ila. xliii. 25. 


, even I am He, that blotteth out thy Tranſ- 


1 | greſſions, and will not remember thy Sins. So 
| Pſal. li. 9. Hide T hy Face from my Sins, * 
| : 
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blot out all mine Iniquities. Jerem. xlviii. 34. 
I will forgive their Iniquity, and remember 
their Sin no more. Ezek. xxviii. 22. All his 
Tranſgreſſions that he hath committed, they 


Hall not be mentioned unto him. Mic. vii. 19. 


T hou wilt caſt all their Sins into the Depths 
of the Sea. And as it is more conſonant to 
the Scripture, ſo is it, 2. More grateful and 
conſolatory to the Penitents. For, the meer 
Mentioning and Reciting of their Sins before 
ſuch an Aſſembly, muſt needs refreſh their 
Shame and Sorrow, and ſo diminiſh their 
Happineſs and Joy. To which I might add, 
that it is written, our Saviour at the laſt Judg- 
ment, in pronouncing the Sentence, ſhall e- 
numerate the Good Works of the Godly to 
their Praiſe ; but not a Word ſaid of produ- 
cing their Sins. I ſay, I hold this Opinion 
more probable upon theſe Accounts, than 
theirs, who affirm they ſhall then be publiſhed, 
for the magnifying and and advancing, the de- 
claring and illuſtrating the Mercy and Grace 
of Go b, in pardoning ſo great and heinous 
Offences. ; | 
An truly, I do not know, but that the Sins 
of the Bleſſed may be blotred out, even of 
their own Memories. Some Philoſophers, who 


were of Opinion, that Souls præ-exiſt before 


their Bodies, thought they were dipt in Lethe, 
which is a Fountain cauſing Oblivion, by 
means whereof they forgot whatever they had 
done before. This Ilook upon as a Dream, 

or 
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Rev. xix. 20. Which Places, tho they be 
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or Fancy: But, truly, I am inclinable ſome- 
times to imagine, that the Soul of Man can 
hardly be entirely happy, unlels it be as it 
were thus dipt in Lethe: For every ſinful 
Action having a natural Turpitude in it, 
and being diſhonourable, how can the Memo- 
ry and Thought of it but beget ſuch an un- 
grateful Paſſion as Shame, even to Eternity? 
And, what do Divines mean by ſaying, That 
the Action [ of ſinning] ſuddenly paſſes away, 
but the Stain and Blot of it remains; but 
that a vicious Action, even by them to whom 
it is pardoned, can never be thought of with- 


out Grief and Diſturbance; it leaves an inde- 


lible Scar in the Soul, which can never be 
perfected, healed, and obliterated. 
2. IT concerns us much to live in all holy 


Converſation in this World, as we deſire to 


avoid that Pain and Miſery, which we ſhall 


otherwiſe moſt certainly be adjudged to at 
that Day: That Ind:gnation and Wrath, Tri- 


balation and Anguiſb, which Gop ſhall render 
to them that do not obey the Truth, but obey 
Unright2ouſneſs, Rom, ii. 8. That Worm that 
dieth not; and that Fire that is not quenched, 
Mark ix. 44. and 46, and 48. That outer 
Darkneſs, where is Weeping and Wailing, and 


Gnaſbing of Teeth, Matt. viii. 12. and xxii. 13. 


and xxv. 30. That Furnace of Fire, Matt. xiti. 
42, 50. That Lake of Fire and Brimſtone, 
Rev. xx.10. or of Fire burning with Brimſtone, 


not 
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Deliverance eternally. 
the Vengeance of eternal Fire. 


up for ever and ever. 
is ſaid of the Beaſt and falſe Prophet, that 
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not literally to be expounded, yet do they 


import at leaſt a very ſad and deplorable 


Eſtate, a high Degree of Torment and An- 


.guiſh : And all this Eternal, and withour In- 
termiſſion, Night and Day. T heſe ſhall go 
into everlaſting Puniſhment, Matth. xxv. 46. 
The State of the Damned is ſuppoſed to be 
a State of abſolute and complete Miſery, 
made up of the Loſs of the greateſt Good, 


and a conſtant, freſh, and lively Appretien= 


ſion of it, which Divines call Pena Damni. 


And, 2. Exceſs of bodily Pain and Suffer- 
ings, and fad Diſtreſs and Trouble of Mind, 
occaſioned by all manner of frightful Ap- 

rehenſions, and vexatious Perturbations and 
Reflections which they call Pena Sentut; 
and this without any Intermiſſion or Hope of 
Jude vii. it is called 
Rev. xiv; 11. 
The Smoke of their Torment is ſaid to aſcend 
And Rev. xx. 104 it 


they ſhall be tormented Night and Day for ever 
and ever. If this be ſo, is it not our great- 
eſt Wiſdom to uſe our utmoſt Diligence and 
Endeavour to avoid ſo deplorable a Condi- 
tion, and to ſecure to ourſelves an Intereſt 
in a future Eſtate of everlaſting Bliſs and 
Happineſs; when this Life ſhall be ended ? 


Bor here the Epicureans and ſenſual Per- ' 


ſons will be ready to. object and argue, Here 
ate Pleaſures and Delights in this World, 
"ins FE which 
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which are very inviting and-taking, and do 
highly gratify my Senſes and Appetites. I 
hear likewiſe of future Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments for thoſe that deny or fulfill their Car- 


nal Luſts and Deſires. Theſe ſenſual Pleaſures 


J ſee and taſte, and feel, and am ſure of, the 
other I do but only het of, and therefore 


they do not, they cannot ſo ſtrongly affect 

me: Were Heaven, and the „ we 

of, ſet before my Eyes, and di 

2 and clearly as 1 do theſe Things be- 
W, 


id 1 ſee it as 


then indeed I ſhould not need many 


Motives to provoke me to endeavour the Ob- 


raining of it. But, alas! that is far above 
out of our Sight, the Joys of Heaven are by 


the Apoſtle termed Things not ſcen. Again, 


theſe outward and temporal Enjoyments are 


preſent and eaſily obtainable ;'the other at a 
prear Diſtance, . future, and beſides, very 


— 


rd to come by; and I love my Eaſe, Ut 


eſt ingenium hominum d labore proclive ad li- 


bidinem. Should I deny myſelf Good in 
this Life, and then perchance ceafe to be, 
and ſo have no Reward for my Pains; nay, 
on the contrary, expoſe myſelf to the Ha- 
zard of many Afflictions and Sufferings, 


which are the Portion of the Godly in this 


Life, how unneceſſarily ſhall I make my- 
felf miſerable 2 Miſerable I ſay, becauſe by 
the Apoſtle's own Confeſſion, Chriſtians, 1 


min this Life only they had Hope, would be of all 


Men the moſt miſerable, 1 Cor. xv. 19. Had 1 


not 
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not better make ſure of what is before me? 
Why have I theſe Appetites within me, .and 
ſuch Objects about me, the one being ſo ſuit- 
able to the other, ĩs it not more natural and 
reaſonable to fulfill, than deny them? Surely 
it cannot be Wiſdom to loſe a certain Good, 
for an uncertain Hope ; and for an unground- 
ed Fear of Hell hereafter, to undergo a Pur- 
. 

To this Argumentation upon the falſe 
Foundation of the Uncertainty of a future 
Eſtate of endleſs Happineſs or Miſery, accor- 


- THAT for the Futurity of ſuch an Eſtate; 
we have the beſt Authority in the World, to 
wit, the Holy Scrigtures, and univerſal Tra- 


dition. . 


1. Tz Holy Scriptures, whoſe Authority 


to be more than humane, hath been by ma- 
ny ſo clearly and convincingly demonſtrated, 
that I {hall take it for granted, and not waſte 


Time to prove it. The Teſtimonies herein 
contained, concerning eternal Happineſs and 


Miſery, are ſo clear and full, that it ſeems to 
me impoſſible, without manifeſt Diſtortion, 
to elude or evade the Force of them. Some 
we have already recited, and might produce 
many more, Ila, xxxiii. 14. W ho among us 


ſhall dwell with the devouring Fire? Who a- 


mong us ſhall dovell with everlaſting Burnings ? 
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dingly as we have behaved ourſelves in this 
Lite, I anſwer, . 


Dan. xil. 2. And many of them that ſleep © 
W a be 
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the Duſt of the Earth ſpall awake, ſome to 
everlaſting Life, and ſome to Shame and ever- 


| 275 Contempt. 2 Theſſ. i. 9. Who ſhall be 


puniſbed with everlaſting Deſtruction from the 
Preſente of the Lo Rp, Fe, ſpeaking of them 
who know not GO p, and obey not the Gof- 
pel of our e wr CHRIST. Tſai. 

xvi. 24. For their Worm ſhall not die, neither 
ſhall their Fire be quenc hel. 
Tux Origeniſts, and others,” that cannot be 
reconciled to the Catholick Doctrine of the 
1 of the Puniſhmenrs of the Damned, 
make the Word ai/oy, from which the Latin 
vum is derived, to ſignify ſometimes a de- 


terminate Time, as might (ſay they) cafily 
be proved by. many Examples, and 


ſo ele 
ald, or al,, which we tranſlate for ever, 


ſigniſies, when applied to this Matter, a long 


indeed, but yet a finite Time; and eic T& 
aigvas ry aigvey, which we render for ever 


and ever, may likewiſe ſignify not an eter- 


nal Duration, but a Time to which fome 
Term may be ſet by Go p, though to us un- 


known. In the ſame Senſe they accept the 


_AdjeQive aig for a long, but finite Time. 
But I am of 8 


Auguſtin's Opinion, that al- 


ne doth in the New Teſtament ſignify the 


ſame with eternus in Latin, and is appropri- 


ated to Things that have no End; and that 


eie ru ade 'T& aii, for ever and ever, 
doth in like manner always denote eternal 


or endleſs Duration. That the Word ald, 


when 
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when applied to the State of the Damned, 
doth fignify eternal, S. Auguſiin well de- 
monſtrates from the Autitheſis in that Place 
of Matth. xxv. 46. And theſe ſhall go away 
into everlaſting Puniſhment, but the Righteous 
into Liſe eternal. Where it is in the ſame 
Senſe attributed to that Life which is the Re- 
ward of the Righteous, and that Fire which 
is the Puniſhment of the Damned; there be- 


ing no Reaſon to believe that the ſame Word 


in the ſame Verſe, when applied to Oppo- 


fires, ſhould be taken in a different Senſe. 


But by the Conſent of all Chriſtians it is 
granted, that the Life of the Bleſſed ſhall be 
eternal, therefore ſo muſt the Puniſhment of 
the Damned be too. | 
*T'n1s Acception of the Word advice for 
eternal or endleſs, when it referrs to the State 
of thoſe miſerable Perſons, receives a farther 
and ſtrong Confirmation from the | 
S8coND Particular we propoſed, that is, 


Univerſal Tradition : It being a received Opi- 


nion among the Heathen, which muſt needs 
deſcend down to them by Tradition from 


the Ancients, that Eternal Puniſhments a- 


waited the Wicked after Death. . - . + 
War more common Notion among the 


. Grecians and Romans, than of an Elyſium, 


and Tartarus? the former to reward good 


Men, the latter to puniſh wicked. And 


thoſe too eſteemed to be Eternal States. Of 


this the Epicurean Poet Lucretius is a ſuffi- 
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clent and unexceptionable Witneſs : For he 
makes the Fear of theſe Puniſhments to be 
the Cauſe of all the Miſeries of Humane 
Life, and the Foundation of all Religion. 


iernas quoniam penas in morte timendum. 


N ow, that he could derive this from no 
other Source but Tradition, is clear ; becauſe 
he lived a good while before our Saviour's 
Time, and the Divulgation of the Scripture 
among the Heathen. And becauſe it may 
be objected, that ZEternas may ſignify only 
of long Continuance, to put the Matter out 
of all Doubt, in another Place he faith, _ 


— Nam fr nullum finem eſſe putarent 
"Erumnarum homines, nulla ratione valerent 
Relligionibur atque minis obſiſtere vatum. 


AnD that this Opinion and Belief gene- 
rally prevailed among the People before Epi- 
curus his Time, the ſame Lucretius teſtifies 
in the Beginning of his firſt Book, 


Humana ante oculos fads cum vita jaceret 
eſſa gravi” ſub Relligione, &c. 


Primi raius omo, &c, 
Longtime Men lay 2 with ſlaviſh Fear, 


| Religion's "| bagel domineer, 


W rant being plac d in 1 u, look'd proudly 


And frighted atjet Pint at her Fromn. 
At 
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At lat a mighty One of Greece began 

T'aſſert the Natural Liberty of Man, 

By ſenſleſs Terrors, and vain Fancy led 
To Haven; ſtreight the conquer d Fantoms fled : 


for he makes (as we ſaw before) the Fear of 
eternal Pain and Miſery, to be the Founda- 


rion of all Religion, 


1. Now, becauſe theſe Objectors do repre- 


ſent Religion to themſelves and others as a 
melancholick and diſconſolate Thing; and 
think and ſay, that thoſe that enter into this 


State, muſt bid adicu to all the Pleaſures of 


Senſe, and taſte no Sweetnels in any worldly 
Object; I ſhall endeavour to remove this 
Prejudice. I ſay therefore, That our graci- 
ous Gop doth not envy us any real Good 
that the Creatures can afford us, and there- 
fore hath not denied us a moderate Uſe and 
Fruition of any of them. And ſeeing He hath 


annexed Pleaſure to thoſe Actions that are 


neceſſary for the Support of Life, and Conti- 
nuation of Kind, as a Bait to invite us to the 
Performance of them, it ſeems to me highly 


abſurd and contradictious to affirm, that He 
hath forbidden us to partake or taſte thoſe 
Enjoyments which Himſelf has appointed as 
effectual Means for the Security of thoſe great 
Ends; and which are ſo neceſſary Conſe- 


quents of thoſe Actions, that we cannot but 


partake them. Where the Appetite is eager, 
Gop hath indulged, I might &y,commanded | 
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4 moderate and regular Satisfaction. And we 
know, nay, the Blindneſs of Atheiſm cannot 
deny, that the greateſt Pleaſure reſults from 


a moderate and well circumſtantiated Uſe of 


menta, or Bug- bears to Children, to terrify 


Pleaſures. Voluptates commendat rarior uſus. 
Now a religious Man enjoys all the Pleaſures 
of theſe worldly and ſenſible Goods, without 
any of the Pain which is annexed to the ex- 
ceſſive and irregular Uſe, or indeed Abuſe of 
them : And belides, his Pleaſure is enhanced, 
in that he beholds and receives them as Bleſ- 


__ of Go b, and Tokens of His Fayour and 


Affection, and is without all Fear of a future 
ſad Reckoning for his Participation of them. 
Howbeit a Denial of ourſelves for Go p's 
Sake and Caule, in any thing which we 
might otherwiſe lawfully enjoy, though ir 
be not commanded, yet is accepted, and 

be rewarded by Him. | 
Orne xs there are who grant, That theſe 
Words grammatically ſignify as we contend, 
and that eternal ir nx tim are indeed 


threatned to the Wicked; but ſay Ny. theſe 


Threatnings are intended only as Terricula- 


and keep People in Awe, and to preſerve 
the World in {ome tolerable Condition of 
Quietneſs. And Origen himſelf, tho? he be of 
Opinion, that theſe Threatnings fignify onl 
temporary Pains; yet he ſaith, that ſuc 
Myſteries are to be ſealed up and concealed 


from the Vulgar, Ieft wicked Men —_— 
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ruſh into Sin with all Fury and Licentiouſ- 
neſs, if this Bridle were taken off, who by the 
Opinion and Fear of eternal and endleſs Pu- 
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niſhments can ſcarce be deterred: and re- 


ſtrained from it. | | | 
To this I anſwer, r. That it ſeems to me 
indecorous and unſuitable to the Perſon and 
Majeſty of Gop, to make uſe of ſuch ſorry 
and weak Means to bring about his Ends, as 
grave Men can hardly condeſcend to. 2. I 
do not ſee how it can conſiſt with his Veraci- 
ty, in plain Terms abſolutely to threaten and 
affirm what he never intends to do. 

INDEED it is queſtionable, Whether it be 


allowable in Man ; it being at beſt but an - 


officious Lye; for it is a ſpeaking what we 
do not think, and that with an Intention to 
deceive. 


SeconDry, I proceed now to a ſecond Ob- 


jection againſt the Eternity of the Pains and 
Sufferings of the Damned, and that is, its In- 
conſiſtency with the Juſtice of Go d. What 
Proportion can there be between a tranſient 
and temporary Act, and an eternal Puniſh- 
ment? The moſt rigid Juſtice can exact no 
more than a Talio, to ſuffer as I have done. 
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If I have hurt, or grieved, or injured any 
Man, to be puniſhed with the ſame, or an 
equivalent Suffering: If I have taken any 
| |; unrea- 
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unreaſonable Pleaſure, to compenſate it with 
an anſwerable Pain. Indeed, the Enormities 
of my Life cannot well deſerve ſo much, if 

t be conſidered, that have been ſtrongly in- 
ſtigated and inclined, and as it were fatally 
driven upon all the Evils which I have com- 
mitted, by thoſe Affections and Appetites, 
which I made not for myſelf, but found in 
myſelf; and have been expoſed to ſtrong 

and almoſt inexpugnable Temptations from 

without; beſet with Snares, encompaſſed a- 
bout with innumerable Evils. 

To thisI anſwer, Firſt, that every Sin, In- 
jury, or Offence, is aggravated and enhanced 
by the Dignity or Merit of the Perſon againſt 
whom it is committed. So Parricide is e- 
ſteemed a greater Crime than ordinary Mur- 
der, and by the Laws of all Nations aven- 
ed with a ſorer Puniſhment. The like may 

be ſaid of Læſa Majeſtas, or Treaſon. Now 

God is an infinite Perſon, and Sin being an 
Injury and Affront to Him, as being a Viola- 
tion of His Law, an infinite Puniſhment muſt 
be due to it. 

= Tunis Anſwer Dr. Hammond in his Practi- 

cal Cutechiſin, lib. 5. ſect. 4. accounts a Nice- 
ty, and Unſatisfactory, as alſo that other com- 
mon Anſwer, That if we ſhould live infi- 
nitely, we would ſin infinitely; and there- 
fore n in his Diſcourſe 
of the Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtian Religion, 
he thus brieſly ſums up. Keg 

LVL die | 2. That 
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2. That the Choice being referred "#0 us to 
tate of the two which we beſt like, "@ernal 
Death ſet before ut on the one hand, i make = | 
eternal Life the more infinitely reaſonulit for us | 
to chooſe on the other hand, and the eternal | 
Hell (whenſoever we fall into it) being per- | 
Feefy our own Act, neither forced on us by any 
abſolute Decree of Go p, nor irreſiſtible Tem- | 
Ptation of the Devil or our own Fleſh; but as 
truly our Wiſh and Choice, and mad Purchaſe, 
nay, much more truly and properiy, than erer- 
nal Heaven it, (when our Obedience is firſt 
Wrought by Go v's Grace, and yet after that ſo 
abundantly rewarded by the Doner) it ir cer- 
tain, if there be any thing irrational, it is in 
ut unkind and perverſe Creatures ( ſo obſtinate 
to chooſe what Go p ſo paſſionately warns us to 
tale heed of; ſo wilfully to die, when Go o 
ſwears He wills not our Death) and not in Him, 
"who hath done all that it imaginable to be 
done to reaſonable Creatures (here in their 
May or Courſe) to the Reſcuing or Saving of 
SE Owen ©1007 7 05 
By r to this may be replied, If the Thing 
"itſelf be unjuſt, how can our Chooſing of it 
make it juſt? Now, that it is unjuſt, ap- 
"pears, in that there is no Proportion between 
the Offence and the Penalty, that is, between 
a ſhort and tranfient Act, and an eternal 
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that haye Liberty of Will; and ſo are to be 


led , Motives to chooſe that which is good, 
and: refuſe that which is evil: And there- 
forexWough there ſhould be no Proportion 


| berween them, (as in the firſt Anſwer we 


have ſhewn there is) yet the Annexing ſuch a 
Pundhment to the Violation of His Laws 
may be juſt, becauſe a leſſer would not be a 
ſuffciens Motive to determine our Choice, 


| and ſecure Obedience to them. As we (ce 
Lawgivers, in the SanRion of their Laws, are 
not ſo ſolicitous to make the Penalty com- 


menſurate to the Offence in Point of Dura- 
tion, as that it be ſufficient to enforce Obe- 


dience to the Law; not thinking it unjuſt to 


annex a Puniſhment much longer than the 
Offence, if a leſſer will not ſerve to ſecure 
Obedience. So ſeveral other Crimes beſides 
Murder are puniſhed with Death, which is a 
Kind of eternal Puniſhment, there being no 
Return to Life again: And thoſe Laws only 
are unjuſt upon account of diſproportionate 
Puniſhments, where leſſer would ſerve the 
Turn. | x 

Now, that leſſer than eternal Puniſhments 
would not ſuffice to enforce Obedience to 
God's Commandments, is clear in Expe- 


rience: And Origen himſelf, the firſt Broacher 


of the Opinion of the Determination of the 
Damneds Puniſhments, could not but con- 


_ fels it, in that he ſaith, It is to be held as a 
great Secret, and carefully concealed from 


the 
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the Knowledge of the Common People, who; 
if you take off this Bridle, would be apt to 

ruſh into Sin, as a Hagfe ruſheth into the 
| Battle. Indeed Eternity is the very Sting of 
; Hell. Bate him bur that, and the Sinner 
will not think it very terrible or infupporta- 
ble. But the Thought of an eternal Hell 
intervening, (and it will often intrude it- 
ſelf). ſtrikes a cold Damp to his very Heart, 
in the midſt of all his Jollities, and will 
much qualify and allay all his Pleaſures and 
Enjoyments. Rid him of this Fear, and he 
will be apt to deſpiſe Hell and all his Tor- 
ments, be they never fo grievous or laſting. 
He will be ready thereupon thus to argue 
with himſelf: What need I take fo much 
- Pains to ſtrive againſt Sin? What need I 
ſwim againft the Stream, ſtem the Tide of 
my Paſſions, my natural Appetites and In- 
clinations, and reſiſt the Importunities of 
Company? What need I keep ſuch a con- 
ſtant Watch and Ward againſt my ſpiritual 
Enemies the Devil, the World, and the Fleſh'? 
If I fall into Hell at laſt, that's no eternal 
State, it laſteth but for a time, and will 
come to an End. I'Il venture it, I hope L 
ſhall make a Shift to rub through as well as 
others. | 
Tx1s, therefore, I think is the moſt ſolid 
and ſatisfactory Anſwer to that grand Ob- 
jection againſt the Juſtice of Go p in pu- 
niſhing a ſhort and temporary Offence with 
c .ternal 
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and faſcinating Temprations, the moſt urg- 
ing and importunate Appetites or Affe- 


and intolerable Pains or Calamities. Now 
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eternal Pains and Sufferings, becauſe leſſer, 
are not ſufficient to enforce Obedience to His 
Laws. 


- 


Is any Man be difaisfied with the prece⸗ 


dent Anſwers, all that IJ have to add farther, 
is, that before this Sentence adjudging to 
eternal Death be pronounced againſt him, and, 


executed upon him, there ſhall be ſuch a Re- 


velation, made, as ſhall convince and ſatisfy 
him of the Righteouſneſs thereof. And this 
the Apoſtle. ſeems; to intimate, Rom. ii. 5. 
When he calls the Great Day of Doom, the 
Day of the Revelation of the righteous Judg- 
ment of Gop. Then ſhall be made appear 
what: now to our dim- ſighted Reaſon is not 


penetrable; how the Juſtice of Go can 


conſiſt; with the eternal Damnation of the 


- 


* 85 60 079! 
As for Man's being as it were fatally de- 


termined to Evil by the Strength of ac eg. 


tion, and the Violence of unruly, and head- 


ſtrong Paſſions and Appetites: I anſwer, 
That thete are Motives and Conſiderations 
ſufficient to enable a Man to reſiſt and repell, 
to conquer and overcome ghe moſt alluring 


ctions; ſuch are, certain Shame and Diſgrace, 


and that not long to come, eternal Infamy 


and Diſhonour ; preſent Death, ſtrong Fear 
and Dread of approaching Death, or ſad 


the 
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the Divine Threatnings are of the greateſt 
and moſt formidable Evils and Miſeries that 
humane Nature is capable of ſuffering; and 
therefore were they but firmly believed and 
apprehended, they would be of Force ſuffi- 
cient to ſtir up in us ſuch ſtrong Paſſions of 
Fear and Terror, as would eaſily chaſe away 
all Temptations, and embitter all the Baits 
of ſenſual Pleaſure. 8-141; 
3. THERE remains yet a third ObjeRion 
againſt an eternal Hell, and that is, that it 1s 
inconſiſtent with the. Divine Goodnels. For 
the Unbeliever will ſay, It's contrary to all the 
' Notions and 7deas I have of Gop, to conceive 
Him to be ſo angry and furious a Being. 
How can it ſtand with Infinite Goodnefs, 
make a Creature that he fore- knew would be 
eternally miſerable? We Men account it a 
Piece of Goodneſs to pardon Offences: And 
all Puniſhments are intended either for the 
Reformation and Amendment of the Offen- 
der, or, if he be unreclaimable, to prevent the 


- Miſchief which he might otherwiſe do, or 
for an Example to others to deterr them from 
- the like Enormities; but I do not ſee for 


what ſuch End any Man can be eternally tot- 
mented. So that of ſuch Inflictions one may 
rationally demand, Cui bono? What Good 


comes of them? How then can they come 


from Go , who by all Mens Conteflion is 
infinitely Good e | | — 
, 0 
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Po which anſwer :* Firſt, That Gop is 
juſt as well as good: .You will ſay, What is 
Juſtice ? It is an equal Weighing of Actions, 
and Rendring to every one his Right or Due: 
A 2 ſtreight 1 15 what was perverted 
by the Sins and Extravagancies of Men. 
Now, that the Breaking of Order and Equa- 
Aity in che World, this Uſurping and Encroach- 
ing upon others Rights, is a great Evil, and 
ought-to be rectiſied, ſome may take an Ar- 
gumeng from the ſtrong Inclination and De- 
e to revenge Injuries, that is implanted in 
the Nature of Man, and of all Creatures. 
You'll ſay, all Deſire of Revenge is abſolute- 
p 1 ſinful and unlawful. I anſwer, I am no 
Patron of Revenge. I know, the very Hea- 

Aben, by the Light of Nature, condemned it. 


— Hiirmi eſt auimi exiguique voluptas, 
„ 5 
Revenge it the Pleaſure of 4 poor and weak 
NE Yer, let us hear what they have to 
Ay. r. It is hard to affirm, that any innate 
Appetite or Deſire is in itlelf ſimply and ab- 
ſolutely, and in all Circumſtances whatſo- 
ever, unlawful; for this ſeems to reflect upon 
the Author of Nature. . 
Po which may be anſwered, that a well 
N eircumſtantiated Deſire of Revenge may not 
be in itſelf unlawful, yet for the evil Con- 
ſequents of it, it may be, and is prohibited 
by a poſitive Law. 2. Divine Perſons have 
: prayed 
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prayed to Gop to avenge them, as David and 
the Prophets. And S. Paul himſelf, 2 Tim. 
iv. 14. prays God to reward Alexander the 
Copperſmith according to his Works, To 
which may be anſwered, That thoſe Expreſ- 
ſions are rather Predictions of what ſhould 
befall their Enemies, than Deſires that they 
might. Again, whereas it is ſaid, Rev. vi. 
9, 10. That the Souls of them, under the Altar, 
that were ſlain for the Word of Go p, and the 
Teſtimony which they held, cried with a loud 
Voice, ſaying, How long, O Loxp, Holy and 
True, doſt I hou not judge and avenge our 
Blood on them that dwell on the Earth * Dr. 
Hammond faith, It ſignifies no more, than 
that their Blood cries ro Gop for Vengeance, 
as Abel's is ſaid to do. 3. The Nature of 
Forgiveneſs ſeems to imply the Lawfulneſs 
of ſome Deſire of Revenge. For what is 
Forgiveneſs, but a Parting with, and a Re- 
nouncing the Right I have to be Avenged; 
and, therefore, before I Forgive, I do retain 
at leaſt ſome Will to be Revenged. And, 
I am not obliged by our Saviour, to For- 


give abſolutely, but upon Condition of Re- 


ntance. Luke xvii. 3, 4. If thy Brother 
2 againſt thee, rebuke him; and if be re- 
pent, forgive him, &c. And in the LoRp's 
Prayer, one Petition is, Forgive us our Treſ- 
paſſes, as we Jorge them that rp againſt 
ur. But Gop forgives not without Repen- 
tance, To which may be anſwered, That 
| W before 
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before his Repentance, I may. retain a Will of 
having an Offender puniſhed by the Magi- 
ſtrate, or by Go p, for his vn Good and 
Reformation, but with no reſpect of avenge- 
ing what is paſt. And if his Repentance 
prevents his Puniſhment, then I am to for- 
give im, that is, ceaſe to deſire his Puniſh- 
ment, But all allow Vengeance to be (juſt 
inGop, whoſe Actions are not to be ſcan- 
ned by our Meaſures. He hath not permit- 
ted Vengeance to us, but hath reſerved it 


to Himſeif. Fengeance is Mine, ({aith the 


Lokp,) and Iwill repay.. 

2. Ix it be juſt with Go p to propoſe to us 
ſuch a Ch6ice as Heaven, upon Condition of 
our Obedience to His Law, or Hell in caſe 
ob Dilobedience, as, we ſee, ſome: wiſe Men 


make no Scruple to grant; then it cannot be 


Isjuſtice in Him to inflict the Puniſhments of 


Hell upon them that make it their Choice. 
Nay, I cannot fee how it can conſiſt with 
His Veracity not to do it: Why then ſhould 
any Argument from His Goodneſs move us 
to diſtruſt His Veracity ? as I have before 
intimated. It may alſo be anſwered to the 
Demand, Cui bono? That theſe eternal Pu- 
niſnments were threatned for à very great 
Good, vig. to ſecure Obedience to the Di- 
vine Laws, and to reſtrain Men from fin+ 
ning. yh rt 
* Is may be objected againſt the Goodneſs 
of Gop, and His Philanthropy, or wy to 
71010 2 * n- 
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Mankind, How can it conſiſt therewith; to 
permit Sin to enter into the World? Why 
did He not prevent it, and make it impot- 
ſible it ſhould enter, ſince He hath Wiſdom 
enough, and Power enough, to prevent it 2 
that 1 may uſe Dr. Whichcot's Words, [Ser- 
mons, Vol. II. Ser m. V.] — 78 

To which I anſwer; Why might not Gop 
make a Creature, endued with à Faculty of 
Underſtanding, to diſcern that which is Good, 
and Freedom of Will to make Choice of it, 
and under no Neceſſity of Sinning? If He 
may, and hath made ſuch ati one; it doth 
neceſſarily follow, unleſs He fruſtrates His 
own Workmanſhip, that He muſt ſuffer ir 
to act according to its own Will. Indeed, 
without this Freedom of Choice, there can 
be no fuch thing as Vertue or Vice: For, 
how can that be a vertuous Action to which 
the Agent is as neceſſarily determined, as a 
Stone to fall downward, . 

Bur farther to vindicate the Honour of 
our Maker, ( ſaith the forementioned Dr: 


Whichcot) and to put all out of Doubt, all 


thoſe things conſidered which are the Pros 


viſion of Gov, Man is more ſufficient to His 


Effect, and the Purpoſes of His Creation, 
than any other Creature whatſoever. For as 
that to which a Man is called and required, 


is of a higher Nature than that of any other 


Creature below him; fo alſo are his Prin- 
ciples higher and nobler; and there is over 
| Gg2 and 
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and above theſe, the Aſſiſtance of Grace; 
which is ſupernatural, and more than is due 


to him. This is ſuch an Aſſiſtance as is able 


to raiſe a Man to that which is ſupernatural, 


and to fit him for the State of Glory. You 
ſee, inferiour Nature is ſufficient to its End, 
and hath not failed, and we are confident 
that it will not fail. Now, why a Man that 
is inveſted with nobler Principles ſhould nor 
act at a higher rate, according to thoſe Prin- 
ciples and Endowments, is a thing not to be 
anſwered. But to return from whence I 
fave digreſſed. a 

 Iamas N any Man to limit the 
Mercies of Go p, becauſe I have as much 
need of them as any Man : Yet I muſt re- 
ferr it to Him, whether He will be more 
favourable than He hath threatned, or no, 
whiether He will remit ſomething of the Sc- 
verity of His Comminations. I am alfo wil- 
ling to reſtrain and confine the Senſe of theſe 
Words, aiavec, and ald, aig, as far as 
the Context will permit. But let our Opi- 
nions and Hopes of the Mercies of Gop, and 
temporary Hell, be what they will; a tem- 
porary Hell, I ſay, or rather a Purgatory, in- 


ſtead of Hell: For the Word Hell,” accor- 


ding to the uſual Acception of it, includes 
Eternity. 


I SHALL add farther, That ſince God, 
hath threatned eternal Puniſhments, and it 


is no Injuſtice in Him to inflict them upon 


ot 
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the Breakers of His Laws; and; ſince we 


can ſcarce reconcile it with His Veracity not 
to do ſo, it is our wiſeſt and ſafeſt Courſe to 
believe them. For, though He ſhould not 
intend to execute the Severity of them up- 
on us; as we may groundleſly imagine; = 
it is clear, that He would have them be be- 
lieved by us, elſe they cannot have that End 
and Effect He deſigned them to: And, theres 
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fore, it muſt be Unbelief and Preſumption 


in us to deny or diſtruſt them, tho upon 
Suppoſition, that they are irreconcilable with 
His Goodneſs; with which, yet, perhaps, 


they may accord well enough, tho we can- 


not at preſent diſcern it. All Divine Reve- 
lations are to be believed and accepted by us, 
as well Threatnings as Promiſes; and, if 
we may diſtruſt the Veracity of Gop in Them, 
I know not but we may as well do it in 
Theſe : If we deny the Eternity of the Tor- 
ments of Hell, I do not fee but that we may, 
upon as good grounds, with Origen, deny 
the Eternity of the Joys of Heaven. 


LtT not then the Preſumption of a tems. 


por 
For, how if thou ſhouldſt 
ſtaken 2 If the Event fruſtrate thy Hopes, 
and fall out contrary to thy Expectation, as 
it is moſt likely it will, What a ſad Cafe 
wilt thou be in then? How will the Unex- 
pectedneſs thereof double thy Miſery ? In- 
; T 


proviſa 


Hell encourage thee to $0 on in Sin: 
fin 
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froviſa privoius ſeriunt. How wilt thou be 
fticken, as/ it were, with a Thunderbolt, 
when the Almighty judge ſhall fulminate 
againſt thee a drcadſul indeed, but by thee 
formerly undrtaded, Sentence, adjudging 
thee: to endleſs Puniſhments e How wilt 
thou damn thine own Credulity, who by a 
groundleſs Belief of a temporary Hell, haſt 


 precipitared thyſclf into an eternal, which 


dees od . 


111 


WI It, bur fuppoſe there be ſome Sha 
dom of Hope of the Determination of the 
Puniſtiments of the Damned; it is by all 


acknowledged to be a great Piece of Folly, 
t leave Matters of the higheſt Moment, and 
which: moſt! nearly concern us, at Uncer- 
tainties; and a Point of Wiſdom, to ſecure 
the Main Chance, and to be provided againſt 
the worſt thar can come. An eternal Hea- 


ven, or State of complete Happineſs, is the 


Main Chance, and is not to come into any 


Competition, or ſo much as to be put in- 


+ t the Balance againſt a few ſhort, tranſient, 
- ſordid, loathed, and, for the moſt part, up- 
on their own account, repented Pleafures : 


To ſecure to ourſelves an Intereſt in ſuch 
a State, is our greateſt Wiſdom. And as 
for being provided agairift' the worſt that 


may or can come; What can be worſe than 
an eternal Hell? Which there is, I do not 


fay 
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ſay a Poſſibility, but the greateſt Probability: 


imaginable, that it will be our Portion, if 
we perfiſt in Impenitency, and die in our! 
Sins. But ſuppoſe the” beſt ſhould happen 
that we can hope or conceive, that Hell 
ſhould laſt only tc aiguac aiuwwu, for Ager 
of Ages, and at laſt determine: Do we 
think this a ſmall Matter? If we do, it is 
for Want of Conſideration and Experience 
of Acute Pains. Should any of us be under 
the Senſe and Suffering of a raging Paro- 
xyſm of the Stone, or Gout, or 'Colick, 
I doubt not but rather than endure it for 
Ten thouſand Years, he would willingl 

part with all his Expectation of a Bleſſed 
Eſtate after that Term were expired, yea, 
and his Being to boot. But, what are wy 


of theſe Pains to the Torments and Perpeſ- 
ſions of Hell? or, the Duration of Ten 


thouſand Years to thoſe Ages of Ages 2 If 
thou makeſt light of all this, and nothing 
can reſtrain thee from Sin, but the Eternit 

of Puniſhment, thou art bound to Ra 


Gov, who hath uſed this only effectual 


Means, threatning an eternal Hell. And it 
ill becomes thee to complain of His Ri- 

our and Severity, who wouldſt have made 
bo pernicious an Uſe of His Lenity and 
Goodneſs. But thou who haſt entertained 
ſuch an Opinion, and abuſed it, to encou- 
rage thyſelf to go on in thy Sins, though 


others 
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others ſhould eſcape with a temporary Pu- 
niſhment, ſurely thou haſt no Reaſon to ex- 
pe& any milder Doom than to be ſentenced 
to an eternal, 1 | 
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